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WILL DELIGHT THE YOUNG 


Captain: The Adventures a Dog 
P. Ds Nayrevm. Translated by 
Laura Ensor. With 76 illustrations 
12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
A French naval story of travel and adventure, re- 
counting what befell a sailor jad and his dog compan- 
ion, delightfully told and beautifully illustrated. 


The Modern Seven Wonders of the World. 
By Cuaktes Kenr. With illustrations. 1lémo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Comprises s(in language readily under; 
stood by all) of (1) The Steam-Engine ; (2) The Electric 
Telegraph ; (3) The Photograph ; (4) The Sewing-Ma- 
chine ; (5) The Spectroscope ; aed 
7) The Telephone. 


The Book of Games. 
By Kare Greenaway. With illustrations printed 
in colors by Edmund Evans. 4to, boards, $1.00 ; 
cloth, $1.25. 


Miss Greenaway’s latest book will give pleasure to 

ts happy possessors as well by the new amusements it 
charming illustrations which em- 
bellish it. 


More Magic. 


A New Book on Conjuring, By Professor Horr- 
MANN. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 
$2.50. 

The conjuring books of Prefessor Hoffmann have so 
long held their popularity that a new work by him 
(uniform with his Magic’’)is sure of an 
eager welcome. 


Pythia’s Pupils. 
From the German of Eva Hartner. By Mrs. J. W. 
“Davis. With original illustrations. cloth, 


$1.25. 


* An ideal story for young on Journal. 


‘One of the most delightful girl stories of the 
year.’’— Baltimore American. 

** It will always be a favorite in the domestic circle.” 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


The Diverting History of John Gilpin. 


Showing how he went further than he intended 
and came safe home again. By. Cowrzr. 
With illustrations by H. Rosa. Printed in tints. 
Oblong 4to, flexible boards, $1.50. 

John Gilpin’s immortal ride is most happily illus_ 


trated by this young American artist, who seems in 


some way to have caught the very spirit in which 
Gilpin’s neighbors themselves would have pictured 
him had their fingers known the use of the pencil. 


The Fairy Tales of the Countess D’ Aulnoy. 


Translated by J. R. Planché. New edition. With 
‘numerous illustrations by Gordon Browne and 
Lydia F. Emmet. 4to, cloth, $2.00; boards, with 
lithographed double covers, $1.50. 

“ It is delightful to turn from the earlier mutilated 
Paraphrases of these incomparable stories to the 
fresh, simple, and accurate versions of this practiced 
man of letters, who was not vain enough to think he 
could better his author.’’—R. H. Stopparp, in New 

York Mail and Express. 


Stories of Persons and Places in America. 


By Hexen A. Smits. Copiously illustrated. 
4to, boards, with lithographed double covers, 
$1.50. 


Like the corresponding volume on Europe, this 
book aims to attract the interest of the young by 
entertaining descriptions of the natural features of 
the country, and of striking events in its history and 
in the lives of ita prominent men. 


Poggerty's Fairy: A Collection of all the 


Christmas Tales contributed by W. 8. Gruzszar to 
the leading Loudon journals, on which many of 
his comic operas were founded. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
The author of “ Bab Ballads’ and Pivafore ” 
needs no introduction to American readers. The tales 
on which his operas were founded can afford no less 
delight to their readers than the operas ves 
have done to their hearers. 


Earthquakes. 


Translated from the French of Boscow!tT™ 
by C. B. Pitman. With 57 illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 

A graphic and entertaining account of these con- 
vulsions of nature, showing their origin, character- 
istics, and effects, with descriptions of the most 
notabie ones recorded in history. 


The Leatherstocking Tales. - 


By J. Fextmore Coorar. Comprising The Deer- 
slayer, The Pathfinder, The Last of the Mohi- 
cans, The Pioneers, and The Prairie. With col- 
ored plates by Nister, and other illustrations. 
8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
The most attractive edition for the young yet pub- 
lished of these famous American frontier stories. 


Though comprised in one volume, the type, which is in 
one column, is open and easily read, the paper excel- 


Tales are also issued in 5 vols. (in a box), at $4 50 per 
set. 


The Cruise of the Wasp: A Romance 
of the North Atlantic. By Hanky Farrs. 
With many illustrations, 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

A sea tale such as boys of spirit never fail to enjoy. 


By the author of “ Hunting the Hydra,” ** Escaped 
from Biberia,’’ ** In the Brave Days of Old,’’ etc. 


Life and Adventures of Robin Hood. 
By Joun B. New edition. With colored 
and plain illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Stories of the hero-outlaw of Sherwood Forest, and 
of his ** Merry men in Lincoln green,” will doubtless 
continue to hold the same fascination over the imag- 
ination of the young in the future that they have in 


: the past. Mr. Marsh’s book has long been acknowl- 


edged to be one of the best on this subject, and a new 
edition of it, therefore, is sure of a delighted audi- 
ence. 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin. 


By Rosgert Brownine. With 35 original illustra- 

tions by Kate Greenaway. Engraved andj printed 

in colors by Edmund Evans. Medium 4to, boards, 
$2.00. 

The designs which Miss Greenaway’s fancy has 

pictured for this most pathetic classic of ehildhood, 


are as winning and as full of airy gracefulness as 
those in the many other works illustrated by her 


hand. 


Heroes of American Discovery. 


By M. D’Anvers. With portraits of the early navi- 
gators, and illustrations of the scenes of their ex- 
ploits. 4to, boards, $1.25. 


** An excellent book for boys.’’—Nation. 
“Taken altegether, is excellent.”—V. ¥. School 


Journal. 
A valuable book.” —Journal of Education. 


By E. L..Bsngpict. Copiously illustrated. 
‘boards, with lithographed double covers, $1.50. 
** A capital bogk to teach and interest American 


children in the geography, antiquities, legends, his- 
torical events and personages, industries and works 


4to, 


of art in foreign Globe. 


*,* For sale by all ee sent, postpaid, on receipt. of the. advertised price, by the| 


publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS (Limited) 


by one of the greatest poets of the present period, 


Stories of Persons and Places in Europe. 


lent, and the binding strong and handsome. The | by 


are somew 
language 


A List of Books: published a AS Mc- 
Crure & Co., Cuicaco,: whose worth 
and value have been abundantly proved. 


UPTON’S HANDBOOKS ON MUSIC 


Comprising: Taz Stanwpagp Orsras, Tue 

ABD OraTorios, Tus STANDARD CANTATAS. THE 

STaNDARD 12mo; per vol., $1.50; four 

volumes in box, $6. 00. 

** An invaluable little library to the lovers of music.”’ 
— School Journal (New <4 

Like the valaabin art hand-books of Mrs. Jame- 

son, these volumes contain « world of interesting in- 
formation indispensable to critics and art amateurs 

— Public Opiniun (Washington). 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS 


Comprising: Mus. De Srvienz, by G. Boisser. 
Grorce Sanp, by E. Caro; Momrzsquiau, by A. 
Sorel; Victor Cousin, by Jules Simon ; Tureot, by 
L. Simon ; Turers, by Paul de Remusat (Others to 
Sollow).—Translated by Professor M. B. Anderson. 
12mo ; per vol., $1.00. 
“The French Writers’ series are written as onl 
Frenchmen write short books ; with a gusty an 


sense of form which leave on pe mind a definite and 
complete impression.’’— Book News (Philadelphia). 


TALES FROM FOREIGN 
TONGUES 
Comprising: by Max Miiller; Gra- 
ZIELLA, by Lamartine ; Maris, by Pushkin ; Map- 
ELEINE, by Sandeau. 1l6mo; per vol., $1.00; four 
volumes in box, $4.00. 
The series of four volumes contains perhaps be 


best pieces of classic fiction which have been add 
transiation to the English language in r 


THE SURGEON’S STORIES 
Comprising: Timgs or Gustar Apotr, Times oF 
BATTLE AND OF Rest, Times or CuHarizs XII., 
Times or Frepericx I., Times ory Linnavs, and 


Times or ALcHaMy, from the Swedish of Prof. Z, 
Topelius. 12mo; per vol., 75 cents ; six volumes in 


box, $4.50. 
** No such stories can be Spend in the language, un- 
less we except Scott’s Novels and Wilson’s Tales of of 
the Border.’'— Press 


‘BIOGRAPHIES OF M USICIANS 


Comprising: Lirz oy Mozart, or 

oy Haypn, Lire or Wagner, and Lire or 

rer from the German of Dr. Louis Nohl. *Per 
00 ; Bray in box, $5 00. 


raphies which ought to be on the 
shelves of all inte cal amateurs.— Musical 


ent musical 
FACT, FANCY, AND FABLE 


A new Hand-book for Ready Reference on Sub- 


jects Commonly Omitted from Cyclopzdias. Com- 
piled by Henry F. Redpauu. Royal 8vo, 536 pages, 
half leather. $3.50. 


** The compiler has done his 
—Buffalo Express. 


BOOK-LOVER 
A GuipE To THs Best READING. 


win, Ph.D. l6mo, $1.00. 


8 Book Lover’ is compact with 
and wisdom.”’— Mail and Express York). 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


work well and given us 
and unfailing useful- 


By James Batp- 


From THe or Victor Hugo. By Prorzssor | 


M. B. ANDERSON. 8vo. 
** This volume is much more than a study of Shake- 
speare. All history, all and all philosophy 


are grasped and handled force.” 
ing Bulletin (Philadelphia). 


THE AZTECS 


History, MAwners, AND Customs. From 

the French of Lucien Brart. Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00. 

The pong readable, and throws a flood of 
light on routine but little known people.—Jn- 
quirer 


MUSIC IN GERMANY. 


By Amy Fay. Eleventh edition. 12mo, $1.25. 
ponds like a (New York). 
**One of the brightest small books we have seen. 
It bel alt of simpie, artless, and yet sharp and in- 
telii t sayings concerning the ways and tastes of 
he fatherland.”’—Christian Advocate (New York). 


E AND LILIES. 


By Joun Ruskin. Finely printed and bound. 1émo, 


237 pages, gilt top, $1.00. 

A beautiful new _ repeiat of Mr. Ruskin’s noble little 
book—a —- which it is believed the paper, 
print, bind ting. and general tastefulness of the dress 

with the author’s exquisite 
and elevated thought. 


NOTES FOR BOYS 
(AND Fatners) on Morals, Mind, and Man- 
ners. By An Bor. I2mo, $1.00. 


** It is one of the best book that 
ever seen.’ — Congregationalist 


MUSICAL MOMENTS 


Short selections (Poetry and Prose) in Praise of 
Music. Collected by J. E. P. 1é6mo, $1.00. 


8-me the finest ges in poetry bene boom in- 
a vary and here om 
LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


By the Hon. Isaac N. ARNOLD. With steel portrait. 
8vo, $2.50. 
ee k is decidedly the best and m 


boo 
Life of Lincoln that 


A GIRDLE ROUND THE EARTH 
Home Letrers rrom Forgten LANDs. By the Hon. 
00. 


D. N. Ricnarpson. 8vo, $2. 
is of the gent) most amusing 
and most instructive traveling records that has ap- 


for many a day. Thanet. 


IN AND AROUND BERLIN 


By Minzgeva B. Norton. 12mo, $1.00. 

“it a education, the cl hes, m 
and palaces, giving of the pasion 
comoterion. and public buildings, with many 
of social and family life. It is a very suggestive and 
successful little book.”"— The Universailtst (Chicago). 


LETTERS TO A DAUGH TER 
By Srarrerr. Square paper, 
30 cents; cloth, 30.cents. . 
** An ad ble little book to 
LETTERS TO ELDER DAUGH- 
TERS 
RETT. l6mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
** Mrs. Starrett h tt 
rs. Pr Va he wisdom of Ben Franklin 


into rhetoric of Aristian 
der (Boston). 79 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON A - 
OMY, STRON. 


WITH CHAPTERS ON GEOGRAPHY AND 
NAVIGATION. By BH. 
264 pages. $1. 00, 

under- 
give to 


talk. It 


the tee a clear idea of res of facts 

Shen, ane ong foster a d ght 
worth 

reading of as as young.’’— The Chiones 


HOW MEN PROPOSE 


THe Farervt Question anp ITs ANSWER. Love 
Scenes fr6m the Popular and the Classic Works of 
Fiction. Collected by Acnzs Stzvens. 12mo, $1.50, 


** This book is really a delightful novelty, and the 
THE H OME LIFE OF GREAT 


AUTHORS 
By Hatriz Griswoip. 12mo, $1.50. 


** No such excellent collection of brief biographies 
of litera ver bef 
count try. Bulletin (Philadel phia). 


SCIENCE SKETCHES 
By Davin Starr Jornpan. 12mo, $1.50. 
reminds que of Huxley’s * Lay Sermons,’ and 
this i surel them high praise. ‘. 
CLUB ESSAYS 


By Pror. Davip Swine. New and enlarged edition. 
16mo, 266 pages, $1.00, 


** As an essayist Professor Swing uals 
hardly a in the entire ranze — 


letters. 
a mint of solid os i 
gold in these ‘Club Ee 


says.’ Jou 
WILLIAM I. AND rat GERMAN 
EMPIRE 
A Biographical and Historical Sketch. By G. Bar- 
SMITH. $2.00. 


** No finer contribution to modern 
is to be found in this noble LB hy 


made than 
| Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, — 


A. C. McCLURG .& CO., 


9 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW | 


CHICAGO... 
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~ LITTLE, BROWN & COS. 
NEW BOOKS for the PALL AND CHRISTMAS SEASON of 1889 


Florida Days. 
By MARGARET DELAND. With 65 illustra- 
tions by Louis K. Harlow from sketches 
made expressly for the work, including 4 
colored plates, 2 etchings, 11 full-page 
plates, and 48 illustrations in the text. 8vo, 
cloth, extra, gilt top, $4.00. 


ConTENTs:—THE TOWN. St. Augustine. Day- 
break ; Noon; Night. THE COUNTRY. Along the 
St. John’s River. iver; The Woods and 


The R 
Swamps; The Men. 

‘‘ While the temptation to repeat the success of 
‘John Ward, Preacher,’ must have been a strong one, 
the author has doubtless been wise, for even another 
triuuw ph in the same line would scarcely have con- 
veyed the impression of versatility of talent 
breadth of outlook upon life given by the brilliant 
and _—- treatment of a theme wholly different 
which the present book presents. .. . Mr. Louis K. 
Harlow has been singularly felicitous in catching and 
reproducing the very spirit of the pages in a series of 
admirably executed illustrations, of which several are 
colored.””—EpwarD Be.uamy, author of ** Looking 
Backward.” 

‘* Those who have breathed the strange and lovely 
atmosphere which broods over gray St. Augustine, 
and holds one enchanted by the wide St. John’s, will 
find with delight their nebulous and unspoken fancies 
given voice—a lovely voice like a song—in the apages 
of ‘ Florida Da\s.’... Something of the unspeakable 
light of Southern suns has been caught by artist’s 
magic and fixed upon the o>. No more exquisite 
volume has ever been offered at any season to those 
who value all that goes to the making of a perfect 
book.’’—Boston Transcript. 

**It engenders an almost irresistible longing to go 
at once to the land of ‘the gracious sky, of the trees 
and flowers, of the hush of dreams,’ it so adequately 
portrays; but the next best thing to going to Florida 
is to read ‘ Florida Days.’ ’’—7he /ndependent. 


Cing-Mars ; 
Or, A Conspiracy Under Louis XIII. By 
ALFRED DE ViIGNyY; translated by William 
Hazlitt. A most beautiful edition of this 
celebrated romance, exquisitely illustrated 
with 13 full-page etchings by Gaujean from 
drawings by A. Dawant, and numerous 
smaller illustrations in text. 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, extra, gilt top, $6.00 net. 

This famous historical romance of the reign of Louis 
XIIL., first published in ——- in 1842, has been for 
many years out of print, and now appears for the first 
time with every element of attractiveness that can be 
lent to it by large, clear type, choice paper, and beau- 
titul illustrations. 


Ten Thousand a Year. 
A New and Choicely Printed Edition of 
SAMUEL WARREN’s Famous English Novel. 
With a portrait of the author etched by F. T. 
Stuart. 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $4.50; 
half calf; extra, or half morocco, gilt top, 
$9.00. 


Alexandre Dumas’s Romances. 


TEN new volumes have just been added to the very 

successful choice Library edition of these famous 
and fascinating works in course of publication by Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co. The t is large and clear, the 
binding choicely decorated, avd the stories are trans- 
lated into English complete and unabridged. The fol- 
lowing works have thus far been issued in the series : 


The Count of Monte Cristo. With s plates 
by E. H. Garrett. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth, 


¢ (Period of Charles 
Henri III.) With 6 historical 
6 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top 


The Valois Romances. 
IX. and 


portraits. 9 00 


1. MARGUERITE DE VALols. 2vols. $3.00. 
2. LA DAME DE MoNSOREAU. 2 vols. $3.00. 
3. THE Forty-Five. 2 vols. $3.00. 


The D’Artagnan Romances. (Period of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV.) With 
an etched portrait of Dumas and 10 his- 
torical portraits. 10 vols.,12mo, cloth, 
1 
l. THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 2 vols. . 00. 
2. Twenty YEARS AFTER. 2 vols. $3.00. 
3. THE VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 6 vols. $9.00. 


** Thase who have found entertainment of the most 
varied and delightful sort in the pages of Alexandre 
Dumas have long been confident of a renaissance of his 
Same in this country tmas is by common consent 
the prince of story-tellers. ... He deserves the title 
which Mr. Lang has recently conferred ‘upon him of 

Alexander the Great.’’’—Christian Union. 


Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. 


A New and Beautifully Printed Edition, il- 

lustrated with 17 plates (including 6 etch- 

ings) also 74 exquisite wood engravings. 2 

vols., small 8vo, cloth, uneut, $10.00 net. 

(Only 500 copies printed.) 

The special feature is an introduction by James 
RussELu written especially for this edition ; 
but it is also worthy of the attention of book lovers 
from its beautiful, clear, open type, and superfine 
paper of heavy body and rich finish, especially ~- weet 
to produce the most perfect combined effuas of hand- 
some text and choice wood-cut printing. 


The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius. 


Edited by GrorcrE Lone. A_ handsome 
library edition, with engraved Roman coin 
on title. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50; half 
ealf or half morocco, $3.25; tree calf or 
limp morocco, gilt edge, $5.50. 


Watson’s Swedish Revolution. 


The Swedish Revolution under Gustavus 
Vasa. By Paut Barron WarTsOoN, author 
of ** Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,’’ and mem- 
ber of the American Historical Association. 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington St., Boston. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


rine Art Gift Books, 


ENDYMION. 


By Joun Keats. [Illustrated by W. Sr. 
JOHN HarpeER. This beautiful poem is 
illustrated by numerous photogravure 


from original drawings made by W. Sr. 
JOHN HARPER, and printed in delicate 
tints. The most artistic triumph in book- 
making ever achieved. 1 vol., cloth, $15.00. 


LALLA ROOKH. 


By Tugmas Moore. Illustrated with about 
140 fhoto-etchings made from designs of 
thy best artists in America, together with 
several from European and Persian artists, 
printed in colors, and the text of the poem 
is set in artistic style. In vellum cloth 
folio, with stamped ribbons, $15.00; full 
seal, $17.50. 


RECENT ENGLISH ART. 


A set of 16 beautiful photo-etchings from the 
best paintings of modern English painters 
such as Sir Fr. Leighton, Leslie, and 
others, with descriptive text by Walter 
Rowland. 1 vol., folio, cloth, $7.50. 

Other volumes uniform with above are RECENT 


ITALIAN ART, RECENT FRENCH ART, 
RECENT GERMAN ART. 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 


By Victor Huco. With superb illustrations 
by the celebrated French artists Rossi, 
Bieler, and Myrbach. No other popular 
novel of this great historical edition com- 
pares with this. The drawings were repro- 
duced in Paris by Guillaume et Cie, at a 

§ cost of over $3,000. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


NATURE AND ART. 


Illustrated with etchings by Rajon after Bon- 
nat, Forberg, R. Swain Gifford, J. D. 
Smillie, H. Farrar, and others, from de- 
signs and engravings by A. F. Bellows, 
George Fuller, Wm. M. Ties. and others. 
Cloth, full gilt, $5.00; full seal, $8.00; 
tree calf, $13.00. 


Ihe Four Great Annuals 


All Stories and Pictures, 
New, Original, and 
Fascinating. 
CHATTERBOX FOR 1889. 


The most popular and largest selling juve- 
nile in the world, full of original stories, 
sketches, and poems for the young, and 
every illustration which appears in itis ex- 
pressly designed for this work by the most 
eminent English artists. Over 200 full- 
page original illustrations. 1 vol., il!umin- 
ated covers, $1.25; cloth, $1.75. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S ANNUAL. 


This is the leading book of its kind this year, 
and is an attractive collection of popular 
children’s stories, with original illustra- 
tions by the best known American artists, 
engraved by Andrew, with two colored 
py 1 vol., 4to, illuminated covers, 


LITTLE ONES ANNUAL FOR 
1890. 


Illustrated Stories and Poems edited by 
Wituram T. ApaAms (Oliver Optie), for 
very little people. Exquisitely illustrated 
by the most celebrated artists in America. 
Over 350 pictures illustrating original 
stories by the very best juvenile writers. 
1 vol., 4to, illuminated covers, $1.75 ; cloth, 
full gilt, $2.25. 


THE NURSERY R. 


This popular annual is now in its TWENTY 
THIRD YEAR. It has entertained two gen- 
erations of children. It consists of original 
stories and new illustrations. 1 vol., royal 
octavo, illuminated covers, $1.25. 


= 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, prepaid. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Publishers, Boston. 


We have a score of dozens 
ready—new, or new editions. 


of choice Holiday Books now 


We can mention only one out of 


a dozen. If you want to know about the others, send for our 


Descriptive List of Books (free). 


Two out of the 24 Books for Boys. 


NAVAL CADET BENTLEY. H. H. Clark, 
U.S.N. $1.50. 


CLOUD AND CLIFF, W. B. Allen. $1 00. 


‘Two out of the 24 Books for Girls. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS. Mary B. Dean. 


$1.50. 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID, Margaret Sid- 


ney. $1.75. 


_ Two out of the 24 Books for Young Men. 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. 


Elbridge S. Brooks. $2.50. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN; THE TSAR AND 
THE NIHILIST. J. M. Buckley, 
LL.D. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Young Women. 


SWEETBRIER. Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 


wood. $1.25. 


NEW EVERY MORNING. Annie H. 


Ryder. $1.00. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Every Day. 


HELPS BY THE WAY. Introduction by 


Phillips Brooks. $1.00. 
FAITH AND ACTION. F. D. Maurice. 
$1.00. 


Two out of the 24 Books of History and Biography. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


Arthur Gilman. $1.50. 
LIFE OF LINCOLN. P. H. Hanaford. 
$1.25. 


Two out of the 24 Gift Books. 


MELODIES FROM NATURE. 


Wordsworth. $5.00. 


THE SECRET WAY. E. Bulwer Lytton. 


$3.00. 


William 


Two out of the 24 Books for Home Libraries. 


OUR TOWN. Margaret Sidney. $1.25. 
ALAN THORNE. Martha Livingston 


Moodey. $1.25. 


Two out of the 24 Books for Children. 


LOTUS BAY, Laura D. Nichols. $1 50. 
SECOND YEAR OF THE LOOKABOUT CLUB. 


Mary E. Bamford. $1.50. 


Two out of the 24 Books of Travel. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE CHILDREN ABROAD. 


Mary Bradford Crowninshield. $1.75. 


A FAMILY FLIGHT OVER EGYPT. E. E. 


Hale. $1.75. 


For Young People of various ages, the beautiful Bound Volumes for 
iSS9, now ready, of THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES, afford the BEST 
and MOST for the moneys LOTHROP’S ANNUAL and BABY’S ANNUAL, 
with their fine illustrations, colored plates, and reading by our best 
living authors, are the best juveniles published this season. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, prepaid, by the Publishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Books for Teachers, Books and Booklets for school premiums a specialty. Send for Descriptive List. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 
T. ¥. & 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


Walks Abroad of Two Young 
Naturalists. 


From the French of Charles a by 
Davin SHArp, M.B., F_L.S., F.Z.S., Presi- 
dent of Entomological Society, London. 
8vo, illustrated, $2.00. 


A delightful book for young people who are fond of 
natural history. 


A Short History of the French 
Revolution. 


By Lyp1a Hoyt Farmer. With 35 illustra- 
tions. 12mo, $1.50. 


A vivid picture of this important epoch in French 
history. 


Famous Men of Science. 


By Saran K. Botton. Short biographical 
sketches of Galileo, Newton, Linnzus, Cu- 
vier, Humboldt, Audubon, Agassiz, Darwin, 
Buckland, and others. [Illustrated with 15 
portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte 


By Louis ANTOINE FAUVELET DE BouRRI- 
ENNE, his private secretary. Edited by Col. 
R.W. Puiprs. Latest American edition, 
with 34 full-page portraits and other illus- 
trations, and a complete index, found only 
in this edition. 4 vols., 12mo, cloth plain, 
$5.00; cloth, gilt top, $6.00; half calf, 
$10.00; half levant morocco, $15.00. 


Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in 
the Army of ‘’61-'69.” 


By Warren Ler¥ Goss, author of “A Sol- 
dier’s Story of Life in Andersonville Pris- 
on,’’ ete. Fully illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
One of the best war stories ever written. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. 


By W. Hepwortnu Dixon. A History of the 
Tower of London. From the seventh Lon- 
don edition. Complete in one volume, 
12mo, with 47 illustrations, $2.00; half 
calf, $4.00. 

The result of twenty years’ research. 


A History of France. 


By Victor Duruy, member of the French 
Academy. Abridged and translated from 
the seventeenth French edition. With 13 
engraved colored maps. In one volume, 
12mo, cloth, $2.00; half calf, $4.00. 


Convenient Houses and How 
to Build Them. 


By Louis H. Grsson, architect. Comprising 
a large variety of plans, photographie de- 
signs, and artistic interiors and exteriors of 
Ideal Homes, varying in cost from $1,000 
to $10,000. Bound in cloth, $2.50. 


A Dictionary of Quotations in 
Prose, 


By Anna L. Warp. 
eled boards, $2.00; 


A companion volume to Miss Ward’s ** Dictionary 
of Quotations from the Poets.”’ 


Victor Hugo’s Works. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. Over 600 il- 
lustrations. Calendered paper. Cloth, gilt 
top, 15 vols., $22.50; half calf, extra, $45.00 ; 
half crushed morocco, $52.50; half crushed 
levant, $60.00. 

LIBRARY EDITION. Fully illustrated. 
8 vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $15.00. 

POPULAR EDITION. Illustrated. 6vols., 
12mo, cloth, plain, $9.00; half calf, $18.00, 


Cambridge Book of Poetry 
and Song. 


New and Revised Edition, with 40 fac-simile 
poems in autograph, and 32 full-page illus- 
trations from original designs. Over 900 

ages, royal 8vo, gilt edges, $5.00; full 
evant, gilt, $10.00; tree calf, gilt, $10.00. 


Ad Lucem. 


Arranged by MArRy Ltoyp. Selections of 
Prose and Poetry for suffering ones. Parti- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, bev- 
half calf, $4.00. 


colored cloth, gilt tu», 18mo, $1.00; seal 
leather, flexible, $1.75, 
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HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS 


Three valuable and beautiful art-works of the best 
class. 


I. VENICE. 


Eight fac-similes of colored Venetian photographs 
executed in the most careful manner. and accom- 
panied by selections from the valuable work by 
CHARLES YRIARTE. 


List of fac-similes of colored photographs: 

St. Mark’s Cathedral; The Doge’s Palace; The 
Piazza and Camnanile ; The Arsenal ; The Grand 
Canal ; The Bridge of Sighs; The Riva dei *Schia- 
voni; The Rialto Bridge. 


The textis fully illustrated by half-tone engravings, 
after new drawings, and the whole is beautifully 
printed. 

_ Large folio, cloth, stamped with aprropriate designs 
in gold on wide band in the center of front cover. 

At the top and bottom of this central band are illu- 
minated strips in gray end gold. Ina box, $7.50. 


II. FAC-SIMILES OF AQUARELLES 
BY AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


Water-color paintings by various prominent artists 
have been reproduced in almost perfect fac-simi/e. 

Fach one of the reproductions is well worthy of 
framing, and when framed could hardly be distin- 
guished frem a water-color. 

Text. including an important essav on Wafer-crlor 
Paintina in America.” by RipLey Hitcrcock, author 
of ** Madonnas by Old Masters,” etc., etc. 


Size of page 20x15 inches. 


Titles of Works and Namesof Artists: 


By Percy Moran. 

By W. HamiItton GIpBson. 
By MaAup Humpnrey. 

At the Stile. By J. L. Gerome Ferris. 
Vain Rearets. By H. W. McVIcKar. 
An Old-Time Merchantman. By M. RARNSLEY. 
An Old Chest. By James SyMINGTON. 
Conciliation. By PAvut Nimmo Moran. 


The text accompanying each fac-simile is beauti- 
fully printed in connection with a new vortrait of the 
artist. ard a reproduction of a black-and-white sketch 
by the artist, in each case. 


Dorothy. 
A Spring Pastoral. 
Dandelian Time. 


Edition de Luxe. 

I. First impressions from the original stones, with 
remarque in colors. and the signature of the artist, in 
each case. forming an arfist-proof edition. 

These proofs and the accompanying text are in- 
closed in a portfolio of a rich embossed gray-and-gold 
material, with wide back of embossed leather. 

In a panel.on the front cover is a part of one of the 
far-similes in colors. 

The portfolio is tied with silk floss. and is in a box. 

This edition is strictly limited to 250 copies. each of 
which is signed and numbered. Price, $35.00. 


Regular Editions. 


Il. Regular impressions without remarque or art- 
ist’s signature, bound in cover of grav-and-gold em- 
hossed material, and having wide, white vellum cloth 
strip at side entirely covered with tracery in gold. 

In a panel on the side is a part of one of the fac- 
similes. 

Each in a box, $12.5". 

Ill. The same as IT.. but placed loosely in rortfolio, 


of the same materials and design, tied with ribbons. 
Each in a box, $15.00. 


III. SELECTED ETCHINGS. 


A collection of the most desirable etchings. selected 
from among a ser es of 47 owned by the publishers. 

Fach Etching is accompanied by text bv Ripiey 
Hircneock, author of ** Madonnas of Old Masters,” 
** Fac-similes of Aquarelles,”’ etc. 

Size of page, 17x12 inches. 

Impressions on etching-paner, bound in rich covers 
in blne-and-geld bronze, with corners and back of 
dark blue cloth covered with gold ornamentation. 


Each in a box, $7.50. 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
BIBLOPHILE. 


THE WESTALL SERIES. 


The greatest possible care has been given to every 
detail of manufacture. The editions are limited, and 
there are many desirable features which will tend to 
make their value iucrease as time goes by. 


1. THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
2. THE SEASONS, THOMSON. 


3. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
I. “mall-paper edition. 


Limited to 1.500 copies of each book (part of which 
will be used in Great Britain and part in the United 
States). Each is printed frem type on hand-made 
parer. Each volume is illustrated bu the oriainal 
steel enoravinags of the early part of th’s century, 
after the famous desiars by Westall. Each 1 vol., 
1émo. half cloth, gilt ton, $290; half polished 
* seal” gilt top, $3.50; full polished ‘seal ”’ gilt 
top, $4.50. 


II. Large-paper edition. 


Limited to 69 covies for the United States. Printed 
from tvpe on hand-made narer of large size. Each 
volume is illustrate’? bv the Westall plates, printed 
on India naper. Fach 1 vol.. &vo, paper wrappers. 
$5.0 ; half crushed Jevant. gilt top, $10.00; full 
crushed levant. gilt edges, in a box. $12 50. 


[N. R.—Affer printing these editions the tyne has 
heen distributed. 


The most beautiful ** Lucite’ ever published. 


LUCILE. 
By Owen MEREDITH. 


VIGNETTE EDITION, illustrated by 100 NEW 
illustrations, engraved in half-tone, after original de- 
signs. Ten of the illustrations are full-page, and the 
remainder are of various sizes and odd shapes, and are 
set in the text in an artistic manner. 

12mo. printed in the best manner, on coated paper 
_ Special attention has been grven to the styles of bind- 


ing. 
_ Parchment-paper covers, with appropriate designs 
in colors, uncut edges, $1.50. ; 

New half-cloth binding. Back and half-sides in 
dull-finish, dark brown cloth, outer half-sides in 
illuminated paper, in brown and gold. $1.50. _ 

Half calf, flat back, wide raised bands, gilt top, 


3 00 

Half crushed levant, best quality, beautifully fin- 
ished. gilt top, $3 50. d 

Full crushed levant, best quality, gilt edges, ina 


x, $5.00. 
Dark brown tree calf, gilt edges, in a box, $5.00. 


Sure lo be exceedingly popular and successful ! 
THE PATRIOTIC SONGS SERIES. 


A new series of national songs. Each song is illus- 
trated by 6 leaves in full coLors, each leaf containing 
3 vignettes of American scenery. These are accom- 
panied by leaves in mwonotints. with illustrations and 
the words of the —. as well as two leaves giving the 
music of the rong. Size, 8x9 inches, in dcuble covers 
of illuminated metals and colors, showing the title of 
each song, as well as four vignettes of scenery dif- 
ferent from those contained within the covers in each 


1. Americt! My Country, ’tis of Thee. By BaAmMuEL 
SMITH. 

2. Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. By Davin T. 
SHAW. 


“se The Star Spangled Banner. By Francis Scor 
EY. 


Gilt edges, rounded corners, tied with gilt cord. 
Each ina box. Price, each, $1.50. 


**A BRILLIANT COMBINATION OF THE BEST 
WITTY CONCEITS OF AMERICA.” 


THE GOOD THINGS OF LIFE, 
6th SERIES. 


Now ready. Equals or surpasses any of the previous 
volumes. 1! volume, oblong quarto, with highly 
ornamental and humorous design on cover in color 
and gold. Cloth, beveled boards, gilt edges, $2.50. 
‘*These vearly publications have a popularity un- 

rivaled of its kind.”,—New York Star. 

(New supplies of the other five series as well as of 

** Fun from Life,’ and Mr. Mitchell’s great hit, 

* The Last American."’) 


AN IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
BETWEEN TIMES. 


By WALTER LEARNED. A new volume in the series 
of ** American Verse.’’ The greater part of Mr. 
LEARNED’S work has appeared in the Century and 
other prominent periodicals, and this collection of 
his delightful work will doubtless receive a warm 
welcome. New, half-cloth binding. With vellum- 
cloth backs and ha'f-sides covered with tracery in 
gold. Outer half-sides in delicate colors and gold. 
Gilt top, $1.00. 


(Send for catalogue for descriptions of many_ stiles 
of costlier bindings. including anew half c:ushed le- 
vant, French style, in which all the volumes of ** Amer- 
ican Verse,’ ** 16mo Poets,’ and ** Handy Volume 
Standards,”’ are now first offered.) 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE “** MANUALS OF 
GAMES.” 


BACKGAMMON AND DRAUGHTS 
(OR *‘CHECKERS.”) 


A most valuable little work. Uniform with ‘* Polo,’’ 
** Cavendish,” ** Poker,” ** Euchre,” and ** Chess.”’ 
16mo, boards, attractive cover in colors, 50 cents. 


OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO ALL YOUNG 
GIRLS. 


MAGGIE BRADFORD’S CLUB. 


By Joanna H. Mattuews. The first of a series of 
sequels to the famous ** Bessie Books.”’ by the 
same author. Deals with the same characters. 
Written in response to requests from girls in all 
parts of the country. Illustrated by Harper. l6mo. 
very attractively bound in cloth, stamped in gold 
and black, $1.00. 

First large edition now ready, together with new 
supplies of Unel Attic,”” ** Uncle 

Rutherford’s Nieces,” and “ Breakfast for Two.” 


A new volume in the tmportant series of Lives of 
the Presidents for Young People, by Wituram O. 
STODDARD. 


HAYES, GARFIELD, AND ARTHUR. 


Brings the set downtothe present time. Each 
vol., $1.25; the 10 volumes in a box, $11.25. 


‘* This series of * Lives of the Presidents’ is written 
in so sprightly and entertaining a vein as to prove a 
sharp competitor with works of fiction in power to in- 
terest young prople.”*°—New HAVEN PALLADIUM. 


‘Whether at home or at school, Mr. Stoddard’s 
series is to be considered one of the bast of its kind.”’ 
~-New York Star. 


New catalogue containing descriptions of many calendars, and other holiday gifts at*slight cost.. Men- 


tion THe CHRISTIAN UNION. 
address. 
on receipt of advertised price. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES & BROTHER, 


Publishers, Importers, Booksellers, Stationers, Dealers in Works of Art, 


182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


On receipt of 10 cents, this catalogue and two colored plates will be sent to any 
Any of the above can b> had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address (at publisher's expense) 
Mention Tuer CHRISTIAN UNION. 


HOUGHTO 
MIFFLIN AND CO 
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The Marble Faun. 


By NatrHaniet HawrHorne. New Holi- 
day Edition. Beautifully illustrated with 
fifty photogravures. Steel portrait of Haw- 
thorne. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top. With slip 
covers in the Italian style, in cloth box, 
$6.00 ; full polished calf, $12.00 ; full white 
vellum, gilt top, $12. 


The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, 


By OLIVER WENDELL HoumeEs. Birthday 
dition. With engraved title-pages. 2 vols., 
oe gilt top, $2.50; full polished calf, 


Wyndham Towers. 
A Narrative Poem of the time o Elizabeth, 


by THomAs BaiLEy ALpRIcH. Artistically 
bound. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 


Gudrun, 
A Medizval Epic, translated from the 
Middle High German, by MAry PickERING 
Nicuots. Carefully printed, with decora- 
tions from German books mostly of the 
sixteenth century. 8vo, cloth or parchment- 
paper boards, $2.50. 


The Hermitage and Later Poems, 


By Epwarp RowLaAnp SILL. 16mo, taste- 
ely bound in parchment-paper cover or 
clot » $1.00. 


Poems, 


By Epwarp Rownanp 16mo, 
tastefully bound in parchment-paper cover 
or cloth, $1.00. 


Three Dramas of Euripides, 


The Medea, the Hippolytos, and the Alkes- 
tis. By Cranston LAwrTon. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


_Aclear and admirable aid to an intelligent concep- 
tion of the Greek drama. Toa fine metrical transla- 
tion of the three dramas are added such explanatory 
remarks as serve to give an adequate impression of 
them as produced on the Athenian stage. 


Betty Leicester. 


A delightful Story for Girls of Fifteen or 
thereabouts. By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 
author of Deephaven,’”’ ‘‘A White 
Heron,” ** Play Days,’’ ete. 18mo, $1.25, 


A Summer in a Canon. 


A charming California Story for Girls and 
Boys. By Kate Wiaarn, author 
of ‘‘ The Birds’ Christmas Carol ”’ (50 cents) 
and ‘** The Story of Patsy ’’ (60 cents). [llus- 
trated. $1.50. 


Standish of Standish. 


An Historical Novel of the Plymouth Col- 
ony and its famous Captain, by JANE G. 
Austin, author of ‘‘A Nameless Noble- 
man,’’ ete. $1.25. 


Memoirs of a Millionaire. 
A Story. By Lucia True Ames. $1.25. 


‘* The book is strong and sweet and wholesome as a 
a wind.’’—Rev. J. W. Chaduick, in Christian 
€6 


A Rambler’s Lease. 
A delightful out-door book by BRApDFoRD 


ToRREY, author of ‘*‘ Birds in the Bush.”’ 
16mo, $1.25. 
The Rainbow Calendar. 


By Kate SANBORN, author of ‘* A Year of 
Sunshine,” ** Purple and Gold,”’ ete. $1.25. 


Choice sentences in prose and verse from the best 
writers for each day of every year. 


WHITE AND GOLD SERIES. 


Lyrics, Idyls, and Romances. 

From the Poems of RoBERT BRownina. 
Romances, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 

From the Poems of Mrs. BRownNING. 
Interludes, Lyrics, and Idyls. 

From Lorp TENNyson’s Poetical Works. 
Ballads, Lyrics, and Sonnets. 


From the Poems of Mr. LONGFELLOW. 
Each volume 16mo, gilt top, $1.00; half 
levant, $3.00. 


N. B.— These four volumes are bound taste. ully with 
white backs and gilt tops. They are excellent for gifts. 


PANY. 


Facts anp Fancies. A new volume of 
Poems. By Ropert Browninc. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, $1.25. (Ready December 13.) 


Browning’s Poetical Works. 


New Issue of the Riverside Edition. Includ- 
ing all the changes recently made by Mr. 
Browning, and the poem ‘ Pauline,’’ in its 
previous form, in an Appendix to the vol- 
ume in the body of which the latest revised 
version appears. In six volumes, crown 
8vo, green cloth, gilt top, $1.75 each; the 
set, in a box, $10.00; half calf, $18.00; 
half levant, $24.00. 


Portraits of Friends. 


By JouHn CAMPBELL SHAIRP, author of 
** Aspects of Poetry,’’ ete. With a Sketch 
of Principal Shairp by Professor W. Y. 
SELLAR, and an etched Portrait. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

Admirable papers on Thomas Erakine of Linlathen, 


Bishop Cotton of Calcutta, Arthur Hugh C] " 
Norman Macleod, Dr. Macleod Campbell, aed my 


American Religious Leaders, 


I. JonarHan Epwarps. By Professor 
.V.G. ALLEN. $1.25. 

II. Fisk. By Professor Grorcr 

PRENTICE. 16mo, $1.25. 


The initial volumes of a very important and inter- 
esting series. | 


The Church in Modern Society, 
By Rev. Jutius H. Warp. $1.00. 
Mr. Ward shows the ontion the Church now occu- 


pies, and the work that lies before it, if it j 
the social factors of modern life. 


The Lily Among Thorns, 


By Grirris, D.D., author 
of *‘The Mikado’s Empire,’’ ete. 
$1.25 ; in white cloth, with gilt top, $ 
An engaging book, showing the litera d x i 
characteristics of the Song of Solumon. ee 


The Continnous Creation, 


An Application of the Evolutiona 
ophy to the Christian Religion. 
YRON ApDAms. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


Sermons, 


By Jacop MERRILL Manning, D.D., late 
Pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 
With a fine Steel Portrait. Crown 8vo, 


2.00. 


16mo, 
1.50, 


Philos- 
y Rev. 


The Struggle for Immortality. 


Essays on great themes, by ExizARETH 
Stuart PHEtps. author of ‘‘ The Gates 
Ajar,”’ etc. $1.25. 


ANDOVER REVIEW 


FOR 1890. 


_—— ANDOVER REVIEW is the recognized rep- 
resentative, among the reviews, of progress in 
the advocacy of the Christian Doctrine. 


SPECIAL FEATURES FOR 1880. 
1. Biblical and Theological. 


Papers on important Biblical and Theological sub- 
jects are expected from eminent scholars identified in 
their own religious bodies with questions of advanced 
scholarship. We may mention Professors C. A. 
Briees, A. V. G. J. THayrr, H. P. Smitn, 
Gro. B. Stevens, G. T. Lapp, C. J H. Roprs, F. B. 
Denio, E. T. Bartiett, E. P. J. 8. Rigas, 
F. E. Wooprvurr. 


2. Sociological and Literary. 

In these lines contributions are promised from — 
Pres E. B. Anprews, Professors C. C. Everett, 
A. 8. Harpy, F. G. Peasopy,G. H. Paumer, and Mrs 
ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, Rev. Cuas. H. PARKHURST, 
Rev. W. R. Huntineton, Dr. 8. W. Dixg, Miss Jounn- 
son, Miss ScuppDER, and Miss MACHER. 


3. Religious Life in Colleges. 
Papers on this subject are expected from Prof. 
W. R. Harper, Pres. JAmes B. ANGELL, and others. 


4. Book Reviews. 
This department will be much enlarged, and ren- 
dered both fuller and more valuable. 


The other departments—Missions, Archzology, and 
Correspondence— will be continued. 
Terms, $4.00 a year; Single numbers, 35 cents. 
N. B.—To Home and Foreign Missionaries, $3.00. 


Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, 
and therefore remittances should be made by moner- 
order, draft or registered letter. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
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with this issue of The Christian Union of 
an eight-page Illustrated Holiday Book 
Supplement, which should present to our 
readers a full survey of and an adequate 
“comment upon all of the holiday books of 
the season for young and old, and which 
should serve the double purpose of putting 
into their hands a complete index of this 
literature, and. of enabling us to give it 
adequate attention without encroaching 
In- 
_ stead of issuing an eight-page supplement 


upon our already crowded columns. 


we issue a twelve-page supplement, mak- 
ing fifty-two pages in all the largest 
paper ever issued by The Christian Union, 
and one of the largest numbers of a weekly 
paper ever printed in this countr ./We 


call the special attention of our readers 


to a notice in the Publisher’s Desk of 
great interest to churches and Sunday- 
schools preparing for Christmas observ- 


ance. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE fifty-first session of Congress opened at noon 

on Monday. Mr. Thomas B. Reed, of Maine, 
was elected Speaker, and Mr. McPherson, Clerk. 
Mr. Reed is a well-known leader on the Republican 
side, a man of great vigor, of strong party feeling, 
but fair, genial, and thoroughly competent. The 
President’s message was presented on Tuesday, too 
late for report in these columns. At the opening of 
each Congress public interest centers mainly in the 
reports of the Secretaries, which spread before the 
people the condition of the country and its needs. 
We summarize the mést important of these reports. 
Secretary Tracy in his first annual report notes the 
fact that, compared with the other great nations, the 
United States, with only six armored vessels and 
thirty-one unarmored vessels, cannot take rank as a 
naval power. It has a coast line of 13,000 miles, 
along which are situated more than twenty great 
centers of population and commercial activity which 
are practically unprotected. The country needs the 
organization of a large naval force simply as a 
means of defense. ‘To meet the attack of ironclads, 
ironclads are indispensable. We must have a 
force to raise a blockade, to meet the fleets of 
opponents on their approach to our harbors, and, if 
necessary, to divert an enemy’s force from our own 
coast by threatening his own territories. The pro- 
posed increase of the navy is not prompted by any 


policy of military aggrandizement ; it is a practical. 


business question of insuring our property and our 
trade. The cost of building a navy casts no per- 
ceptible burden on a country of our vast resources. 
It is a cheap price to pay for safety. The construc- 
tion of war ships takes a long time. If Congress 
were ready to-day to authorize the construction of 
all the ships we need, they could not be built within 
fifteen years. This is the substance of Mr. Tracy’s 
argument. He proposes the construction of twenty 
battle ships, twenty vessels for harbor and coast 
defense, and sixty cruisers, making 100 vessels in 
all. Of this number, thirty-one cruigers are already 


built or authorized, and the Secretary recommends 
that the building of eight battle ships and five tor- 
pedo boats be provided for during the present ses- 
sion of Congress. , 


: 
We announced last week the publication | attention. 


_ general manager who shall have charge of the busi- 


| The Postmaster-General presents in his report 


some recommendations which will attract general 
He. suggests the appointment of a 


ness administration of the offices, shall receive a 


salary of $10,000—$2,000 more than is paid to the | 


Postmaster-General—and shall hold office for ten 
years. He looks forward to the adoption of penny 
postage, but thinks this reform must be postponed 
for the present ; advises the establishment of postal 
savings banks at 10,000 fourth-class offices in order 
to make trial of the practicability of such a system, 
but recommends postponement for the present of 
any inauguration of a “ parcels post,” for the reasons 
that the post-office buildings are already over- 
crowded, the railway post-office cars are insufficient 
even for the present mail business, and the addition 
of this work to the department would probably 
involve increase of expenditure disproportionate to 
the advantage to be reaped from it. 
inclined to think that the postponement of the 
parcels post is wise ; we are certain that the experi- 
mental inauguration of a postal savings bank is far 
more important to the well-being of the country 
than the parcels post; and as to the cheapening of 
postage in this country, as we have hitherto said, 
some provision for reducing international postage 
to two cents is far more desirable. We have no 
doubt that the Peostmaster-General is right in 
lamenting his inability to attend to the administra- 


tion of the office by reason of the political duties 


and the mere routine work laid upon him; but 
whether it is worth while to pay $10,000 salary to 
a man to do the business and $8,000 to a man to 
bear the honors, may at least be a question in 
political economy. At all events, if a general 
manager is to be appointed who is to be intrusted 
with the administration of the business, he should be 
intrusted with the powers and _ responsibilities 
which that administration requires; that is, he 
should have the appointment of the subordinates ; 


they should be responsible to him, and they, as well - 


as he, should be free from the influence of political 
and partisan favoritism. We are inclined to believe, 
however, that this greatly needed result could be 
brought about by simpler and more economical 


methods. 
* 


If we may judge anything of the probable action 
of Congress from the prophecies of the newspapers, 
a general Federal election law is likely to come be- 
fore it for consideration. The object of such a 
law would be to place all Federal elections in the 
States under the control of United States officials. 
The supposed justification of such a law would be 
that the elections are not fairly and honestly con- 
ducted in the Southern States. We doubt very 
much whether such a law could secure a majority 
of the votes of the Republicans. We doubt whether 
a majority of the men in Northern States would be 
willing to have the direction and control of Federal 
elections in their own States taken out of their 
hands for the sake of exercising remotely a control 
over Federal elections in other States. It is very 
doubtful whether there is any considerable suppres- 
sion ‘of the ballot practiced now in the South 
except in three, or possibly four, States, and the 
country will think seriously before it consents to 
place in the hands of the Federal authorities so 
tremendous a political power as such a general 
election law would give, for the sake of correcting 
abuses which are gradually decreasing in the South 
and are so limited in their geographical area. 

* * 
* 

It is intimated in Republican journals, and in 

some Democratic ones also, that the Democratic 


We are. 


party in the House intends to resist all attempts 
to amend the rules. Statesmen and reformers have 
long realized that the rules of the House need 
radical amendment. In the attempt to protect 
the rights of the minority from oppressive action 
by the majority they have practically given to 
the minority almost vetoing powers. It has beer. 
possible for a mere handful of skilled and deter- 
mined parliamentarians to block all progress and 


absolutely prevent the consideration of measures 


which the majority desire to pass. This can only 
be defended on the ground that the majority ought 
not to govern, and that no important measure 
should be adopted unless it can secure substantial 
unanimity. This principle, so far from having 
the effect of preventing obnoxious legislation, 
works in directly the opposite way. It prevents 
legislation of general utility, while it facilitates log- 
rolling measures pushed through the House by 
compact between opposing parties. It is not for 
us to discuss methods in detail, but we believe that 
the country would be better satisfied, as it cer- 
tainly would be better served, if the majority ir 
the House had the power to push forward legisla- 
tion, and if the resisting power of the minority 
was confined within such limits that it could only 
insist that no bill should be adopted without full, 
free, and fair discussion, with time enough devoted 
thereto to enable the country to know what was 
being pressed for action, and to communicate its 
wishes and its wisdom, if it had any, to its con- 
stituency. 

The Pan-American Congress has finished its peri- 
patetic picnic and is getting down to its serious 
work. We suspect that it will find its serious work 
less exhausting to its vitality than its peripatetic 
picnic has been, and we congratulate it on having 
come to an end of its arduous pleasures. The pub- 
lic will look with interest to see whether this great 
and much-advertised assemblage produces any more 
substantial results than those involved in dining, 
wining, and traveling together. The objective 
point which such a Congress should have in view is 
plain enough—it is the establishment of closer com- 
mercial relations between the various States which 
make up the continents of North and South Amer- — 


‘lea; and it is equally clear that, if this is a desir- 


able end, and is to be brought about, the first step 
to be taken must be a removal, or at least a modi- 
fication, of artificial barriers which legislation has 
created to such trade. The making of a common 
silver coinage will be useless if there be no inter- 
State trade which calls for the use of such a cur-— 
rency, and the establishment of steamship lines by 
means of subsidies or otherwise will be equally use- 
less if there are no freights to be carried between 
the Northern and Southern ports. Antecedent to 
any consideration of the establishment of either a 
common coinage or transportation lines must be a 
careful and candid consideration of the terms on 
which it is for the mutual interest of these coun- 
tries to exchange their products. In other words, 
some form of commercial reciprocity between the 
States, binding them together in commercial rela- 
tions and enlarging the market of each country by 
making all the countries a market for each, must be 
the first end to be kept steadily in view. The fram- 
ing of such a treaty in detail would require much 
statesmanship and, perhaps, many compromises, 
unless, indeed, the United States, as by far the 
stronger nation, shall be ready to adopt—as we 
believe it will be both wise and generous to do—a 
general policy of absolute reciprocity, which would 
with one stroke open all the markets of both con. 
tinents to the United States, and open all the mar- 


| 
| 
| 
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kets of the United States to all the other States in 
America. If this could be done, a common coinage 
would follow readily enough, and steamship lines 
would establish and maintain themselves without 


the aid of subsidies. 


* 
* 


Last week two very important decisions were 
rendered against Trusts—decisions which attacked 
not only the specific methods in which the con- 
demned combinations were organized, but the 
general principle which must underlie them all. 
One of these decisions was in the case of the Dia- 
mond Match Company. One of the members of 
this ring had borrowed money in 1880 in order to 
secure admission to the combination, giving his stock 
as collateral, and agreeing to pay to his creditors 
half of the profits assigned him. Dissatisfied with 
the sum paid them, they collected the dividends 
upon the stock which they held. The member of 
the combination thereupon sued them to recover 
his stock and the dividends. The lower court gave 
judgment in his favor, on the ground that the 
stipulated division of profits was against public 
policy. This seemed to be severe enough against 
the principle of combination, but the Supreme 
Court went a step further, and reversed the decis- 
ion of the lower court on the ground that the 
whole enterprise was so entirely unlawful that the 
courts could not interfere to enforce any of the 
contracts. The decision handed down holds, among 
other things, that even if this monopoly were shown 
to have reduced the price of matches it would still 
be unlawful, for this reduction might have been 
temporarily necessary in order to crush competition. 
The fact that it rests in the discretion of the com- 
pany at any time to raise prices to an exorbitant 
figure makes the whole combination a_ public 
menace. 

The other decision was against the Chicago Gas 
Trust. This was a regularly chartered corporation, 
whose charter stipulated that it should have power 
to buy and hold the capital stock of other gas com- 
panies. When it had absorbed all of the companies 
in Chicago, the Attorney-General of Illinois brought 
suit against it. The lower courts decided in favor 
of the Trust, but the Supreme Court has reversed 
this decision, and laid down the following princi- 
ples: 


**So far as the Trust was organized with the object of hold- 
ing all the shares of the capital stock of any gas company in 
Chicago or Illinois, it was not organized for a lawful purpose, 
and all acts done by it toward the accomplishment of such 
object are illegal and void. Whatever tends to prevent com- 
petition among those engaged ina public employment of busi- 
ness, impressed with a public character, is opposed to public 
policy, and therefore unlawful. Whatever tends to create a 
monopoly is unlawful, as being contrary to publie policy. .. . 
To create one corporation for the express purpose of enabling 
it to control all the corporations engaged in a certain kind 
of business, and particularly a business of a public character, 
is not only opposed to the public policy of the State, but is 
in controvention of the spirit, if not the letter, of the Consti- 


tution.”’ 
* 
* 


The recognition of the fact that a gas company 
is semi-public in its character, so prominent in this 
decision, has been gaining steadily in the thought of 
the country, and has been formulated with still 
greater distinctness in a case brought against the 
city of Toledo in the United States Circuit Court, 
which is now attracting much public attention and 
deserves to attract more. The history of the case 
as told by the Natural Gas Trustees of Toledo, in a 
document just published, is as follows : In the winter 
of 1887 and ’88 over 6.000 citizens of Toledo 
petitioned the Ohio Legislature to authorize the city 
to construct a natural gas pipe line to the fields 
south of it. At that time Toledo was partly sup- 
plied with natural gas by two incorporated com- 
panies. These companies put forward the plea that 
they were in competition with each other and would 
not combine in a monopoly. This plea enabled 
them to prevent the immediate enactment of the 
legislation asked. But in the course of the year it 


became evident that both of thesé companies were 
owned and controlled by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany or its influential members. When this was 
known, the pressure of public opinion in favor of 
municipal ownership became strong enough to 
secure the passage of an act authorizing the city to 
issue $750,000 of four and a half per cent. bonds 
for natural gas, provided that the bill were ratified 
by three-fifths of the people. At an election held 
in April, in spite of the strenuous opposition of the 
company the requisite majority was obtained, the 
vote standing 7,002 Yes, and 4,199 No. ~Ihere- 
upon $75,000 worth of bonds were issued for the 
sake of buying the necessary wells. The agents 
and friends of the private gas companies denounced 
these bonds as illegal and the act which authorized 
them as unconstitutional, and applied for an injunc- 
tion against their sale. The case was taken before 
the United States Circuit Court, and heard by Judge 
Jackson, at Nashville, Tennessee. His decision did 
not leave the companies a single one of their hun- 
dred legs to stand upon. The technical points 
which had been raised against the constitutionality 
of the act were dismissed one after another, and 
when the main ground for attacking it was reached 
the Court held as follows: 

‘* It is urged that while the act authorizes the city to pro- 
cure natural gas for its own use and for use in public 
buildings, etc. (which complainants concede would be a 
public use), the main object and primary purpose of the act 
is to enable the city to supply its individual inhabitants 
with fuel for private use and consumption at a cheaper rate 
than they:could obtain it from other sources. This the com- 
plainants urge is not a public purpose for which the taxing 
power can properly be exercised. . . . Conceding that the 
primary object of the act is as stated, so long as the act is 
for the benefit of the public. or the entire municipality, it 
does not lose its public character. Since the decision in 
Sharpless vs. Philadelphia, it is no longer an open ques- 
tion whether municipalities may engage in enterprises such as 
the one contemplated by the act in question.”’ 

* 

As a result of this decision the $75,000 worth 
of bonds issued were sold, and with it wells were 
purchased having a capacity of more than 100,- 
000,000 cubic feet daily. When, however, the city 
advertised for bids for the remaining $675,000 of 
bonds, to complete its pipe line, the Standard Com- 
pany, it is alleged, used every means in its power 
to prevent their sale. ‘Skilled writers were em- 
ployed to furnish articles for Eastern financial 
journals, to cast discredit on the bonds, on the very 
grounds that had been set aside by Judge Jackson’s 
decision. Not content with this open warfare, anon- 
ymous circulars were sent to leading investment 
agencies in the United States, warning them to be- 
ware of these bonds, as they were under the cloud 
of unconstitutionality and an impending lawsuit. 
When the day arrived for bidding for the bonds no 
bids weremade. Agents of investors were present 
who came to bid, but by some unknown and power- 
ful influence they were induced not to put in their 
bids.” A local subscription of $100,000 among 
citizens of Toledo was quickly raised, and a public 
indignation meeting was called, at which a commit- 
tee was appointed to formulate the case of the city, 
and prepare a document to be submitted to the press 
and to the investors of the country. This docu- 
ment shows that the total indebtedness of Toledo 
is but $3,000,000 as against $33,000,000 of prop- 
erty upon the tax duplicate. Beyond this security 
there is that furnished by the natural gas plant, which 
seems to be so exceptionally good an investment 
for the private companies. The history of this 
fight throws a strong light upon the power with 
which the organized capital of the country will 
resist the efforts to control natural monopolies, and 
also of the firmness with which the masses of the 
people have determined that they shall be con- 
trolled. 


* 


The recent Knights of Labor Convention at At- 
lanta, which received so little attention in the Asso- 
ciated Press reports, seems to have taken several 
important actions. In the first place, an amalgama 


tion of the Knights with the Farmers’ Alliance was 
proposed and indorsed. If perfected, the combined 
body will have a paper membership, and possible 
working membership, of over a million voters, and 
can, perhaps, make itself the organ of the unor- 
ganized masses, city and country.. In the next 
place, the Convention voted upon the question of a 
general strike upon May 1 of next year for an eight- 
hour labor day. It very sensibly voted that while 
it would give its moral support to an eight-hour 
movement, and would direct that the Knights co-op- 
erate with the trade-unions wherever victory seemed 
within reach, it would oppose a general strike 
as premature. Thirdly, the convention practically 
ratified Mr. George’s proposition that the land is 
the common heritage of all the people, and that 
taxes should be levied exclusively upon land values, 
so as to leave labor and improvements free. The 
growth of the free trade sentiment in the Order 
has been remarkable. Two years ago, Mr. Pow- 
derly was apparently the stanchest of stanch pro- 
tectionists. This year, at Atlanta, he said: “The 
laboring classes are not protected—only the manu- 
facturers. The rich receive the protection. The 
American manufacturer adds the duty to what 
should be the natural and fair price for his product. 
The burden of the tariff rests its crushing weight 
upon the poor. The tariff needs reforming. It is 
the poor, the great mass of the people, who need 
protection, and they will never get it under the 
so-called policy of protection.” 
The past week has seen three extensive and 
destructive conflagrations—at Boston, Lynn, and 
Minneapolis. The first burst out on Thanksgiving 
Day, at almost the same spot where the great fire 
of 1872 began, and for many hours it seemed 
likely that in extent it would equal that memo- 
rable disaster. Bedford, Kingston, and Chauncy 
Streets suffered most severely. Splendid business 
blocks built of granite on the site of the old burned 
district crumbled and fell, one after the other, as 
the flames easily swept across the narrow streets. 
Only the unremitting exertions of the efficient fire 
department, aided by those of other towns, pre- 
vented total annihilation of an important part of — 
the business quarter of the city. The loss was at 
first enormously exaggerated, but is now said to be 
not far from $5,000,000, of which two-thirds is 
covered by insurance. This is not much more 
than a twentieth of the loss by the 1872 conflagra- 
tion. Four firemen lost their lives in their brave 
fight with the flames. It seems probable that the 
cause of the disaster was an accident to the electric 
light wires entering a storehouse. Attention is 
here again startlingly directed by calamity to the 
absolute necessity of a closer supervision and 
more careful management of high tension current 
wires, if not of their abolition altogether. Another 
suggestion from the disaster is that high buildings 
of granite and iron in narrow streets will not 
stand against a fire once well started. It needs 
the combination of wide streets, “slow-burning ” 
buildings, and a well-equipped fire department with 
an unlimited supply of water to ward off wholesale — 
devastation by fire in great cities. New York has 
districts of compact, narrow streets which would 
offer but little resistance to such a fire as that in 
Boston, and our water supply is notoriously inferior 
to hers. 


* * 
* 


The fire in Lynn, which took place only two days 
before that in Boston, devastated a greater area and. 
occasioned probably as great a financial loss. Lynn 
is a compactly built city, and the fire destroyed about 
three hundred buildings, including many of the shoe 
factories for which the place is famous, banks, 
churches, newspaper offices, and over a hundred 
dwelling-houses. The most distressing feature of 
this fire is that scores of families were rendered 
homeless, and about eight thousand employees were 
thrown out of work for some weeks at least. The 
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third fire—that of the Minneapolis “ Tribune ” build- 
ing—was the most calamitous of the three in loss of 
life, and has aroused a feeling of deep indignation 
against the criminal negligence of the owners of the 
' building. - This was an eight-story brick edifice, 
occupied by four newspapers and one or more clubs. 
The elevator shaft furnished, as usual, an artificial 
draught and easy pathway for the flames, the build- 
ing was loosely built, and only one fire-escape 
existed. This happened to be at the other end of 
the building from that where the fire broke out, and 
ten or more persons found themselves cut off from 
stairs and fire-escape and perished in agony, two, 
it is said, shooting themselves to escape the torture. 
Among the victims was President Edward Olsen, 
of the University of Dakota. The others were 
assistant editors, telegraph operators, and com- 
positors. What adds particular horror to this 
disaster is the fact that the faults of the building 
were notorious, and that the owner had been urged 
by occupants of the building and by Trades Assem- 
blies, which adopted their cause, to furnish proper 
means of escape, and had refused to do so. A 
meeting of the Typographical Union to which the 
dead compositors belonged has very properly called 
the attention of the authorities to these facts, and 
has demanded a Coroner’s inquest. To allow a fire- 
trap of a building to be crowded in its eight stories 
with human beings, and to then refuse to provide a 
reasonable means of escape, is little, if at all, short of 
murder. 


* * 
* 


On Thursday of last week Boston lost five millions 
of dollars through the agency of an electric 
wire. On Saturday a young man in this city was 
instantly killed; while carrying a show-case of 
considerable height from the sidewalk he brought 
its metal top in contact with the framéwork of 
an electric lamp. These latest facts in the 
long catalogue of disasters from the electric light 
wires give added emphasis to the presentment 
made by the Grand Jury in this city last week. 
This is a vigorous indictment of the present system 
of chaos, and of several of the agents who have con- 
tributed to it. The Grand Jury note the disorderly 
and continuous tearing up of the streets by corpora- 
tions indiscriminately, the entire lack of system in 
laying pipes, and the absolute indifference to public 
comfort and safety shown in dealing with our 
streets. The dangers from the electric lighting 
wires are pointed out, and are charged mainly to the 
practice of stringing electric light wires upon the 
same poles with telephone and telegraph wires. 
‘“ Not only is this a constant menace to the linemen, 
but by the breaking of a wire the contact between 
it and adight wire may be established which will 
conduct into houses or offices a deadly current over 
the telephone wire.” Evidence has been furnished 
the Grand Jury that in over 250 cases wires on tele- 
phone poles below Fourteenth Street are imper- 
fectly insulated. On the matter of — 
there is no evasion or quibbling: 

“The Grand Jury present to the Court that in their opinion 
it was a grave error to intrust such important interests to a 
commission or board having no practical acquaintance with 
the subject of electricity, either theoretical or applied ; they 
believe, from evidence presented to them, that the present 
Board of Electrical Control have been negligent as well as 
incompetent, and are largely responsible for the slow and 
unsatisfactory manner in which the wires are being removed 
from our streets, and are worthy of censure in this respect, 
and that, as soon as possible without the serious impairment 
of vested interests, this Board shall be removed, and the con- 
trol of the electric subways and service should be instrusted 
to competent supervision.”’ 
These are frank words, and there ought to be no 
delay in giving them effect by practical example. 
New York has had sufficient warning of the dangers 
which exist in its midst. If calamities happen 
hereafter because of these dangers, the responsi- 
bility must rest upon the indifference of its citizens. 


* * 


Mr. Spencer’s prediction that before the end of 
this century all the political questions would become 


sociological questions seems very near fulfillment 
in England, where all sorts of social movements are 
in the air and public interest seems to be rapidly 
shifting from the purely political questions to the 
new social questions. The instinct which has 
warned the Conservatives that the Irish question will 
not spend its force when Ireland is pacified is per- 
fectly right. The discussion of the Irish question 
has already resulted in measures which are essen- 
tially revolutionary, and the ultimate influence of 
that discussion of English institutions and law will 
be radical and far-reaching. At this moment labor 
movements of all kinds are at the forefront and have 
become so important that they are engaging the 
attention of Cabinet Ministers no less than the 
opposition leaders. The miners have been holding 
a conference in which they agreed on eight hours 
for underground work, and demand in addition an 
increase of ten per cent.; if the demand is not acceded 
to they propose to organize a strike ; the Sunder- 
land iron molders are demanding an advance of ten 


per cent.; the employees of the Northeastern Rail- 


road, in a series of meetings on the line of the 
road, have united in a demand for shorter hours of 
work, and their demand appears to be supported by 
public sentiment; employees of gas companies in 
various parts of the Kingdom are refusing to work, 
and the companies are beginning to yield to their 
demands; the Clyde engineers have forced a large 
number of employers to increase their wages; at 
Leeds, another great industrial center, employees in 
various lines of work are either striking or threat- 
ening to strike; at Bristol the cotton operatives’ 
strike has been settled, but other industrial disturb- 
ances continue, eight thousand dockers having struck 
against foreign competition. . Gloucester, Swansea, 
Cardiff, Silvertown, Dublin, and London are all 
centers of similar disturbances. It is not surpris- 
ing, in view of this general ferment, that even Lord 
Salisbury declares that the question of wages is the 
question of the hour, and he is politic enough to add 
that he sympathizes with the workingman. 


* 


The importance of the London dock‘ laborers’ 
victory increases instead of diminishes as the weeks 
pass by. The declaration of Lord Rosebery, “ It 
marks an epoch, not merely in the history of labor, 
but of England—nay, even of humanity,” seems to 
be something more than the hyperbole of a Liberal 
statesman carried away by the enthusiasm of the 
midnight audience of street-car employees whom 


he was addressing. The cases in which labor or- 


ganizations have been victorious in their demands 
for at least ten per cent. better wages, accompanying 
shorter hours, since this great victory, are estimated 
at not less than two hundred. In the “ Nineteenth 
Century” for November, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
gives a spirited review of the whole movement. 
The history is one which inspires enthusiasm in our 
common humanity—enthusiasm for the honesty, 
the honor, and the unselfishness of the half-starving 
poor, who, fifty thousand strong, paraded the streets 
of London without violence to person or property, 
and unwilling to sacrifice the cause of their class 
by taking the work of the men who were standing 
out for fair treatment; and enthusiasm for the 
generosity of the middle and upper classes who 
rendered to these men such solid assistance, both 
in sympathy and in money, when they were fighting 
for the rights of humanity as against the rights of 
property. “We were pelted with checks,” says 
the treasurer of the unemployed workmen. In a 
few weeks upwards of forty thousand pounds were 


given. “ No Mansion House fund in a great national 
disaster,’ 


says John Burns, “could have been re- 
sponded to with more extravagant generosity.”’ In 
one memorable case at least, a great employer, Mr. 
Henry Lafone, himself gave strike pay to his own 
men when, under a sense of social duty, they left his 
works empty. Among the poor the enthusiasm for 
the cause gave the movement almost the character 
of a religious revival. 


“ John Burns,” says Mr, 


Harrison, “ contrived to fire it with a sense of social 
duty as its keynote. He stood up again and again 
preaching about men’s duty at home and abroad, 
and the singular hold which he has won over the 
masses is due to the sense that he is regarded more 
as a moral reformer than a strike leader. Mothers 
of new-born infants have carried them to him 
through the crowd that he might put his hand upon 
them.”” ‘As a result of it all, the idea that the 
poorer classes cannot be organized and cannot 
through organization obtain redress of grievances 
has been exploded. The trade-unions have accepted 
the spirit of socialism, and extended the field of 
their operations so as ‘to take in the hitherto unor- 
ganized mass of poorer workmen. These masses 
have in their turn accepted the methods of trade- — 
unionism. The deadening belief that reform is 
hopeless, and the destructive belief that it is hopeless 
without revolution, have perished together. 
* * 


Genrkat News.—The New York World’s Fair 
Fund has passed the proposed guarantee limit of 
$5,000,000, and it is now intended to double that 
sum. Martin Farquhar Tupper, the author of 
‘“‘Proverbial Philosophy,”’ which once had an enor- 
mous popularity in this country, died in London, 
England, on November 29. He was a man of the 
most amiable character, and his works had excel- 
lent moral intention, though not highly esteemed 
as literary productions. Captain Wissman is to 


open the caravan road from Pangani to Mount 


Kilima-Njaro in East Africa. The Brazilian 
Republic has been recognized by France, and seems 
to meet with no organized opposition at home. 
A dispatch from Pesth states that a plot to assassi- 
nate the Hungarian Prime Minister, Herr Tisza, 
has been frustrated. The National Silver Con- 
vention held in St. Louis last week prepared a 
memorial to be presented to Congress asking for 
free and unlimited coinage of silver dollars of the 
present standard, to be full legal tender equal to 
gold, and asking that till such law is adopted the 
Treasury be required to coin the maximum of silver 
authorized by law—$2,000,000 per month. 
The Cronin case in Chicago is still continuing as 
we go to press. A verdict will probably be reached 
this week. New evidence was introduced to the 
effect that penknives belonging to.the murdered 
man were found in the pocket of one of the ac- 
cused—Coughlin. The Brooklyn Presbytery con- 
considered the creed revision question Monday 
night, and, by a vote of 48 to 3, expressed their 
desire for a revision of the Confession of Faith. 
The points on which revision is recommended will 
be discussed at an adjourned meeting. The same 
night the Buffalo Presbytery voted 21 to 12 in 
favor of revision. 


THOUGHT LEADERS. 


HE article on “ Progressive Religious Leaders ” 
in the Congregational Church, in another col- 
umn, is written by one who is himself a thought 
leader. Dr. Whiton is known in this country by 
his occasional contributions to theological literature ; 
yet he exemplifies the proverb that a prophet is not 
without honor save inhis own country. In England, 
curiously, he is better known than here ; he preaches 
there every summer to large congregations, and his 
writings have there had, if not a larger circulation— 
concerning that we cannot speak—a more recognized 
influence. This may be partly due to the fact that 
in that land of conservatism liberal ideas are more 
readily received than in America, partly to the fact 
that pure scholarship counts for more there than 
here. 


The series of articles of which this is the first 
assumes that the Church of Christ is in motion, 
that the encampment is breaking up for a forward 
movement. Whether this movement is for good or 
for ill, whether what we are leaving behind us is 
the very arms and munitions of war or mere im- 
pedimenta, may be, perhaps, questioned, though we 
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do not share the questioning. At all events, our 
object in these articles is to give a series of sketches, 
not of the men who have brought the army to its 
present resting-place; not of the men who have 
done or are doing good service in holding positions 
y won, but only of those men who are avow- 
rposely, intentionally, leaders in a forward 
If Dr. Whiton were attempting to 
make an adequate estimate of all the great moral 
and spiritual forces of Congregationalism, some 
names should be added quite as eminent as any of 
those included in: his list. But the men omitted 
would themselves disavow being leaders in an intel- 
lectual movement toward a changed theology. 

We do not at all wonder at the alarm with which 
many good Christian people view this movement 
which we view only with hopefulness. There is a 
new theology movement and a no-theology move- 
ment, which are often and not unnaturally con- 
founded, but which are in reality in directly the 
opposite directions. They have, indeed, a common 
point of departure, and are animated by a common 
intellectual desire. They are both essentially evo- 
lutionary; they both regard life as a constant 
development of higher from lower and more 
rudimentary forces; they both regard every moral 
and intellectual stage reached as only the basis for 
pressing forward to something beyond. They are 
both protests, more or less conscious, against the 
dualistic conception of creation; they both object to 
such antitheses as reason and faith, science and 
religion, nature and the supernatural, law and 
miracles, the religious and the secular; they both 
aim to construct a theory of life which will show it 
to be, at least in the ideal toward which it is tend- 
ing, harmonious. In this they are agreed—no- 
theologians and new-theologians. But they aim at 
the same intellectual result by processes which 
lead in diametrically opposite directions. The 
no-theology abolishes faith and substitutes ra- 


tionalism, abolishes religion and contents itself 


with science, abolishes the supernatural and 
permits only a mechanical theory of nature; 
denies the possibility of miracles, which it persists 
in defining as violations or suspensions of the 
laws of nature; regards inspiration, revelation, 
incarnation, atonement, as impossible conceptions 
because as interventions in the orderly course of 
cause and effect. The new theology antagonizes 
the no-theology at every point, while seeking the 
same end—the harmony and unity of the universe- 
It regards faith as a natural faculty which gives 
the soul vision of the invisible and imperishable 
world, not as a special religious gift bestowed upon 
the elect. It regards immortality as a present fact, 
not as a future hope. It regards religion as the 
phenomena of the moral and spiritual world, to be 
perceived by faith and collated and compared by 
reason as the phenomena of the material and mortal 
world are collected by observation and collated and 
compared by reason. It regards the supernatural 
not as the contra-natural or the un-natural, but as 
the infinite-and eternal Spirit pervading all nature, 
ruling in rather than over nature—the everlasting 
law of its being, not an occasional intervention with 
laws which have an existence independent and 
apart. It regards miracles, not as violations 
of the order of the universe, that is of the 
being of God, but as signs and tokens of the pres- 
ence of that being in the universe, witnessed by 
works too great for the spirit of man to have 
accomplished. It regards religion, not as a life 
apart from life, a department by itself set off from 
secularity, but as the art of all true living, the life 
of God in the soul of man. It regards inspiration 
and revelation and incarnation and atonement, 
not as episodical facts, occuring once in far-off ages 
and never repeated, but as the true and divine proc- 
esses of the moral and spiritual life, as the out- 
working manifestation of the inworking power of 
a Personal God in the soul and life of man—never 
to be completed till the Church of Christ becomes 


in very truth the body of Christ, the incarnate 
manifestation of Him who fills it with his fullness, 
working in it that which is well pleasing in his 
sight, and presenting it, like its prototype the 
Christ, faultless before his throne, without spot or 
wrinkle or blemish, or any such thing. 

Whether this movement is toward a sound the- 
ology, a Biblical theology, a theology in accord with 
the ecumenical creeds of Christendom, we shall not 
here stop to inquire. We believe it to be sound in 
its philosophy, Biblical in its spirit, and in its deep- 
est and most essential nature in accord with the 
theology of the past, yet only as the growth of 
to-day is in accord with that out of which it grew, 
only as the tree is in accord with the root, and the 
fruit with the blossom, and manhood with the 
childhood. But it certainly is not. a growth toward 
a denial of Christian revelation—that is, Deism ; nor 
toward a denial of a Divine Spirit in nature and in 
history—that is, Positivism ; nor toward a denial of a 
power of spiritual vision inman—that is, Rationalism. 
Ic is a movement in exactly the opposite direction. 
It might possibly be accused of a tendency toward 
Pietism, but not toward Deism; toward Panthe- 
ism, but not toward Atheism; toward Mysticism, 
but not toward Rationalism. It seeks to show the 
unity and harmony of the universe by methods dia- 
metrically opposite to those employed by Frederic 
Harrison and Professor Huxley, not to say Herbert 
Spencer ; and is, we believe, so far from being an ally 
of materialism that it is the very direction in which 
the church must look for victory over materialism in 
all its protean forms. : 

In describing the Leaders of Progressive Thought 
in the Congregational Churches, Dr. Whiton gives 
to our readers portraitures of some of the men who 
aré leading thought in this direction. As such the 


gallery is measurably complete, and the portraits 


excellent bits of character painting. 


NEWSPAPER BRUTALITY. 


ig is an encouraging sign of the times that honor- 
able men are beginning to discharge a duty which 
they have long neglected—the duty of protesting 
against the gross violations of decency of which many 
American newspapers are guilty; offenses which are 
crimes against the well-being of the country. No 
intelligent man can watch with indifference the 
incoming of the tides of scandal and vulgar gossip 
which the newspapers twice a day send over the 
land, so that no remote hamlet is secure from the 
vile invasion. We noted not long ago a brutal 
offense against the memory of a dead woman by a 
metropolitan daily newspaper—an offense all the 
more dastardly because the person attacked could 
no longer defend her name or her character. This 
kind of moral insensibility is not exceptional among 
the newspapers; on the contrary, the daily news- 
paper which a man is willing to have on his library 
table is the exception, so widespread has the demor- 
alization of the press become. No man or woman, 
however honorable and worthy, is safe from the 
scandal-mongers who edit and publish a host of 
American newspapers. The fact that they may 
irretrievably ruin a promising career or break a 
noble heart is a matter of entire indifference to 
these dealers in sensationalism. Their only aim is 
to secure material for striking headlines; and for 
that purpose a lie serves as well as the truth—a lie 


that may blight an unoffending woman’s life or 


wreck the career of a promising man. Rarely has 
the character of this prevalent vice of the daily 
press been more vigorously characterized than by 
Mr. E. J. Phelps in an admirable article in the 
current number of “Scribner’s Magazine 


“One thing, at least, must be generally admitted—the 
newspapers have put an end to all human privacy. There is |- 


no man so obscure, so unassuming, so utterly withdrawn from 
the public eye and from all challenge of popular attention, 
who has the right to any concealment of any act or fact or word 
or thought of his own private life, if it will make an item, or, 
especially, if it be one from which, by any misrepr tatio 

or gloss, a sensational story can be made and sold. The 


reporter is omniscient and omnipresent. If we take the wings 
of the morning and fly to the uttermost parts of the sea, he 
is there before us, insatiable, rapacious, remorseless. His 
theory is that every circumstance and incident in every man’s 
and woman’s life is the property of the public, if it can be 
made to minister to the appetite for scandal or idle gossip, or 
the pleasure of the base in the humiliation or discredit of 
those above them. With him, sorrow commands no charity, mis- 
fortune no consideration, age no reverence, woman no defer- 
erence, death no solemnity, the grave no refuge. Nothing is so 
pathetic or so pitiful as to appeal to him for forbearance. Hu- 
manity has no rights that he is bound to respect. The only ques- 
tion is, Will the story sell, if sufficiently distorted, exagger- 
ated, and dressed up ?”’ 


_ These are strong words, but not a whit too strong ; 
they fall short of an adequate description of this 
offense against common decency and welfare ; no 
words can convey any adequate impression of the 
mighty influence for moral corruption and social 
vulgarization which a large number of our news- 
papers are daily exercising. The meanness of their 
attacks on individuals is incredible, the brutality of 
it is shocking. Barbarism still lingers in some form 
in every civilization, and in this country we find it 
surviving in its worst features in some of our news. 
papers. Respect for character, the honorable instinct, 
which protects the weak, are the essential character- 
isties of civilization; these are not only lacking in 
many of our so-called “leading” newspapers, but 
they are replaced by the savage instincts—love of 
inflicting pain and desire to destroy the unprotected. 
Every one who has had any opportunity of gaining 
information about such matters has known instances 
of the most terrible misery inflicted upon inoffensive 
people by unscrupulous newspapers bent on enter- 
taining their readers at any cost to happiness or 
truth. Not long agoa “leading” newspaper in this 
city literally hounded a man to his death by relent- 
less and unjustifiable petty persecution. Homes 
broken up, families scattered, unoffending persons 
disgraced—these are the constant fruits of this kind 
of “ newspaper enterprise.” 

Men who are guilty of crimes must expect no 
mercy, and we make no plea for them; society | 
ought to attain self-knowledge, although the educa- 
tion involves the knowledge of crime. It is 
not for those who are criminal that we protest 
against this invasion of privacy, but for those 
whose only offense is that in some way, direct 
or indirect, they have become objects of public 
curiosity. Some time ago a young man of good 
character was secretly married in a neighbor- 
ing city; the only irregularity about the marriage 
was the fact that it was not announced.: After a 
time the secret became known to a number of 
friends, and the fact of the marriage was made 
public. That was the whole story. Unfortunately, 
a local paper got hold of this bit of private life, 
elaborated it with sensational details, and spread it — 
as a delectable feast before its readers. The young 
man, unduly but not unnaturally sensitive, was 
unable to endure the sudden gaze of a whole com- 
munity, and committed suicide. The young wife 
sits in the ashes of her happiness, and the news- 
paper goes quietly on its relentless way. There 
was no crime in this case, and no reason why the 
facts should have been paraded at length in the col- 
umns of a local newspaper. If the public welfare 
demanded that the fact of a secret marriage be 
made public, it might have been stated without am- 
plification or comment. In the same city a man 
recently died who in his youth had been guilty of 
a serious fault, repented of, atoned for, and left far 
behind in the prosperity of a useful and honorable 
career. By accident the same newspaper came 
upon this fact, and, although no possible good was 
to be gained, and every possible evil was to be done, 
it followed up the elue like a detective, interviewed 
all sorts of disreputable people, amplified the story 
in the most sensational style, and gave it to the 
public. The man died under the merciless exposure, 
and the readers of the enterprising newspaper were 
-treated to a story of a boy’s offense twenty years 
ago ended and atoned for. : 

Instances of this kind could be multiplied in- 
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definitely ; probably every reader has known of 


similar cases, and of those more striking, where the 


sufferers have been absolutely free from offense. 
This crime against the privacy of human life is in 
some respects the most despicable and contemptible 
of which men can be guilty. It combines the methods 
of the spy with the cowardly audacity of the bully ; 
the audacity which is brave because it knows it 
cannot be punished. The law of libel is ludicrously 
inadequate in these cases; there is really no 
redress for the victims of these outrages. There 
‘is but one word which adequately describes these 
newspaper offenses; they are simply brutal. The 
owners or editors of the newspapers which are 
guilty of this sin are no better than the brutes who 
lie in wait with bludgeons to brain those who are 
unfortunate enough to cross their path; their 
methods, their aims, and their deeds are inhuman. 
They thrive by pandering to the lowest instincts 
of men, and they are daily spreading corruption 
and vulgarity. No one can look through the 
columns of many of the newspapers which are daily 
issued in almost countless numbers without a feeling 
of dismay. Can the men who read this vile, 
prurient: stuff, these columns of vulgar and ignoble 
personalities, retain any sense of decency? Does 
— not this daily overflow of impurity mean the vulgar- 
ization of the whole country? Itis high time that 
henorable men speak out on these matters and set 
the seal of ignominy on the kind of: journalism 
which is only another name for brutality—the 
journalism which is peculiarly the disgrace of this 
country, which foreigners look at with bewilderment 
and are unable to understand why it is tolerated a 
single hour. It is fast becoming intolerable, and 
the time cannot be distant when a reaction toward 
decency will set in. Meanwhile every man who 
eares for the morals of his children or the honor of 
the country ought to protest in every way against 
this evil. Refuse to read the papers which insult 
their readers by setting scandal and gossip before 
them ; when the sales fall off, there will be a speedy 


reform of morals. 


BEAUTY IN WORK. 


Tae is a pleasure in looking at a perfect 
piece of work which every one feels, although 


no one can satisfactorily analyze it. The delight 


given by a beautiful picture, statue, landscape, 
poem, or address is universal. It is the recognition 
which every man gives instinctively, if not intel- 
ligently, to perfection. ‘There is nothing which has 
such power of giving permanent joy, as well as of 
- thrilling one with the inspiration of the moment, as 
a noble thing nobly done, and it is just in propor- 


tion as a piece of work approaches this standard | 


that it gives delight to him who makes it and joy to 
those who look upon it. A piece of work need not 
' be a piece of art in order to bear the impress of 
this quality ; it may be what most men would call a 
piece of drudgery; but if it be done with the 
honesty, the fidelity, and the intelligence which 
stamp it with perfection, it has in its effect, at least, 
the quality of a work of art. All men ought to be 
artists. God is never less than an artist in the 
- most insignificant detail of his workmanship, and 
never more than an artist, if one understands what 
that term means, in the divinest of his creations, 
Imperfection always implies ignorance, unfaithful- 
ness, or imperfect mastery of one’s materials ; per- 
fection always involves intelligence, fidelity, com- 
plete skill. If all the work done in the world were 
done in the spirit of the artist, we should have 
neither vulgarity, sham, nor any kind of dishonesty. 
Soundness of substance and beauty of form would 
be the characteristics of everything which we see 
and use. No man has any right to put less than 
his whole intelligence and his entire character into 
whatever he is called upon to do. No man can 
safely discriminate between the different kinds of 
work which come to his hand in order that he may 


-| the care of Christ’s poor. 


do some well and others ill. The work which one 
does in the spirit of an artisan destroys the ability 
to do any kind of work in the spirit of an artist. 
The Biblical injunction, “ Whatever your hands 
find to do, do with your might,” covers every 
possible form of activity. The great workers have 
all been artists—that is, they have conceived of 
their work as something well worth all they could 
put into it, and they have done it with joy because 
the reward of thorough workmanship was to be 
theirs. That reward is not always external; it 
does not always come in the form of popalar recog- 
nition ; it is not always paid for in money; but it 
is the only reward which really satisfies a man of 
conscience. Whatever you do, whether it be paint- 
ing of pictures, or writing of books, or making of 
sermons, or keeping of accounts, or the work of a 
housewife, do it as if your life depended upon the 
completeness, finish, and beauty which you are to 
give it. Dean Stanley once preached a very beav- 
tiful sermon on an old servant—an obscure, unknown 
woman, whose whole life had been given to the 
most commonplace work ; but when she had gone, 
and those whom she had served remembered the 
unbroken fidelity and the unselfish spirit which had 
characterized all the years of her services, they 
recognized a certain beautiful quality in what she 
had done, a certain perfection in the completeness 
and harmony of her life. She was a true artist, 


although she had never handled a brush or a pen. 


A THOUGHT FOR ADVENT. 


yg numberless churches and homes busy heads 

are already making plans, and busy hands work- 
ing, for Christmas observance. Thousands of peo- 
ple, young and old, are going over the lists of 
their friends, recalling their needs and tastes ; thou- 
sands in every community are thinking of those 
who are friendless, or whose friends are, like them- 
selves, poor and destitute. The very thought of 
Christmas sets the heart of the world beating with 
a kindlier inspiration, and turns the thoughts of the 
world for the moment away from its selfish ends to 
All this is admirable so 
far as it goes; it is the same confirmation of the 
truth of Christ’s teaching which the fruit bears to 
the seed ; but it does not go far enough; it is not 
comprehensive enough, and it is too spasmodic. 
One of the excellent services which the destruc- 
tive critics of modern civilization are rendering 
those who believe in and are trying to better it is 
in holding up, before our very faces, the mirror of 
Christ’s life and forcing us to see how distorted our 
own image is when reflected there. We havea vast 
deal to learn and a vast deal to put into our lives 
before the sentiment which speaks in the bells and 
carols and services of Christmas bears its adequate 
and consistent fruit in our lives. It is not enough 
to recall each year the coming of the Saviour of the 
world, not enough to repeat each year the beautiful 
story of his adventamong men. If we are to have 
any part in that coming, our hands and hearts must 
move in harmony with our lips. Praise and prayer 
without the Christly love of and the Christly 
services for humanity are barren and empty. Are 
we preparing for His coming by doing His work ? 


THE SPECTATOR. 


It is a dilapidated outbuilding now, and the merest 


‘ghost of its former self. Scarcely one of the many 


marked features of the old kitchenis left. The cavern- 
ous fireplace, the corner cupboard, the narrow box 
staircase, the heavy double dvors, with their long strap 
hinges, the long narrow table by the south windows, 
have all been removed. And sad, too, to think that, 


one by one, the sturdy farmer folk that lived in and 
loved this now dark and dingy room have all passed . 


away. For the Spectator, it is the Mecca to which he 
most fondly turns when indulging in retrospection. In 


and about it were passed many of those peculiarly 
happy days, the recollection of which grows brighter as 
the years roll by. From late autumn until spring, when 


for five months the nights were long, this kitchen was 
the favorite rendezvous, and conversation, rather than 
reading, the popularamusement. Not that there were 
no books. in the house. There were fifty volumes, at 
least, in the old book-case, but the Spectator cannot 
recall one in the hands of a reader. There are many 
of them now on his own shelves—Gibbon, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burns, and the journal of many a Quaker 
of colonial times. It would be unfair to say that books 
were unpopular, but rather that conversation was held 
in higher esteem. Then, certainly, every neighbor- 
hood had its characters, and their like has not been 
transmitted to the present generation. The Spectator 
saw the last of a native folk, who had occupied his 
neighborhood since 1680. Now a new people, and as 
different as black from white, occupy the land; but 
during the Spectator’s early childhood, his grandfather’s 
help, like himself, had always lived in the neighbor- 


‘hood. They had been boys together, and little wonder 


that, when a day’s work was done, the evening should 
have been spent in reminiscent talk. The farmer was 


not off to his book at candle-light, and the “hands” 


left to their thoughts. 


How glad, now, is the Spectator that he caught, even 
in early youth, a glimpse of simpler times! In one 
way, hewever, the world has not changed: conversa- 
tion continually turned upon the weather, and there 
was one book to which reference was often made, and 
quite frequently consulted —the almanac. How plainly 
the Spectator can see his grandfather adjust his heavy- 
rimmed spectacles and turn to the record of the current 
month! “ Yes, thee is right, Abijah; the moon changes 
in the forenoon.” Then the thin pamphlet was hung 
again in its place in the chimney corner. Hard-headed 
and alertly observant as were the farmers of fifty years 
ago, they all deferred to the almanac’s dictum. Men 
might say, perhaps, what they pleased ; but if he who 
could write an almanac ventured to predict, who were 
they to dispute it? So they thought, and if snow had 
been foretold for the Fourth of July, they would have 
explained the reason why it did not come, and pity, not 
scorn, the prophet. 


* 
* 

The Spectator does not know when the first almanac 
was hung in the chimney corner, but the custom, once 
started, continued to the end, and when the kitchen 
was dismantled, a great pile of “ Poor Richards ” were 
brought to light from a dark hole in the cavernous cor- 
ner cupboard. The wisdom crowded upon those torn 
and tattered pages seems to have been lost, and the 
later generations were content, if the Spectator under- 
stands them, with the commonplaces and predictions 
to which reference has been made. But with all their 
unquestioning reliance upon the almanac, the men who 
were daily out-of-doors were prophets unto themselves, 
and proud of the petty discoveries they claimed to have 
made. This it was that spiced their conversation and 
made the meeting of two or three in a cozy kitchen 
an attractive occurrence to young ears. The Spectator . 
does not wonder that books were ignored, when every 
laboring man laid claim to peculiar knowledge, and, of 
course, formulated weather proverbs, the like of which 
have never got in print. For while the neighborhood 
had, like all others, its common stock of accepted “ say- 
ings,” not a man for miles around but had some two or 
three that he had framed for his own guidance. Every 
discussion teemed with “according to Joshua,” or 
“ Jeremiah’s saying is,” but every man was largely a 
follower of himself. Looking backward, and studying 
his grandfather’s “‘ help,” and even his farmer neigh- 
bors, the Spectator sees, in the light of the present, that 
these men were both ignorant and wise ; having a rich 
store of facts from which they drew illogical deductions. 
But if the people have changed, the country has not ; 
and from the same woodland almanac from which they 
drew their facts we can draw.ours. Can any one read 
it aright? Verily, is not nature a tricksy author ? 
There are the flowers that many a town dweller thinks 
truly report the seasons. Pshaw! Away up in Mas- 
sachusetts, Bradford Torrey found over seventy plants 
in bloom during a November afternoon ; and the Spec- 
tator knows of a meadow where violets, bluets, dande- 
lions, and blue-curl can now be gathered, and December 
will soon be here. 

What of the birds? For of these and blossoms is a 
naturalist’s year made up. The woodland almanae goes 
for little so far as they are concerned ; unless, indeed, 
you have a trained ear for varying twitters. Bird 
music is never lacking, and the Spectator holds it an 
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open question if we may not spare the thrush, when 
there are foxy sparrows among the briers. So far as 
weather is concerned, we cannot build upon our birds, 
and no one of our seasons lacks them. It is the whim 
of closet ornithologists and petty critics to assert that 
winter is comparatively birdless, but even this is not 
true. There are not so many species, by a great deal, 
but, certainly, half as many individuals. Birdless 
indeed! Redbirds, meadow-larks, song-sparrows, and 
blue jays at this moment are making merry in the 
Spectator’s garden. Notwithstanding all this, there 
will always be those who will strive to the end to 
decipher the woodland almanac, and where is be who 
claims not to have solved its meaning? It were well if 
every one spelled over a few pages of it every day. 
It is healthy exercise, fitting one to duties of all kinds, 
and never tending to sour the temper of a sane person 
if, at the close of threescore years and ten, he finds that 
he is sure of but the first lesson—there are four seasons- 
And the moral of this, the Spectator would add—He 
who says least about the weather is the wisest man. 


MY ONLY EXCUSE. 


ice editorial summons for copy lies before me. 
It has lain before me all the evening, like an 
unspoken reproach—the severest of all reproaches. 

This is the evening I had planned to devote to 
The Christian Union’s work. The rest of the 
family were to be absent at a place of amusement, 
and I was to have the house to myself for quiet 
contemplation and uninterrupted labor—only ex- 
cepting the oft-repeated injunction that I must keep 
one ear pointed in the direction of a certain upper 
room, where a certain important young gentleman 
lay sleeping. The family have thus been absent, 
and I have had the house to myself, but an unex- 
pected interruption occurred. This is what hap- 
pened—it is my confession, very humbly tendered : 

Strolling about, with that abstracted air common to 
most literary people when they are engaged in sort- 
ing mixed,mental material for the paper-mill—see- 
ing things without noticing them, hearing the rush 
of the distant locomotive without hearing it—I 
chanced into the library, and lost myself in running 
over the titles of my favorite books. Each title 
was like a stereoscope, through whose eye-pieces 
one gazes down vast vistas and sees reminiscences 
of a long-past springtime spent abroad. As in a 
sudden glare of electric light, the forgotten scene 
flashes once more into reality—the excursion day, 
the sunshine, the beckoning mountain, the ribbon 
of water glittering down its side, the companion 
who was always late—alas! she can never be late 
again—the scent of May flowers, the bumble of 
insects, the haggling over rates of donkey hire, and 
the delicious sense of youth and health and free- 
dom that painted the horizon with the tints of para- 
dise. After this fashion life looked me in the face 
through my library stereoscope. 

Now and then I took down a favorite volume, 
with a caressing kind of touch, such as one gives to 
a dear friend, read a paragraph here and there, and 
looked at the woodcuts. The very feel of the covers 
was familiar—the very scent of the pages, as they 
opened their doorways, inviting entrance. Invol- 
untarily I shook hands with Mr. Pickwick, took off 
my hat to Dr. Jobnson, wept with Silas Marner, 
linked my arm around Colonel Newcome’s, and 
saluted generally that host of unchanging friends 
and foes that form the mutual acquaintances of all 
men and women. 


While I remained among the novels I was safe 


enough, for one hardly needs to re-read a well- 
written prose story; but, happily or otherwise—as 
you, Mr. Editor, may give verdict—the next book 
I found in my hands was a rough old edition of 
Keats—that Moxon edition, with memoir by Lord 
Houghton, which I snatched from a London book- 
stall, ever so many years ago, as a companion on a 
long railway trip to the north—a sort of personal 
edition, filled with penciled notes and queries and 
exclamation points and underlined passages. 

Was that a knock at the side door? I wandered 
through the dimly lighted rooms to the kitchen. 
All was still there. It may have been the young 
gentleman. I wandered to the upper floor. No, 
he lay quietly sleeping; and, by the moonlight, I 
could see his little fists doubled above his head, and 
the dark form beside him was only his mouse-col- 
ored elephant. The sound must have been the 


tapping of dry pods of the jack-bean against the 
parlor windows. 

So, wandering still, I found myself again in my 
study, with finger between the leaves of my Keats, 
as if I had been interrupted atthe place; and from 


where my finger rested shone those opening lines of 
“ Endymion: ” 
“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever : 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 
A bower quiet forus”—ete. 

It was a fatal interruption—this glimpse into the 
fairyland of Keats. I have no further report to 
make. The front door has just opened, and famil- 
iar voices warn me that the evening is gone. I 
have done no work. I have been away in a far 
country. It is almost with a sense of personal 
injury that I find myself still sitting at my desk, 
and find your reproachful letter still eying me 
and still urging its request for “ more copy.” 

Such is my only excuse why I am unable tosend 
you anything at this time. Allow me to offer to 
lend you my Keats for a few days. It will lull you 
into patience, and it will also burn one of the 
bridges over which I am still liable to wander into 
forgetfulness of publishers and printers. G. H. 


A VILLAGE CLUB. 


By L. BARTLETT. 


N the autumn of 1860, when the whole land was 
aflame with political discussions and dissen- 
sions, in a village of Massachusetts a few men, 
neighbors and friends, feeling the need of mental 
relief from the excitement of current events, formed 
a little association with the object of promoting 
social harmony and of discussing the more quiet 
topics connected with literature and science. 

The lyceum, with its formal debates, the nursery 
of many aspiring orators, and its star lecturers, 
men, many of them, of surpassing eloquence, was 
already old-fashioned aud decadent. Moreover, 
there was-felt the need of a mental stimulus 


and pabulum which even the oratory of Quincy, 


Phillips, Rantoul, and Beecher, graceful, finished, 
and eloquent though it was, did not furnish. It 
was not in the expectaton of the gentlemen who 
conceived the idea of these neighborly meetings 
that they were founding a club that should be one 
of the institutions of the community, and, by the 
simplicity and excellence of its plan, become a 
model and a type for others in the cities of Eastern 
Massachusetts ; but when, twenty-five years later, 
the Monday Evening Club, of Haverhill, rejoiced 
in its record and its strength, its younger brothers, 
the Fortnightly Club, and its sisters, the Rome 
Club, of the same city, and members of similar 
clubs: in cities neighboring and remote, paid it 
homage as the parent and primal club, while from 
far-off Honolulu, and from regions near and far, 
loving sons, some not unknown to fame, who had 
left its roof-tree, sent blessings “ for the influence it 
had brought into their lives.” | 

There had been many literary clubs in existence 
before this, but their work had lain within special 
lines. ‘They were clubs of theologians formed to 
discuss the phases of religious faith; of scientists 
interested in the investigation of phenomena and 
inventions ; or of literary critics meeting to criticise 
the latest publications. This Club was unique in 
that it brought together men of all trades and 
professions, each contributing from his own field of 
thought or reading. 

The ‘seven volumes of records that lay on the 
table on the evening of the Club’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary covered an eventful period, not only in the 
political changes which, by an unwritten law, 
formed a theme untouched in the discussions of 
the Club, but in the vast field of thought, experi- 
ment, and discovery in the realms of science, and 
in a literature which swept from the last works of 
Hawthorne and Thackeray to the highest popular- 
ity of Howells and Tolstoi. The one great personal 
value of the Club to each methber was that it had 
enabled him to keep abreast with the current 
thought on nearly all subjects. The Club had 
listened to nearly three hundred carefully pre- 
pared papers, entering twelve distinct fields of 
study, ranging from an early essay on “ The New 
and Rare Metals,” iridium, thallium, etc., to a 
scholarly treatment of the Hindu drama “ Sakoon- 
tala,” and to nearly two thousand five-minute 
talks on diverse topics. 

In a historical review the essayist of the evening 
answered the question, ‘“‘ What has the Club accom- 
plished during the quarter of a century of its ex- 
istence ?” by saying: “ It has been an educational 
institution in no narrow or unimportant sense. It 
has not alone added to the stock of knowledge of 
its members ; but, through those connected with it, 
useful information has been diffused through fam- 
ilies, and a wide circle of listeners to conversations 


regarding its topics and proceedings. Its work has 
stimulated inquiry, created a taste for reading and 
for research in directions which never would have 
been known but for information imparted in Club 
meetings. Many of its members, not accustomed 
to place their thoughts upon paper in the form of 
extended essays, not accustomed to search for and 
read rare and important books, find that new 
tastes have been acquired, new sources of knowledge 
opened, and new capabilities awakened. The social 
influence of the Club has been great and most 
salutary. It has created friendships, stimulated 
personal kindnesses, and banished prejudices.”’ 

Since the inception of this Club, the village of 
six thousand souls, without a library, has grown into 
a city of twenty-six thousand, having a_ public 
library excelled in size by only a few in the largest 
cities, prosperous, progressive, with a large number 
of literary clubs, some of which do an amount of 
work amazing in its extent and thoroughness. 

Its “Rome Club,” an association of ladies, has 
studied intimately the city whose name it bears, 
the history of aadiihestare, the mysteries of politi- 
cal economy, and other subjects as valuable and as 
diverse. This Club in its first winter’s work so 
interested Dr. Holland that he made it the text of 
one of the “Topics of the Times” in the old 
“Scribner’s Monthly,” and declared that “ it con- 
tained a larger number of women who know every- 
thing about Rome than any other town in the 
United States can boast,” and he added: “ What a 
cure for gossip and neighborhood twaddle is con- 
tained in such a club! Now the whole world, 
through all its ages, and among all its scenes and 
peoples, becomes illuminated with a marvelous 
human interest to women who study it together in 
this way! Well, a club for the study of great his- 
torical cities can be formed anywhere, and there 
ought to be a thousand of them formed this winter.”’ 

Another club of younger ladies has made Amer- 


ican history and literature its special theme. It . 


would be impossible to estimate the influence for 
good, for worthy living and high thinking, of this 
Monday Evening Club and the younger clubs in 
the community where they exist. The first club 
was formed amid as many difficulties and as great 


a poverty of intellectual aids as exist in the smaller | 


towns of the country to-day. What it has done 
and is doing may be begun anywhere. | . 

If this article, which has touched briefly the his- 
tory of one club in a little city, shall fail to inspire 


the formation of such clubs in other communities, . 
the object for which it is written will not be ac-. 


complished. If, however, it shall influence the for- 
mation of such clubs, it may well include several 
hints to which the Haverhill clubs owe much of 
their success. The Monday Evening Club was 
formed when neighbor differed with neighbor po- 
litically, and the dividing line between sects was 
drawn more firmly than now. At the very begin- 
ning it was recognized that political or religious 
discussions would surely create variances; hence, 
by an unwritten law, discussion or allusions to these 
topics were excluded. During its threescore years 
of existence this rule has never been violated. 
Elaborate constitutions and finical by-laws are 
obstructions to the success of any club; simplicity 
is its aid. The Haverhill Club has found it suffi- 
cient that the number in the Club be not toolarge to 
be entertained in the homes of its members; that 
the meetings be not too often—once a fortnight from 
October to April is sufficient; that the members 
give to its meetings precedence of all engagements, 
and that necessary absence from any meeting shall 
be excused by the courtesy of a note sent to the 
host and to the secretary ; that the admission of 
new members be by unanimous consent of the Club ; 
that each member preside in turn at the meetings, 
but that the secretary be permanent; and that each 
member in turn provide an essay or “ talk ” for the 
evening. In the Haverhill Club, three-quarters of 
an hour, before the essay of the evening, is devoted 
to five-minute talks, in which each member in turn 
presents briefly whatever in art, literature, science, 
or sociology has interested him since the last meet- 
ing. This feature is of exceeding interest and 
value, for the lawyer, the preacher, the business 
man, the artist, and the artisan, each gives from his 
own treasury and receives from that of the others. 
And after the essay—which in the men’s clubs each 
fashions on the subject that he chooses, and as he 


will—when a cup of chocolate and some light re- 


freshments are furnished, a flow of mirth and wit 
is sure to follow “the feast of reason.” 

If such clubs could be multiplied, there would be 
less of that class which Emerson detested: “ They 
make themselves merry without duties; they sit in 
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decorated club-houses in the cities and burn to- 
bacco and play whist; in the country they sit idle 
in stores and burn tobacco and gossip and sleep. 
_They complain of the flatness of American life. 
They have no perception of its destiny.” Instead, 
we should have, in every hamlet where such a club 
is formed,.the impulse to a higher, nobler plane of 
existence, the influence of which the vision of no 
man can determine, because, like every impulse 
that works for good, it will move on until it touches 
the shores that limit Time. 3 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN EUROPE. 


By Ricuarp T. Ety. 


IIl.—RAILROADS. 

be is not my intention to write anything like a 

scientific account of European railroads, but I 
propose to describe some of my experiences in two 
or three thousand miles of railroad travel in Europe, 
to say a few words about European railroad sys- 
tems, and to make a few comparisons with Ameri- 
can railroads. 

I traveled on English, Irish, Dutch, German, 
Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian railroads, and was 
the greater part of the time on State-owned and 
State-operated railroads; in Germany and Den- 
mark entirely on such railroads. , 

As I traveled, I noticed the stations, and it must 


- ‘be acknowledged that in respect to them we are 


indefinitely behind Europe. We have a few re- 
spectable railroad stations in our greatest cities, but 
even in them, I think, nothing to compare with the 
best in Germany, while outside of our largest cities 
we are very backward, the stations being small, ill 
kept, close and poorly heated in winter, poorly 
lighted at night, almost always unclean, and often 
positively filthy. When I have known American 
railroad magnates to brag of our railroads, I have 
often wished them no worse punishment than to be 
obliged to wait, like others, two or three hours in 
any one of a dozen of their own stations which I 
could name. Even in our great cities we ought to 
be ashamed of many of our stations, as, for example, 
the Baltimore & Ohio in Baltimore, the Calvert 
Street station of the Northern Central in the same 
city; and I have often found the Albany and 
Buffalo stations of the far famed Vanderbilt system 
so disgustingly filthy as almost to make one sick. 
Everywhere in Europe, even in little villages, the 
stations are neat, clean, well kept, and, compared to 
ours, comfortable waiting-places. They are gen- 
erally surrounded by well-kept grass plots, and 
frequently flower beds please and refresh the eye. 
Even the waiting-rooms of the third-class passengers 
are scrupulously clean ; but in all these respects, as 
generally in little conveniences for passengers, the 
State-operated roads excel. 

Another thing that I observed was that the road 
and street crossings were guarded, and this without, 
so far as I noticed, one exception, even in the most 
remote rural districts. We could speed along at the 
rate of forty miles an hour without dread of run- 
ning over people at every crossing. During the 
three years and more that I resided in Europe, I 
never heard of a person who was injured at a rail- 
road crossing; whereas even in our great cities, 
cities like Baltimore and Buffalo, and even our 
Federal capital, Washington, accidents are of fre- 
quent, at times it seems of almost daily, occurrence. 
Now, this is a matter of importance. There are 
evidently many among us who regard money-getting 
as the supreme end of existence, but I must regard 
life as the end, and money-getting but as a means, 
and if a railroad system fails in guarding life it 
seems to me it fails in that which is chief. 

This leads me to speak of safety of railroad sys- 
tems, and I must include safety, not only to the 
traveling public, but what many overlook—to the em- 
ployees. There are those who would have us believe 
that railroad ‘travel is as safe for the traveling pub- 
lic in the United States as in Europe, but I do not 
believe it. All calculations which show this rest, 
I think, on defective statistics. ‘Various railroads 
in Europe will tell you how many years it has 
been since they have had an accident, and what 
important railroad with us can do that? I believe 
every one travels with a feeling of safety in Europe 
which is not experienced with us. The number of 
employees is sufficient for their duties, and the ad- 
ministration is careful and conscientious. The high 
officials busy themselves with the duties of their 
office, and not with stock gambling and manipvu- 
lation of railroad properties—of course an iu.possi- 
bility where railroads are State-owned and State- 
operated. The number of accidents to employees 


must, of necessity, be very small. They are not 
compelled to run on top of cars to be knocked off 
by low bridges and killed, and they are not often 
crushed and mangled between cars, as our brakemen 
are. They are far ahead of us in Europe in the 
regard which they feel for human life, especially 
the life of working le. Of course, every one 
who has looked into the subject knows how far be- 


hind we are in all that legislation, designed to pro- 


tect working people, called factory legislation— 
especially behind England. While we were passing 
through Germany an international exhibition was 
being held in Berlin of those appliances designed 
to prevent accidents and protect life and limb of 
working people in dangerous occupations. We are 
yet far from the time when such an exhibition 
could be held under the auspices of our Federal 
Government. I have seen no reports in our newspa- 
pers of this exhibition, and although such have 
doubtless appeared, the little interest shown in it 
by Americans shows our backward condition in this 
feature of a high civilization. I suppose they are 
the most careful on the State railroads, where the 


principle of responsibility accompanies power. 


When some of the railroads of Germany were pri- 
vate, it was said that the expenses of their manage- 
ment were less than those of the State roads, but 
Professor Lester F. Ward, of Washington, who 
was commissioned to make an examination, found 
this difference accounted for by the better pay of 
the employees on the latter. As far as I could tell 
from so hasty an examination, the employees looked 
better cared for on the public roads on which I 
traveled than on those operated by private compa- 


‘nies. 


This leads to another point of comparison with 
American railroads. Railroads in Europe, broadly 
speaking, do not become bankrupt, and do not in 
their management impoverish the many for the sake 
of the few. When we compare the railroad man- 
agement of various countries, we must of course 
consider stockholders, bondholders, and all others 
who have invested capital in these enterprises. Now, 
so far as my experience goes, you can, in every city, 
and even every considerable village, with us, find 
here a widow, there an orphan, here a small mer- 
chant, there an artisan or perhaps a teacher, whose 
small property has been diminished or lost by inef- 
ficient railroad management, and oftener by some 
swindle which ought to have landed those respon- 
sible for it in the penitentiary, but instead made 
rich men of them. You find little or nothing: of 
this kind in Europe, particularly not in Germany. 
Railroad property in those countries where I trav- 
eled was as safe property to own as any other kind 
of property, and the fact that it is not safe property 
with us, the fact that outside of a small ring no one 
knows the real condition of our railroad property, 
is itself a condemnation of our railroad system which 
it takes many good features to counterbalance. 

Let me say a word about speed, in which it is 
supposed we excel. It is not true that we excel. 
Germans claim that their average speed is greater 
than ours, and I think this is so. We have very 
few fast trains, and for one traveling at all off main 
lines it is with us difficult to make twenty-five miles 
an hour. Recently I could not make that speed 
between Baltimore and Buffalo, and on consulting 
the time-table I found that no train between Buffalo 
and Pittsburg made that rate of speed. It would 
be regarded as a marvelously fast train which should 
take us across our continent at that rate. On the 
other hand, I traveled from London to Copenhagen, 
a distance of about nine hundred miles, at the rate 
of nearly twenty-five miles an hour, yet was on the 
water from Harwich to Rotterdam, say ten hours, 
and from Kiel to Korsoer, say seven; of course it 
was also necessary to stop at every frontier for ex- 
amination of baggage. We must have averaged on 


land from thirty-five to forty miles an hour, includ- 


ing all stops. Yet we did not seem to be traveling 
fast, and in the coupé in Germany some American 
ladies were making the customary complaint about 
the slow German trains. There is a quiet about 
their system, an absence of noise and flurry, which 
makes it seem that the trains are not moving so fast 
as our long, heavy, swaying cars, even when the 
latter are going much slower. Moreover, in the 
long distances I traveled I missed no connection, 
and, except in Norway and Sweden, no train was 
late. One of my colleagues, who has recently trav- 
eled in Europe three or four times as far as I did, 
says he did not miss a single connection. 


It has been said that in- Germany improvements. 


have not continued since the purchase of private 
railroads by the Government some ten years ago. 
This is evidently an invention of interested parties, 


for it is contradicted by obvious facts. I was in 
rmany ten years ago, and again this summer for 
the first time since, and I was on the lookout for 
improvements, and I can say that within my mem- 
ory in those parts of the United States with which 
I am familiar I have seen no parallel improvement. 
On the through trains I noticed lavatories and other - 
conveniences formerly missed. I also observed 
through cars even for second-class passengers. I 
did not change from the German frontier to Ham- 
burg, and you can now, even with a second-class 
ticket, take a car at Hamburg and ride without 
change to Flushing, Holland, where you take the 
steamer for England. In the coupé with me as I 
was traveling to Hamburg, Germans were talking 
about the great improvements in travel in recent 
years, and it was mentioned that one could travel 
from Hamburg to Switzerland without change of 
cars. It must be remembered that these conven- 
iences are not offered for high-priced tickets on 
extra trains, but to those who hold second-class 
tickets, and sometimes even to holders of third- 
class tickets. Where can that be matched with us, 
even with an ordinary first-class ticket? You cannot 
ride even from Baltimore to Richmond without a 
change at Washington, where you generally have 
to wait a long time; for example, three hours and 
eleven minutes on the express for Richmond, which 
leaves New York at 8:30 a.m. | 

Another improvement is gas in the cars; and on 
the State railroads of Sweden I enjoyed even in 
second-class cars electric lights. Moreover, the 
lights have hoods so that they can be covered at 
night—a convenience I have often wished for on 
Pullman sleeping-cars with us. On the same rail- 
roads in Sweden the cars are connected on what is 
called the vestibule principle, so that passengers 
can pass readily and safely from one car to another, 
and this recent improvement among us for holders 
of high-priced tickets is enjoyed by all there, and 
appears to have been in use for years. 

Comparing generally the railways over which I 
passed, the English excelled in speed, but in other 
respects the State railroads showed a superior re- 
gard for the convenience and comfort of passen- 
gers. The English, for example, do not provide 
closets on the trains. Why the English should be 
so much faster has never been clear to me. It is 
evident, however, that it is not due to the fact that 
they are operated by private corporations, because 
on the Continent the roads so operated have never 
excelled in speed the State roads. 

A single article is really inadequate even for 
such comments as I set out to make on so large a 
subject, and it must be closed with a few general 
remarks and a personal experience. Whatever it 
may be possible to accomplish with us, I returned 
more than ever convinced that, as far as principle is 
concerned, State railroads are preferable to our 
system. It was once regarded as a doubtful ques- 
tion in Germany, but there you are now told by 
men of all parties that the test of experience has 
decided unequivocally in favor of State railroads 
as more economical, better managed, more fairly 
managed, and, as I believe, a less corrupting politi- 
eal factor. The United States had such an oppor- 
tunity for the construction of railroads as no other 
country ever enjoyed. The country was of vast 
area, land nearly everywhere was cheap, and for 
thousands of miles given gratis, with large adjoin- 
ing tracts amounting to millions upon millions of 
acres; the public contributed millions upon millions 
in the way of tax exemptions, and still larger sums 
in the way of. bounties, subventions, and bond 
subscriptions; a large part of our country is so level 
that the ties can be laid on the ground almost as 
found, and the construction has been assisted by 
the well-known mechanical and inventive American 
genius, developed by our environment. That the 
success achieved has corresponded to our advan- 
tages is not plain, and I believe it is only neces- 
sary to gather together all the facts to convince 
any competent and impartial person of the superi- 
ority of State management. Of course, with our 
long distances we developed certain improvements, 
like the Pullman cars, not usually needed where 
people travel for a few hours at atime only. With 
our luxurious mode of life, encouraged by the many 
parvenus among us, luxuries are provided on a few— 
comparatively very few—trains among us for those 
who can pay for them. How little needed Pull- 
man cars are in Europe can be seen by the fact 
that Americans who have become used to the ways 
of travel and the customs of. the people of a” 
country like Germany nearly always travel second- 
class. It is because ordinary travel is made so 
comfortable there that people will not use expensive 
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Pullman cars when tried. I, for example, travel 
second-class in Germany, when I do not travel 
third, yet at home generally travel in a Pullman. 

When I landed in New York I saw advertised 
“the vestibule special” on the Pennsylvania from 
New York to Washington. As it was an Ameri- 
can railroad, it goes without saying that it was “‘ the 
finest train in the world.”” Everything with us is the 
“best in the world.” I took the train to Bal- 
timore, determined to do full justice to it. Natu- 
rally, I had several pieces of baggage. ‘There was 
in Jersey City no porter to help me on the train, 
and naturally the conductor who was standing by 
the car would have scorned todo so. I struggled on 
board, got my seat with the help of the porter who 
finally appeared, but found no convenient place for 
my pieces of baggage. My seat was not high 
enough in the back, and was not so comfortable as 
second-class in Germany. Instead of electric light, 
dim oil lamps gave a feeble illumination as we 
passed through the tunnels; hungry, I ordered a 
very modest lunch, and sighed as I paid seventy- 
five’ cents, remembering the fine dinners on the 
other side for half that sum. Special mention was 
made in the advertisement of the “ smooth-running ” 
trains, but I had to half empty my cup of tea to 
keep it from spilling. The fare was $7.40—about 
double the European rate ; and as I rode along, I 
tried to discover some respect in which I was more 
comfortable or better off than on the third-class car 
from Liverpool to London, where I paid half the 
fare per mile, where I had a seat high enough in 
the back, where I found plenty of room for the 
pieces of baggage of myself and my companions, 
and where I traveled ten miles an hour faster. I 
could find no particular in which I was better off, 
but in one respect I was distinctly worse off. As 
we flew past all the unguarded crossings I be- 
came nervously afraid that we would never get to 
Baltimore without committing murder. 


THE TRANSLATOR OF OMAR 
KHAY YAM.’ 


By Hamitton W. MABIE. 


pee ORE the publication of these volumes few 
people knew how marked an individuality was 
concealed behind the striking translations or adapta- 
tions from Calderon and Omar Khayydm which for 
a long time past have been in the hands of those 
who know the best contemporary English literature. 
There was a quality about this work of adaptation, 
whether from the Persian, the Greek, or the Span- 
ish, which was peculiarly distinctive; a quality of 
individuality as pungent as any which has appeared 
in original English verse in this generation. So 
pervasive and dominant is this quality that, so far 
as Omar and Calderon are concerned, the transla- 
tions may be treated as original contributions to 
modern poetry ; Fitzgerald has stamped himself on 
the material furnished by the earlier poets so com- 
pletely that his image all but obliterates theirs. 

A writer of such distinctive quality attracts his 
own circle of readers by virtue of a certain intel- 
lectual sympathy which carries with it the power 
to discern the man behind the work. Those who 
have been familiar with Fitzgerald’s verse have 
known that the author of these adaptations was ‘a 
man by himself, one who lived his own life and 
saw the world from his own point of view; but 
until the publication of his letters few knew the 
manner of that life. The friends who were drawn 
to Fitzgerald were a select company of the best 
English minds ; reading these pages one feels that 
he is in the first society of the time—the society of 
the Tennysons, Carlyle, Thackeray, Barton, Sped- 
ding, Mr. Lowell, and Professor Norton. To these 
intimates Fitzgerald wrote with the simplicity and 
frankness of a large, simple nature; a man to 
whom the world meant neither conformity nor 
uniformity, but a place for a fire, a book, and the 
quiet working out of one’s life. 
this noisy time the quiet of Fitzgerald’s daily life 
offered a contrast as striking as that between the 
solitude of Woodbridge, in Suffolk, where he lived 
so long, and the turmoil of the Strand in London. 
A man so individual is always a fresh revelation of 
life, and those who knew him recognized him as 
rare and precious in a world of commonplace people. 
Fitzgerald did not miss that recognition which gets 
its value from the intelligence and discernment 
behind it. On hearing the news of his death Tenny- 
son wrote: ‘I had no truer friend; he was one 
of the kindliest of men, and I have never known 
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one of so fine and delicate a wi Amid the 
shadows of later years Carlyle had only friendliness 
“for the peaceable, affectionate, and ultra-modest 
man, and his innocent far niente life.” And 
Thackeray, whose love was weighty with the meas- 
ure of as royal a nature as the time has seen, when 
asked whom among his old friends he loved most, 
answered, “ Why, dear old Fitz, to be sure.’’ There 
are some to whom those few words of the great 
novelist would be worth more than the acclaim of 
the world. 

The men whose words have been quoted knew 
the best that life offered, and one is eager to know 
what manner of man he was who so strongly knit 
such hearts to himself. Love answers the call of 
love, and one is not surprised to find Fitzgerald say- 
ing of himself that his friendships were more like 
loves. He had that eourage of emotion and senti- 
ment which only men of fiber and poise possess— 
the courage to speak one’s heart as well as one’s 
thought. There is nothing in nature more beauti- 
ful than the clear rivulet which flows pellucid from 
the mountain side; there is nothing in the world of 
men more beautiful than the simple, unaffected flow 
of affection from a poised, matured, and disciplined 
man. In 1852, on the eve of setting sail for this 
country, Thackeray wrote to Fitzgerald: “I shall 
send you a copy of ‘Esmond’ to-morrow or s0, 
which you shall yawn over when you are inclined. 
But the great comfort I have in thinking about my 
dear old boy is that recollection of our youth 
when we loved each other as I do now while I 
write Farewell. . . . I care for you, as you know, 
and always like to think that I am fondly and 
affectionately yours.” It was not surprising that 
the man who wrote “ Henry Esmond” wrote in 
this fashion also, but it is not the less refreshing to 
come upon words so whole-hearted and manly. 

Most men of force and parts pursue fame with 
eager watchfulness ; Fitzgerald took great pains to 
avoid it. He kept out of the public view ; he lived 
apart from all the thoroughfares; he endeavored 
to detach his name from his work. He seems 
absolutely indifferent to the praise or blame of the 
world. His resources were not many, but they 
were among the richest which men possess, and 
they were inexhaustible. A man of scholarly in- 
stinct and association, he had access to fields 
which were closed to the great majority of men, 
and the delight, which he found in Greek, Persian, 
and Spanish poetry—to go no further—was unfail- 
ing. Love of music was a lifelong passion with 
him. Archdeacon Groome wrote: “ He was a true 
musician; not that he was a great performer on 
any instrument, but that he so truly appreciated all 
that was good and beautiful in music. He was a 
good performer on the organ, and could get such 
full harmonies out of the organ that stood in one 
corner of his entrance room at Little Grange as did 
good to the listener. Sometimes it would be a bit 
from one of Mozart's Masses or from one of the 
finales of his or Beethoven’s Operas; and then at 
times he would fill up the harmonies with his voice, 
true and resonant almost to the last.” He had also 
his work, done not for the world primarily, but for 
himself; done in the spirit of an artist, and there- 
fore full of those touches of perfection which are 
the sign manual of a hand guided by unerring intel- 
ligence. It is this quality which attracts one most 
powerfully and holds one most completely ; that 
quality which translates a man’s personality into 
the language of art. There are rubaiyats in the 
translations from Omar, as there are passages in 
“The Mighty Magician” and “ Life is a Dream” 
in the translations from Calderon, which bear the 
impress of the truest poetic. genius, and which re- 
veal a mind of high range and searching insight. 
In this world of high and solemn thought—for 
Fitzgerald deals only with the most, serious works 
—the English interpreter of these masters of for- 
eign song dwelt apart. He rarely visited London 
without commenting on the disturbance of thought 
which its stir and movement induced; he loved 
best the quiet atmosphere of his Suffolk home. 
And then he had his friendships ; those tender and 
living relations which brought the world within his 
knowledge without breaking the spell of silence and 
solitude within which his own life was so intelli- 
gently ordered. He had the consciousness that he 
was the fit companion of scholars like Spedding, 
W. H. Thompson, and Cowell, of men of letters 
like the Tennysons and Thackeray; and in their 
brilliant successes he found a joy quite as deep and 
personal as if their achievements had been his own. 

The letters of Fitzgerald must be read at leisure 
if one would get the flavor of his rare personality. 
They were written for his friends, not for public 


‘and of small compass ? 


reading, and they have a delightful freshness; the 
charm of a-genuine and _ unaffected man speaking 
with absolute simplicity. Sound sense, keen obser- 
vation, scholarly reference, quiet humor, a deep and - 
beautiful tenderness, run through them with the 
free and bouyant overflow of a rich nature. They 
abound in bits of quaintest characterization and 
keen original criticism. ‘“ We have had Alfred 
Tennyson here; very droll, and very wayward ; and 
much sitting up of nights till two or three in the 
morning with pipes in our mouths: at which good 
hour we would get Alfred to give us some of his 
magic music, which he does between growling and 
smoking; and so to bed.” Of Carlyle’s “ French 
Revolution” he says: “There is no repose nor 
equable movement in it: all cut up into short 
sentences half reflective, half narrative ; so that one 
labors through it as vessels do through what is 
called a short sea—small contrary-going waves 
caused by shallows, and straits, and meeting tides, 
etc. I like to sail before the wind over the surface 
of an even-rolling eloquence, like that of Bacon or 
the Opium Eater. There is also pleasant fresh- 
water sailing with such writers as Addison ; is there 
any pond sailing in literature ? that is, slow, drowsy, 
Perhaps we may say, some 
Sermons. But this is only conjecture. Certainly - 
Jeremy Taylor rolls along as majestically as any of 
them.” One gets often glimpses of the poet's life 
which have a beguiling charm by reason of their 
simplicity and loveliness: ‘“ Here I live with toler- 
able content: perhaps with as much as most people 
arrive at, and what if one were perfectly grateful 
one would perhaps call perfect happiness. Here is 
a glorious sunshiny day; all ‘the morning I read 
about Nero in Tacitus, lying at full length on a 
bench in the garden; a nightingale singing, and 
some red anemones eying the sun manfully not far 
off. A funny mixture this: Nero, and the delicacy 
of spring; all very human, however. Then at half- 
past one, lunch om Cambridge cream cheese ; then a 
ride over hill and dale; then spudding up some 
weeds from the grass; and then, coming in, I sit 
down to write to you, my sister winding red worsted 
from the back of a chair, and the most delightful 
little girl in the world chattering incessantly. So 
runs the world away.” A beautifully simple and 


healthful existence surely, and an ideal life for one 


whose knowledge of what was best in thought and. 
whose instinct for what was finest in form needed 
no revision from the world ! ‘ee 

In a letter to Mr. Lowell, written in 1878, Fitz- 
gerald puts into a paragraph his conception of the 
manner in which the work of translation should be 
done: “ ... My Calderon, which you speak of — 
very many beside myself, with as much fair dra-— 
matic spirit, knowledge of good English and Eng- 
lish verse, would do quite as well as you think I do, 
if they would not hamper themselves with forms of 
verse and thought irreconcilable with English lan- 
guage and English ways of thinking. I am per- 
suaded that to keep Life in the work (as Drama 
must) the Translator (however inferior to his 
Original) must recast that original into his own 
likeness, more or less.” Fitzgerald’s sincerity and 
simplicity are seen in the glimpses of nature in this 
correspondence, which beguile one into dreaming : 
“Tf still at Leamington, you look upon a sight 
which I used to like well; that is, the blue Avon 
roaming through buttercup meadows all the way 
to Warwick. . . . It has been what we call down 
here ‘smurring,’ rather than raining, all day long, 
and I think that flower and herb already show 
their gratitude. My blackbird (I think it is the 
same I have tried to keep alive during the winter) 
seems also to have ‘ wetted his whistle,’ and what 
they call the ‘ Cuckoo's Mate,’ with a rather harsh 
scissor note, announces that his partner may be on 
the wing to these latitudes. You will hear of him 
at Mr. W. Shakespeare’s, it may be. There must 
be violets, white and blue, somewhere about where 
he lies, I think.” 

In one of the letters to Professor Norton there 
is pungent running comment on some famous 
writers, which must be given entire as an illustra- 
tion of Fitzgerald’s strongly marked and highly 
individual expression. He is speaking of Mr. 
Lowell’s essays on Dante, Rousseau, and other 
literary subjects : 

“ Dante’s face I have not seen these ten years ; only © 
his Back is on my Book-Shelf. What Mr. Lowell says 
of him recalled to me what Tennyson said to me some 
thirty-five or forty years ago. e were stopping be- 
fore a shop in Regent Street where were two Figures 
of Dante and Goethe. I (I suppose) said, ‘What is 
there in old Dante’s Face that is missing in Goethe’s ?’ 
And Tennyson (whose Profile then had certainly a 
remarkable likeness to Dante’s) said: ‘The Divine.’ 
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Then Milton ; I don’t think I’ve read him these forty 

ars ; the whole Scheme of the Poem, and certain 

arts of it, looming as grand as anything in my Memory; 
but I never could read ten lines of it together without 
stumbling at some Pedantry that tipped me at once out 
of Paradise, or even Hell, into the School-room, worse 
than either. Tennyson, again, used to say that the 
two grandest of all Similes were those of the Ships 
hanging in the Air, and ‘the Gunpowder one,’ which 
he used slowly and grimly to enact, in the Days that 
are no more. He certainly then thought Milton the 
sublimest of all the Gang; his Diction modeled on 
Virgil, or perhaps Dante’s. 

‘Spenser I never could get on with, and (spite of Mr. 
Lowell’s good word) shall still content myself with 
such delightful Quotations from him as one lights upon 
here and there—the last from Mr. Lowell. 

‘‘ Then, old ‘ Daddy Wordsworth ’—as he was some- 
times called, I am afraid from my Christening—he is 
now, I suppose, passing under the Eclipse consequent on 
the Glory which followed his obscure Rise. I remem- 
ber, fifty years ago, at our Cambridge, when the Bat- 
tle was amen ae him by the Few against the Many 
of us who only laughed at ‘Louisa in the Shade,’ etc. 
His Brother was then Master of Trinity College ; like 
all Wordsworths (unless the drowned Sailor) pompous 
and priggish. He used to drawl out the Chapel re- 
sponses so that we called him the ‘ Meeserable Sin- 
ner,’ and his brother the ‘ Meeserable Poet.’ Poor 
fun enough ; but I never can forgive the Lakers all, 
who first despised and then patronized ‘ Walter Scott,’ 
as they loftily called him ; and He, dear, noble Fellow, 
thought they were quite justified. Well, your Emer- 
son has done him far more justice than his own Coun- 
tryman, Carlyle, who won’t allow him to bea Hero any 
way, but sets up such a cantankerous, narrow-minded 
Bigot as John Knox in his stead. I did go to worship 
at Abbotsford, as to Stratford-on-Avon : and saw that 
it was good to have done so.” 


It is the charm of such a personality as Fitz- 
gerald’s that it refuses to be classified; it can no 
more be included in any general category than the 
peculiar freshness and fragrance of his verse can be 
imprisoned in any phrases, however sympathetic 
and flexible. The man and his work must be 
studied at first hand, and they who care for what- 
ever is original in character, and sound, distinctive, 
and genuine in literature, will not miss the reading 
of these volumes. Fitzgerald will never be widely 
read ; like Landor, his appeal will lie to the few 
rather than to the many ; but he will attract those 
whose ideals are highest and whose taste is surest, 
and he will hold them long. 


A MEETING-HOUSE MEMORY. 
By CLARENCE DEMING. 


HE scene was one of those breezy Connecticut 
hill towns on whose crest two broad streets 
intersecting like a cross symbolized the old religious 
fervor of the dwellers. It was acommunity chiefly 
of farmers, but at its focal cross-roads sprinkled 
with trade, while along the wide village throughfares 
dwelt the remnants of an expiring aristocracy not 
long emerged from its powder and short clothes. 
Of course the old town had its meeting-house, set 
heterodoxically a little back from the village green. 
It was a stern old sanctuary, shingle-spired, square, 
sepulchral. It was painted the severe orthodox 
white, any other color in those days being deemed 
semi blasphemous, or at least as smacking of 
Episcopalianism or the Pope. Within, a mighty 
ascent by twin staircases led to a beetle-browed 
pulpit whence the pastor looked down on pews 
of the “ bin” order or up at a vasty dome circled 
by a set of geometrical designs. Round and round 
that circle our ycung eyes used to rove, with a sub- 
tle notion that its endless arc typified the endur- 
ing quality of the services below. From the boy’s 
point of view the only redeeming trait in the archi- 
tecture of the structure was the broad stone step 
that served as a playground o’ week days, and the 
lightning-rod up which some of the most aspiring 
of us used to “shin” industriously. To curb this 
last secular diversion the deacons finally substituted 
a lower length of square rod nicked into points at 
the edges. In one of the nicks the frost penetrated, 
cracked the iron, and well I remember the high 
glee of the village youth when a lightning bolt flew 
from the flaw and broke half a hundred window 
pines. It seemed then, as it almost seems now, a 
direct interposition of Providence in favor of the 
small boys at an era when man was pitiless. 
To-day a new meeting-house, which its more 
cheerful votaries style a church, stands on the site 
of the old temple of worship. It is a more ornate 
edifice, related to its predecessor as a blossom is 
related to an ice block. It has a graceful spire, 
tipped, not by a cross, but by a device significantly 
like it. Within, open seats of very palpable spina] 


inclination have supplanted the perpendicular pew 
cells. Tinted walls and artistic designs in point 
and curve have succeeded to the old dismal and 
colorless monotony, and a congregation led by only 
a cornet and organ render more melodious notes of 
praise. Flowers bud and bloom o’ Sundays around 
the simple desk, where a clear-browed young 
preacher discourses, and, presumptively, even fa- 
vors giving the ancestral heathen a chance. The 
old meeting-house itself has been shifted rearward 
to a less ambitious site. Its steeple was long ago 
decapitated and its auditorium bise-ted into upper 
and nether parts. Below, a now extinct military 
troop used to store its guns, giving to the structure 
the name of Armory Hall—a title thus inherited 
from Mars and not from Boanerges. In the upper 
hall, usurping the place of the ancient battle- 
mented pulpit, is a veritable stage, whence, in fer- 
vent political times, party orators roar a new doc- 
trine of election, or negro minstrels ply their jests, 
while, betimes, on the floor, Terpsichore trips it on 
the ashes of the old doctrinal thunderbolts. Yet, 
even now, when, with maturer vision, amid those 
scenes of jocund mirth, I glance up to the ancient 
dome, edged by its endless circle of oblongs, it is 
strange how that awful, dreary sensation of boy- 
hood worship recurs. Again I see the gaunt fig- 
ures of the rugged deacons, the nasal-tongued choir, 
the imprisoning box pew, the sharp-cut faces of the 
worshipers, the gray shadows within, the dancing 
sunbeams without—and suffusing all a gloomy, 
heart-sick sense that the long sermon was to be less 
a warning of Sheol and eternity than a boyish 
foretaste of both. 

The time was thirty years ago. To the long 
Puritan epoch, when men accepted doctrine and 
only split straws over the interpretation, had suc- 
ceeded a dawn of liberality when churches had 
begun to divide over the doctrines themselves. It 
was a period between our new humanities and old 
dogmas, when the “soundness ” of the theology of 
a@ new pastor was a crucial point which, before it 
was settled, often unsettled the minister; and, in 
any event, he had to run a fierce gauntlet of criti- 
cism before he conquered or succumbed before the 
deadly Calvinistic test. To this common rule of 
theological unrest, of churches where half the flock 
asserted orthodoxy more vehemently because they 
believed the other half were errant sheep, the old 
parish of my boyhood was no exception. Not a 
few of its members still exemplified Mr. Beecher’s 
phrase and took up the poker of life (and death) 
at the red-hot end. The parish was in this semi- 
militant state when it invited to its pulpit a young 
graduate of one of our foremost seminaries without, 
it would seem, having compelled him to the initial 
ordeal of either “ candidatin’”’ or “ supply.” 

He came of robust theological stock, the son of a 
sire whose name and memory are revered through- 
out New England in Church and State alike. In 
frame he was a mere stripling, in face poetic, in 
pulpit speech original, breezy, and bold, fearless of 
old tenets, buoyant with the ardor and confidence 
of spiritual youth. It was, I believe, his first par 
ish, and he might have: ranged New England 
through without finding one with personal elements 
less adapted to his temperament and genius. A\l- 
most his first sermon impugned his orthodoxy in 
the minds of the austere of his flock; and a dis- 
course in which he emphasized the manhood of 
Christ, as distinguished from the Master’s mere 
theology, fell on the congregation like a dividing 
blade. Instantly his parish was rent. The ladies, 
as a rule, sympathized with the minister; so did 
the young men, won over by the novelty and power 
of his sermons ; and over against these were ranged 
the stern ranks of the gray-beards, firm in their 
savage orthodoxy as the granite rocks of their own 
fields. 

Memory, sweeping back now, in days of 
sweeter and more sunny creeds, to that conflict, 
witnessed as a boy, invests it with a humor which 
no recollections of its bitterness can dispel. But 
bitter indeed it was, embroiling neighbors, severing 
friendships, shadowing the family and hearthstone, 
and marked by all those harsh and unchristian 
phases of Yankee church broils which yet wait for 
the pen of genius to be justly portrayed. Hetero- 
doxy and orthodoxy, Calvinism, Taylorism, Armin- 
ianism, Pelagianism, and a dozen other ’isms, were 
terms that became familiar even to the ear of child- 
hood. Church meetings and Society meetings 
always seemed to my boyhood’s fancy to be voting 
the pastor in or out. My most vivid recollection of 
those then mystic conclaves is that one was ever 
reversing the other’s decisions, and that highway 
and byway were scoured for votes of backsliding 


sinners without any qualification of faith or works. 
Those ecclesiastical gatherings seemed, indeed, to 
be in the position of the English Cabinet Minister 
whom an opposition orator described as habitually 
canting, then recanting, and finally recanting his 
recantation. 

A near relative of my own was a leader of the 
anti-pastoral party, so our home became the mus- 
tering place for the frequent caucuses of the preach- 
er’s foes; and I recollect most vividly that the 
village boys were stanch friends of the minister, on 
the sound theory that the excitement of the conflict 
visibly relaxed paternal discipline. The, urgency 
which some of our sires felt of getting rid of the 
pastor @ priori saved us from many a penalty a 


posteriort. Although a hypocritical seruple that | 


the writer raised against the preacher’s theological 
soundness did not save him from the persistent fort- 
unes of the meeting-house, yet he recalls a com- 
parative era of uncurbed freedom, with a by-play of 
munched apples at one end of the family pew, 
while, at the other, an elderly gentleman in Sun- 
day broadcloth, pencil in hand, watched for slips of 
the pastor’s orthodoxy. 

Among the more salient and public incidents of 
the long struggle was a caustic sermon of the young 
preacher, in which he declared that his foes were 
prompted by no motive more dignified than the 
child’s reason, “ because.” The discourse naturally 
roused a tempest during the week. Next Sunday 
morning the pastor calmly announced from the 
pulpit that, as the sermon seemed to have failed of 
due impression, he would preach it over again ; and 
preach it over he did. Local report averred that 
a good old orthodox dame of the parish described 
her “experience ” after that sermon in these words: 
“1 went hum feelin’ dreffly. But 1 got my son to 
read me a couple of chapters of Lamentations, and 
felt better.’ A minor sequel of the contest was a 
lawsuit, in which one of the cautious friends of the 
defendant, in going bonds, appended to his part- 
pledge of five dollars the words,“ To be paid in 
apples ”’—that happening to be a great apple year, 
when the fruit was a drug on the market. 

At last the young pastor had to go. His “ spirit- 
ual usefulness” was ended, the church was distraught, 
and, as ever in conflicts of the kind, his departure 
was the only pledge of peace. But his brave, if 


too aggressive, fight was the knell of the old nar- 


rowness in the parish. His foes had wona Pyrrhie 
battle, that left exhausted their influence and 
forces. On that first field of the young polemic ere 
long bloomed out more fragrant flowers of faith 
and came in milder doctrinal precepts of peace and 
good-will. Grace and strength go with him in the 
longer fight for the humanities which he has since 
waged, not without personal vicissitude! and if he 
reads these lines may he remember the greater than 
mortal truth that the spiritual pioneers of this 
world do not always have to wait to harvest their 
rewards in the next. | 


THE COUNT’S GUN. 


From the “ Courrier des Etats-Unis ” we translate the 
following delicious morsel, credited by that journal to 
a French author, Frimousse : 


One day Emile Augier received a visit from his 
nephew, Emile Guiard, who said, with some feeling, 
“Uncle, I’ve just finished a play.” 

“Abr 

“ Will you let me read it to you ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Whereupon the young writer settles down, and in a 
somewhat trembling voice begins to read his mann- 
seript. 

¢SceNE Frrst: The Count and the Countess. At 
the rising of the curtain the Count comes in from hunt- 
ing. He places his gun in the corner and approaches 
the Countess. 

¢ Count: Good-morning, Countess ! 

“*¢ Countess: Ah! it’s you ?’” 

And the play continues. Augier listens with the 
greatest attention. At last the reader comes to the 
end, folds up his manuscript, and looks anxiously at his 
judge. 

Well, uncle ?” 

“ Well, my boy, that is not bad—not at all bad 
Only the gun—” 

“The gun ?” 

“Yes, the gun which the Count placed in the corner 
at the beginning of the first scene.” 

“ Yes, the Count’s gun.” 

‘¢ What does the gun do ?” 

doesn’t do anything.” 

“ What ! it does not go off ?” 

“Ne: 

“Tt doesn’t go off! Ah, my dear fellow, never put 
into a play a gun which is not to go off.” 

Does the incident seem trifling ? The whole stage 
is there. 
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PROGRESSIVE RELIGIOUS LEADERS. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 
By tHE Rey. JAmes M. Wuiron, PH.D. 


phrase “ Progressive Congregationalism,” 
now so often heard, may stand for a topic 
which has been variously treated, either as a theo- 
logical movement, or an ecclesiastical tendency, or a 
sociological desideratum. It will here lead in a 
more living way to a brief characterization of men 
who are in public view as representatives of the 
several lines of enlarging thought and sympathy. 

Since Zwingli, early in the sixteenth century, 
broke fhrough the hedge of infant Protestantism 
with solitary affirmations of the transcendent wide- 
ness of God’s mercy. and of divine revelations to 
souls outside of the Jewish or the Christian pale, 
there has been observable in various churches, and 
in an alternating activity and quiescence, a spirit of 
revolt against the hard and mechanical legalism of 
that medizval theology whose first Cesar was 
Augustine. Among American Congregationalists, 
the improvements in theology which proceeded in 
the last century from Edwards and his school were 
followed by a long quiescence, broken chiefly by the 
individual protest of Bushnell against the “ dilapi- 
dated ” and “ provincial” orthodoxy of New Eng- 
land. It was Bushnell, more than any other man, 
who sounded the reveille for the tented army to 
break camp and resume its march. 

The name of Bushnell brings up the nanie of one 
who has evidently been inspired with what was best 
in Bushnell, but is more thoroughly in sympathy 
than he with the literary spirit in its attitude to 
theological thought. The progressiveness of Chris- 
tian thought in its literary interest is as promi- 
nently represented by Dr. Theodore T. Munger, of 
New Haven, as by any other American preacher. 
Whether in his sermons, or essays in the periodicals, 
the literary flavor and finish characterizes all his 
work. He declares his sympathy with the literary 
men of Scotland in their dissent from the hard and 
arid dogmatism of Scotch divines. In this he 
recognizes an unformulated demand, which he sets 
himself to meet, that the bounds of theology shall 
be commensurate with the bounds of human life. 

The records of a quiet life, employed for some 
twenty-five years in a preparatory subsoiling and 
fertilizing of the field of thought, appear in the ripe 
and teeming fruits, as given to the press during the 


to what these reveal, and what pervades his teach- 


ing—a finely cultivated sympathy with the hearts 
and thoughts of men, with its fruit in knowledge 
of their inner life. 

Dr. Munger’s first volume appeared in 1881— 
“Qn the Threshold,” a book for 
young men, fresh and stimulating, 
wise and Christian, marking out 
the pathway to a noble manhood. 
We have heard of at least one 
business man in a distant city who 
purchased a large number of copies 
and gave them to his employees. 
In 1883 he published “ The Free- 
dom of Faith,” a collection of dis- 
courses which might be character- 
ized by the title of a well-known 
work by another author, as “ Short — 
Studies on Great Subjects 
Christ, Immortality, Retribution. 
This was followed in 1887 by 
another series entitled “The Ap- 
peal to Life term closely in- 
dicative of its contents, studies of 
moral and spiritual life, showing 
the deeps of God calling to the 
deeps in us for the illustration and 
vindication of the Christian faith. 
These two volumes, at least, have 
been reprinted abroad, and have 
drawn a foreign reviewer to tes- 
tify that “if Theodore Munger 
had been an alumnus of Oxford 
or Cambridge, and had received 
Episcopal ordination, he would 
have been a first-class university 
preacher.” 

Dr. Munger’s face and figure 
betoken the close and contempla- 
tive student. Intercourse reveals 
the genial man, under whose calm 
and serious manner is the warmth 
of quick and responsive feelings. 
He speaks from experience when 
he says, “Read variously. The 
secret of true living is to have 
many interests.” It is characteristic of him to tell 
his young men, in regard to faith, “It is always 
safe to trust the poets; not much moral truth has 
got into the world except through them, and never 

have they put the indorsement of 
their inspiration upon any great 


THE REV. THEODORE T. MUNGER, D.D. 


last ten years, of his studies during uneventful 
pastorates at Haverhill, East Hartford, and North 


error.’ He loves to brush away 
the critical questions which gender 
strifes, and to seize on the central 
verities as the points of unity; and 
these he loves to recognize even 
under incongruous and repulsive 
forms. His discourse is always that 
of a thoughtful man to thoughtful 
men. His thought moves on a high 
and sunlit level. His tone is at 
once natural, realistic, spiritual. 
The substance of his thought is that 
the indwelling God reveals himself 
through the whole life of humanity, 
inclusive of Christ as its Head, for 
our salvation through an ethical and 
spiritual experience. The method 
of his thought is strictly inductive ; 
generalizing from the facts and pro- 
cesses of life as interpreted by con- 
science in the presence of Christ, he 
there finds the confirmation and the 
appeal of Christianity to the world. 
His gospel is the Gospel of a Divine 
Humanity, centered in the spiritual 
and essential as well as historic 
Christ. 

As representing the sociological 
interest of the progressive move- 
ment, Dr. Washington Gladden, of 
Columbus, stands in front. In 1876, 
in “* Working People and Their 
Employers,” he took up, though in 
some points not altogether from his 
present point of view, the problem 
which is to try the practical strength 
of Christianity as a regulator of the 
ethics of the working and trading 
world. His conviction is that of 
Professor Graham, of Belfast: ‘The earthly 
welfare of man was of capital importance to 


the spreading sentiment of Christian people that 
the Christianization of our present industrial sys- 
tem is the need of the hour. A sentence in one 
of his sermons lets us into his thoroughly human — 
heart: “‘Many persons wish that they could have 


THE REV. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D. 


witnessed the working of these miracles. If I 
could see but one, I would rather see the people 
after the miracles were wrought than to see the 
miracles.” 

What Dr. Gladden writes he writes for the com- 
mon people, without any studiousness of literary 
touch, yet with a lucid, neat, and forcible way of 
putting things, to which his work as a journalist in 
the associate editorship of the ‘“ Independent,” 
from 1867 to 1875, contributed effectiveness. His 
practical turn appears in half of the titles of his 
sermons upon “ Things Old and New,” published 
in 1883—such as “The Taming of the Tongue,” 
“ How Much is He Worth ?” “ Homes, and How to 
Make Them”—as well as in his favorite illustrations 
from natural science and from daily experience. 
His message is the message of spiritual religion 
to the Secular Life. Such a conception of the 
scope of the Gospel message is crystallized in 
the significant title “ Applied Christianity,” under 
which Dr. Gladden put forth, in 1886, his views 
of “The Moral Aspect of Social Questions.”’ 
In this he indicts the individualistic, or self- 
interest, theory of practical business as the great 
antichrist of to-day. He exposes the weakness 
of the vulgar socialistic fallacy that all value 
is the product of labor, but warns employers 
that a wage-system based on competition is anti- 
social and anti-Christian. He shows that wage- 
workers are, relatively to the increase of produc- 
tion, worse off than they were thirty years ago, 
and points out the reforms by which Christians 
must check the division of society into a plutocracy 
and a proletariat. He recognizes the necessity of 
concentrating industrial direction in fewer hands, 
but, to prevent this from working injustice, sees 
that some form of industrial partnership is neces- 
sary, in which the laborer shall be paid in pro- 
portion to profit. “It is not,” he declares, “com- 
modities that we want so much as men.” “The 
labor of the nation is the life of the nation.” 7 

But Dr. Gladden’s pen is versatile. He was 
editor, years ago, of “Sunday Afternoon.” He is 
author of the favorite hymn, 

“O Master, let me walk with thee.” 


In a Japanese translation of “ Being a Christian ” 
he is read to-day by the students of Tokio. Other 
titles are, “The Christian Way,” “The Lord’s 


the Founder of Christianity.” In the journals 
and monthlies, from the platform and the pulpit, 
Dr. Gladden has actively contributed to form 


Adams. The anthology of texts culled far and wide, 
from the Shepherd of Hermas to Matthew Arnold, 
with which he prefaces his printed discourses, points 


Prayer,” ‘“ Parish Problems,” edited and in part 
written by him, “Plain Thoughts on the Art of 
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Living ”—his first book, a series of counsels to young | 


people. Besides these there are “ Theories of the 
Atonement,” a brochure, and “The Christian 
League in Connecticut,” a sketch of the proximate 
ground and feasible way of Christian unity, in the 
concerted action of Christian neighbors for 
common interests. His now forthcoming 
volume, “ Burning Questions,” deals with 
the relations of modern science to religion. 
His recent lectures at Madison and Chau- 
tauqua on “Social Facts and Forces’ 
discuss the ethical bearings of the new 
system of industrial organization. He be- 
lieves in the divineness of common things. 
But while a student and a thinker, he is 
quite as much a man of facts as of ideas, 
practical in conception and strenuous in 
execution. 

Among the theological representatives 
of the present work of putting the ark of 
God on a new cart, none would be sooner 
thought of than he who has in this apt 
phrase hit the center—Dr. Newman Smyth, 
of New Haven, with whom must be joined 
his elder brother, Dr. Egbert C. Smyth, 
of Andover. But these, though substan- 
tially accordant in principles and opinions, 
differ somewhat in temperament, and much 
more in their public relations. In Egbert 
one feels the depth of religious sentiment ; 
in Newman, the acuteness of philosophic 
thought. The latter speaks for himself in 
his books; the former bas been mainly 
spoken about in newspaper reports of the 
‘* Andover case.” Equally disinclined to 
controversy, they are equally equipped 
for it, both in their learning and in 
their steadfast tenacity of purpose. The 
irenic tone and constructive aim are suffi- 
ciently apparent in Newman’s writings. 
And even more repugnant to his brother 
Egbert is it that in fidelity to his trust he 


has been forced to combat in its defense. ae | 


It is in the peculiarly Christian tone and 
devout spirit of his retired work as a 
seminary professor and chapel preacher 
that Dr. Egbert Smyth represents the new line 
of thought. Those who are privileged to know 
the man as the outer world cannot, and in his 
friendship have shared the sweetness and light of 
a large Christian heart, think of him as “ the John 
of the new apostolate.” Newman Smyth, though 
not greater as a man, is more of a public char- 
acter, both as a preacher to large congregations 


To characterize the theology of these brothers as 
“a continued probation theory ” is at best a sin of 
ignorance. Such a theory they place outside the 
recognized limits of knowledge. It is at most a 
speculative inference from the final article of their 


THE REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 


faith that “ God is finally equally related to all the 
_world-ages and to all men as the God of redemp- 
tion.” In five successive volumes—viz., “The Re- 
_ ligious Feeling,” 1877 ; “ Old Faiths in New Light,” 
_ 1879; “The Orthodox Theology of To-Day,” 1881 ; 
| “The Reality of Faith,” 1884; “Christian Facts 
_and Forces,” 1887—Dr. Newman Smyth works out 
| constructively in all directions the conceptions in 
which Schleiermacher reintroduced, and 
Erskine and Maurice, Coleridge and Words- 


THE REV. EGBERT C. SMYTH, D.D. 


and as a writer widely read, in each way making 
himself felt as a thinker of great range and power, 
the disciple at Berlin and Halle of such theolo- 
gians as Tholuck and Julius Miiller and Dorner, per- 
haps too thoughtful a man to attract the multitude, 
and with a touch of shyness through which, when 
the occasion calls, he can break with telling force. 


worth, more or less fully apprehended, that 
primitive, Greek-Christian theology which 
Augustine and Calvin forsook. According 


the religious feeling; the human and the 
divine are not alien, but congenial; the 
be natural and the supernatural are at the 
4 center one; that one is the living God, and 
: in the processes of nature is the proces- 
sion of the Spirit from the Father and the 
Son. The incarnation is not merely because 
of the fall of man, but for the revelation of 
the Father. Human history must be con- 
ceived of, as Lessing taught. as a di- 


3 
oe to this, God reveals himself immediately to. 


vine educational process. Salvation through 


Christ is essentially ethical. Through a 
fellowship of life with him is realized a per- 
fect repentance for sin, satisfying to God. 
“God will be Christ to every man.” In an 
intermediate state, preceding resurrection 
and final judgment, is theoretic room for a 
to us unrevealed continuance of the media- 
torial work of Christ. Thus modern Cal- 
vinism, broader but less consistent than the 
ancient, which limited Christ’s atonement 
to the elect, would be cleared from its in- 
consistency in affirming the universality of 
that atonement, while leaving the unevan- 
gelized without a field for its application. 
An unexpected reinforcement has lately 
joined him here, in the remarkable book 
entitled ‘“ Whither?” by the Presbyterian 
Professor Briggs. 
Whatever be the merit of this theory of an interme- 
diate state, Dr. Smyth undoubtedly speaks for a large 
number of thinking men in various churches, who 
believe that evolutionary science has sounded a 
revolutionary call to modern thought, and that a 
partial reconstruction of dogmas, chiefly through 
purifying and enlarging our thought of God, is 


essential to the life of orthodoxy. For;this re- 
construction he has done a well-rounded work, 
not to destroy but to fulfill the truth of the ages. 
He makes it seem that “ the feudal age” of 
scholastic theology is passing away, and that “the 
independent evangelical clergy” are aris- 
ing in its stead. 

Elsewhere than in The Christian Union 
an equal space would be required by an 
3 other name, which every reader expects to 
eo find in this connection, but of which in 
} these columns less may properly be said. 
Whether as a journalist or a preacher or a 
Biblical exegete, Dr. Lyman Abbott has 
long contributed to the enlargement of 
Christian thought and sympathy. As an 
exegete his commentaries are marked, even 
in the judgment of critics “somewhat ad- 
verse, by insight into the spiritual heart of 
the subject, and by aptness in bringing 
forth the vital teachings of the Scriptures. 
In the line of social interests he has, besides 
other work, strongly aided in the move- 
ment to secure to the aboriginal natives 
of America the equal rights of men, thus 
effectively promoting “ applied Christian- 
ity.” Of his recognized characteristics— 
genial shrewdness, irenic temper, lucidity 
of thought and speech, and a tireless in- 
dustry which yields generous tribute to 
multitudinous claims for the helping 
hand—mention is here required only to 
secure the writer from the charge of 
forgetfulness. 

These condensed sketches of men who 
variously illustrate progressive Congrega- 
tionalism doubtless suggest to the reader, 
as to the writer, other names recognized 
as contributing to the general move- 
ment the influence of high character, 
learning, and position. Dr. George T. 
Ladd, of New Haven, will naturally be 

4 thought of for his monumental work, 

= ‘The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture ;” and 

Professor George P. Fisher, who, by his 

historic learning no less than by his large 
philosophic vision, has demonstrated that the New 
Theology is no provincial novelty ; and Professor 
Samuel Harris, the influence of whose catholic 
spirituality, illustrated in his “Self-Revelation of 
God,” is reflected by scores of pupils from pulpits 
throughout the “greater New England ;” and Dr. 
Alexander McKenzie, the Chrysostom of the mod- 
ern Puritan pulpit; and Dr. S. E. Herrick, whose 
“ Heretics of Yesterday ” connects modern thought 
with the fresh and fearless thought of the past. 
The names of Dr. Joseph T. Duryea, of Omaha, 
the Rev. George A. Gordon and Dr. W. E. Griffis, 
of Boston, Dr. Edwin P. Parker, of Hartford, 
F. W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago, Charles H. Richards, 
of Wisconsin, and Frank P. Woodbury, of Minne- 
sota, call up a much longer list of those who, more 
or less abreast, some mainly as spokesmen and 
others mainly by guaranteeing liberty to the spokes- 
men, are sharers in the general movement toward 
making theology ethical, toward the substitution 
of the vital realities of faith for the moral un- 
realities of orthodoxism, and toward a humanity 
like that of the Son of God, in whose unity of 
spirit the unnatural divorce of secular from sacred 
things shall be done away in the life of a conse- 
crated people. 


VAIN WAITING. 


By LoursE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


Ta western sky has begun to darken, 
The sun has set, and the wind is low, 
And waiting alone I sit and hearken 
As I used to hearken, ages ago, 


For a voice that now the winds know only— 
The winds, and the stars, and the empty night— 
A presence that vanished and left me lonely, 
Reft of all that was heart’s delight. 


I wait and listen—no ghost draws nigh me ; 
Full your world is—empty is mine ; 

Only the mocking wind sweeps by me, 
And flings me never a word or a sign. 


He that hath light thoughts of sin never had 
great thoughts of God.—|[ Owen. 


Our discontent must be the proof of something in 
us meant for better things. 
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THe Home. 


THE SPIRIT IN THE WORK. 


‘<ovIORK is the. natural condition of man. 
\| Idleness marks the creature. So thor- 
oughly have these two sentiments en- 
grafted themselves on the American 
mind that life has become a whirl ; 
men and women would rather run in a circle that 
began at nothing and ended at the same place, 
deluding themselves into the belief that they were 
working, than sit still and grow into a self-knowl- 
edge that would develop body and mind to the 
purpose for which they were created. 

How many people so adjust the claims, real and 
imaginary, that the world makes upon them that 
they reserve to themselves any time that is really 
their own; time that may be spent in rest or diver- 
sion, in study or in thought? How many people 
do we meet who carry an atmosphere of leisure 
that invites repose in their presence ? 

We speak of ourselves as a free people, free 
moral agents: arewe? We mortgage ourtime for 
months in advance, and, if we have consciences, 
work like galley-slaves to meet our obligations ; 
we lack the courage to say ‘“ No” in the face of 
the public sentiment that gauges social and mental 
standing by the number of engagements that cover 
a given week. We do this knowing that concen- 
tration is the main factor in progress, both for the 
individual and the nation; that this diversity of 
interest and of thought is the greatest drawback 
to growth, both for the individual and the work 
he attempts to do. 

Every man and woman should have an interest 
in’ some enterprise that tells for the good of the 
race ; but that interest should be subordinate to the 
real issues of life, one’s relations to self, and to those 
dependent on us for love, for care, for inspiration. 
Activity for the sake of activity is a kitten playing 
with its own tail. It helps to pass time, and fur- 
nishes amusement for those who have time to 
watch its antics. 

To the wisest of workers—those who give of 
abundant leisure, time; of wisdom its essence; of 
ability, foree—there should be a time of withdrawal 
from activity. : 

We are aChristian people. At heart, whether or 
not we accept the divinity of the life lived three years 
on the borders of the Sea of Galilee, we accept the 
example of perfect adjustment between the claims 
of man and of self, the life so painfully given for 
others, yet so freely. Dull is the mind and har- 
dened the heart that does not thrill at the cry, 
“ Father, forgive. them; they know not what they 
do.” Even though it were the cry of a religious 
fanatic, it lifts the sacrifice into divine altitude, and 
we bow in adoration, knowing there are heights 
beyond us to which we may aspire, but from which 
earth will hold us. : 

Yet this life, so inspired by the divine, felt the 
need of withdrawal from the multitude; but he 
comes forth to still the tempest and stop the cry of 
terror on the lips of those whom he loved. He felt 
the need of friendship with his kind, and the house 
at Bethany held a guest. His walk in Samaria 
alone, and no doubt for rest, found the woman with 
a life of sin revealed, a life of repentance opened, 
Was ever a life so necessary to those who followed ? 
Yet how little we know of it! It was not lived con- 
stantly in the sight of the public; the need of com- 
munication with himself and the source of his inspi- 
ration were felt and respected. May it not have 
been possible that these hours of withdrawal were 
necessary to study the work that was before him, 
the people into whose hands it must pass? 

What a world of calm command there must have 
been in the voice and presence that called men from 
their daily toil to follow the unknown leader! There 


* must have been a surety in his presence of the need 


of help, and the certainty of wisdom in securing it- 
Christ is an example not alone for the spiritual 
life, but for the secular. He gave himself to the 
world, but he gave wisely. He needed helpers, but 
he chose wisely, for even Judas had his place—it 
was his prostitution of his office that marked him a 
traitor. | 

Christ recognized the home claims. He did not 
insist in going to the temple when Mary asked to go 
to the wedding. He was a guest at her desire, but 
he carried the same spirit there that gave sight to 
the blind, or made the lame to walk, or the dead to 
rise again. He had his public ministry, but it did 
not prevent private ministration. And the hours of 
public ministry revealed the preparation to meet 
them; for even his opponents were amazed at his 
knowledge and his calmness. Would the worry, the 
hurry, the rush of to-day have founded a school 
whose thought has revolutionized the history, the 
development, of man ? 

Let us learn a lesson from him whose life is 
our inspiration, and leave time for thought, for 
meditation, for study. Let us withdraw from the 
struggle to come back refreshed and strengthened 
for the demands and activities of life. We have 
learned that the body is the temple in which the 
spirit is enshrined. Let us see to it that the pur- 
pose for which it was created is fulfilled, that the 
spirit within be not clouded by the decay of the 
temple, or its voice silenced by the din of clamoring 
nerves. 

Let us accept the guidance of him whose ear was 
never deaf, whose spirit never faltered, because he 
recognized the claims of his own body as well as his 
soul. 


AN EVENING AT RICHARD WAGNER’S 
HOUSE. 


By Epwarp IREN2us STEVENSON. 
pe @e,|HE Festival of 1889 had begun under 


especially exhilarating circumstances, 
and after the opening performances of 
“ Parsifal’”’—two in succession, with 
casts whose artists attested brilliantly 
their fitness for taking part in Wagner’s works at 
Wagner’s theater—the expectations for the coming 
representations had risen to enthusiastic heights. 
On Tuesday evening, however, in accordance with 
the custom early inaugurated at Bayreuth, the 
singers, whose devotion to their duty meant fatigue, 
and a limited number of friends and musical pilgrims, 
were to gather together at Mrs. Cosima Wagner's 
home—the beautiful “Villa Wahnfried,” built by 
her husband at the long-delayed period of his life 
when peace indeed came to a spirit with abundance 
of the restlessness that we are apt to link with 
genius. 

My friend and I walked in the twilight the little 
distance that separated our pleasant lodgings at 
Herr Keim’s, in Friedrichstrasse—happy are the 
Wagnerian pilgrims who are guests under that 
kindly roof !—from Villa Wahnfried. The glimpses 
of the calm green and gray Bavarian landscape 
were grateful to the eyes after the imposing stage- 
effects of Klingsor’s Enchanted Garden, or the Hall 
of the Grail, that had lately held them captive. 
We turned from the suburban lane we had chosen 
as a short cut, and, walking briskly down Richard- 
Wagner-Strasse (the fashionable quarter of the 
city), entered an iron gate, and so came to the 
door of the large, square house of pale stucco, with 
its well-trimmed hedges and lawn, and, between 
the windows of the front facade, the in-cut allegori- 
cal picture familiar to many eyes through photo- 
graphs. All is solid looking and well built and 
well kept within and without the roomy dwelling 
in which Wagner lived, after all, for so few years, 
and in which it was not his fate to die. Some 
dozens of carriages, with their lamps flaring in the 
shadow of the trees, were ranked opposite the 
portico; and guests by twos and threes were cross- 
ing the hospitable threshold. ) 

It was early in the Festival’s course for many 
outside notabilities in music, letters, or Continental 
society to be in Bayreuth. But the assembly of 
them was at once delightful and highly inter- 
esting. On entering the splendid music-room, and 
passing from it to the not less beautiful library, 
little groups of men and women, distinguished in 


all parts of Europe, were to be seen on every side. 
Here a trio of French literary celebrities were ex- 
changing witticisms with two famous composers, 
one an Italian and the other a German. Two 
ladies who lent amused ears to the chat were, re- 
spectively, a princess with a name'that decades ago 
became historic, and a German writer of interna- 
tional celebrity. The daughters of Wagner were 
talking merrily with an American guest from New 
York City; and Dr. Hans Richter, at whose side 
stood Siegfried Wagner, the surviving son of the 
composer (now a man in the middle twenties, — 
short of stature, dark, and quite unlike his father 
in manner and mental traits), Mme. Materna and 
Ernest van Dyk, Emanuel Chabrier, Felix Motal, 
Theodore Reichmann, smiling Theresa Malten, Rosa 
Sucher, Lilli Dressler, Emil Gura, and a dozen or 
so of other celebrities, right and left. A hum of 
animated talk and repartee filled the rooms. All 
was and remained informal and full of gemuthlich- 
heit. 
Standing at the upper end of the library near - 
an admirable portrait of her husband, Frau Cosi- 
ma Wagner received many of her guests; soon, 


| however, quitting a post that seemed too formal for 


the occasion, and moving about among them with 
a graceful word of greeting or comment for each. 
Mme. Wagner would be distinguished in any social 
circle; but in the setting of her own home and 
surroundings she appears peculiarly such. A wo- 
man now not far from sixty years of age, of more 
than ordinary height, and very slender, dressed in 
a plain black silk gown, her figure and elastic gait 
have preserved much of the early grace that was 
admired earlier in life. Her face is a long oval, 
and its pallor and delicacy suggest even more 
of the invalid than has perhaps been her fortune. 
There is a considerable likeness to Liszt in the 
strongly marked features; and her eyes have a 
peculiar sympathy of expression. Her hair is now 
white, and a black lace veil thrown over it was a 
picturesque if simple headgear. Her manner is 
perfectly simple and unassuming, and her well- 
known facility in several languages enables her to 
converse rapidly with acquaintances from all lands. 
In short, Mrs. Wagner impresses one as exactly the 
wife, in her personal presence and social qualities, 


of such a man as was her husband. There is no 


really recent portrait of her that I have seen that 
is quite eatisfactory ; but she has altered little since 
the time when her picture was introduced in the 
familiar painting of her husband, surrounded by 
his circle of friends, seated in the drawing-room at 
Villa Wahnfried. An excellent little relief like- 
ness by the sculptor Zumbusch is the best likeness 
of her in her later years that is current. 

“ No, it is certainly not at all likely that I shall ever 
visit America and New York,” she said, half smiling 
and half reflective, in answer to a question not very 
seriously put, “‘ but I surely have reason to take the 
friendliest interest in the country and in the city 
where my husband’s music has been so enthusiastic- 
ally adopted.” ‘The success of Wagner’s works in 
New York has pleased and surprised her increas- 
ingly. She spoke with warm interest of the mu- 
sical development of America ; and I may add here 
that New York’s reputation as a center keenly and 
critically educated in music is wide, and widening 
each year, as it merits. In chatting with M. Chabrier 
apropos of this, he said: “It is wonderful! won- 
derful! From what I hear everywhere of the 
musical work accomplished in your new opera-house 
and as to your orchestral concerts, I am prepared ~ 
for almost everything that is admirable when I shall 
be able to give myself the pleasure of visiting the 
United States.” And if one feels like warning such 
kindly disposed foreign friends not to anticipate 
overmuch, and that a good deal yet remains to be 
perfected and accomplished—-still, it is with a sin- 
cere pride that we can recall such performances at 
the Metropolitan as “ Tristan and Isolde,” or “ The 


‘Mastersingers”’ (which compare most nobly with 


those in Bayreuth), and the orchestras whose fine 
qnalities are each week patent, under the care of 
Mr. Thomas and Mr. Seidl and Mr. Damrosch. 
The evening advanced, and the rooms became 
fuller and the scene in each more animated. Each 
moment Mrs. Wagner was ever to be seen, now 
here, now there, circulating from one knot of guests 
to another, and well pleased that each and all should 
feel themselves at home. Supper was served, and 
the dining-room, which is in the same perfect yet 
simple taste as to its appointments with the rest of 
the house, and a room that Wagner himself much 
admired, was thrown open. Presently the music- 
room became the center of attraction, and Rosa 
Sucher and Gura sang several times, with Mme. 
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Wagner seated beside the pianoforte, her fine head 
resting on her hand as she listened. Men and 
women of high rank in German aristocratic and 
court life, artists of the stage, literarians and 
strangers and pilgrims, like some of the rest of us, 
were mingled cordially together in the democratic 
demesne of art. Between such a practical illustra 
tion of what Bayreuth means, and the days of exile 
in Zurich for a ridiculed and exiled but indomi- 
tably great art-mind, absolutely destined to its 
deserved, if delayed, success—what a difference! 
Wagner lived to realize it, though he does not live 
to-day to continue that realization. He was satis- 
fied. A little group of us, of various nationalities 
but united interest in art, excused ourselves from 
our hostess for a few moments, and, quitting the 
brilliantly lighted drawing-room, we walked out of 
a broad French window opening on the dark lawn. 
_ We crossed it, and, passing through a tall hedge, 
entered a little inclosure. In the night, all that we 
could see was a plain white marble slab, with a 
great wreath of fragrant flowers lying uponit. We 
stood together for a moment by the grave of the 
man who wrote the Nibelungen Cyclus and “ Tristan ” 
and “ Parsifal,” and then went back to the house 
and made our adieux to our hostess. We had 
bidden them both, Wagner and her, good-night. 


WHILE YET THEY KNOW. 


By Mary IsABELLA FORSYTH. 


\WV E knew that every faint and fluttering breath 
Was but a harbinger of hastening death. 

We lavished love, caresses, untold care ; 7 

Poured out our souls in constant, pleading prayer, 

While every sigh she breathed, each broken word, 

Seemed to our hearts the sweetest ever heard. 

Yea, when she knew no face, no tenderest tone, 

But lay, unconscious of our love, alone, 

None from that saddened chamber turned away 

Till all that there remained was silent clay ; 

And even that we cherished, as was meet, 

Till reverently laid beneath our feet. 


Through joys and sorrows, hopes and cares and fears, 
We swiftly move toward the grand, eternaleyears ; 
Forgetting that the least brief step we tread 
Tends toward that vast “‘ majority,” the dead— 
That with each lightest breath there shall remain 
One link the less of life’s unmeasured chain. 

(So heavy is the veil that lies between 

The seen of earth, the heavenly unseen.) 

Nor.is one left alone—on either hand 

Those who crave help or love beside us stand. 
Then, friends and brothers, give to these, O give! 
Their meed of tenderness while yet they live ! 


THE “BORN TEASE.” 


By Mrs. Kate Upson 


66 I SS WANT to be an angel!” sang out a 
sweet little voice. 

“Stop, Elsie, stop! I tell you 
stop!’’ cried the irritable tones of lit- 
tle Elsie’s ten-year-old invalid brother 

Chester. 


“And with the angels stand,’ proceeded little 
Elsie; “a crown upon my—” 

“Stop that! Mamma, sha’n’t she stop that?” 
The poor boy, who was suffering from a nerve- 
trying, incurable disease, though he was able to play 
about most of the time, was evidently enduring real 
agony from his little sister’s noise. 

The mother, who was entertaining a visitor, 
looked around in an annoyed way and said, sharply, 
‘Elsie, stop teasing your brother! Chester, don’t 
make such a fuss over a trifle!” 

Then she went on talking with her friend, who 
was acutely disturbed by hearing the little girl con- 
tinue to torment her brother by singing first one 
thing and then another which he did not want to 
hear. She selected, with a malicious sort of sar- 
casm, the sweetest and most innocent Sunday-school 
hymns (which were, indeed, her chief resource), 
thus intensifying, to the tortured lady who was call- 
ing, the naughtiness of her course. Chester tried to 
catch her and stop her by force; but Miss Elsie 
was too quick and agile for him, and shouted out 
her little hymns always just beyond his reach. 
This so incensed him finally that he threw a stone 
at her, and sent her into the house sobbing. 

“My darling!” cried the mother. ‘Chester, 
you great, naughty boy, how could you do such a 
brutal thing to your little sister! Sit there, sir, and 
do not stir till dinner-time. Run out, Elsie, and 


tell cook to put vinegar and brown paper on the 
place.” 
“T don’t care!” muttered Chester, sullenly. “I 


-shut her up, anyhow. She'll drive me crazy with 


her singing. She doesn’t ever get it right. I don’t 
mind being punished now that she’s got to keep 
still.” 


“ Aren’t you afraid,” suggested the visitor, tim- - 


idly, as she tock her departure, “that Elsie will 
really injure Chester? He is very delicate, and I 
often hear her plaguing him.” 

‘“* Mercy! I fancy you do!” returned the mother, 
lightly. “That child is a born tease. She torments 
Chester from morning till night, and I can’t help 
it. He will have to get used to it.” 

“Help it!” cried the visitor to herself, with flam- 
ing cheeks, as she took her way homeward. “I 
would not allow that poor, sickly boy to be made 
wretched like that for all the gold of India. Some 
way can be devised to prevent it.”” But she could 
do nothing; and Miss Elsie is probably teasing 
Chester to this day, and everybody else who crosses 
her path when she is in a teasing mood. 

The visitor was right. Such scenes can be pre- 
vented ; and no mother who has a “ born tease” in 
her family should lose a moment about curbing, 
and, if possible, stamping out wholly, this odious, 
degrading desire which some children seem to have 
to pin-prick and harry others. 

‘“‘My mamma,” said a little boy, when a play- 
mate suggested that his mamma might forget or let 
something go “this once,” “ never skips a time!” 

In “regulating” the tease, never “skip a time.” 
Teach him or her that no such trait as willfully 
making others uncomfortable will be tolerated in 
your family for one moment. Deprive the child 
first of some small pleasure. If that does not suc- 
ceed, try a more severe method, but make it so dis- 
agreeable for him that he will be glad to stop soon. 
Oh, the weakness of mothers! What awful sor- 
rows in later life, as well as rasping minor trials, 
might be prevented by a little more firmness with 
children! 

A woman testified to me, with streaming eyes, 
that her brother, a ‘ born tease,” at whose jokes at 
her expense the family were wont to laugh, had 
made her girlhood miserable. 

“The one love affair I ever had, that meant any- 
thing to me,”’ she said, “ he teased me about sp un- 
mercifully that I let it all go, rather than endure his 
cutting ridicule. If I had been older and wiser I 
might have stood up against it, but I was timid and 
gentle, and I simply could not nerve myself for the 
ordeal.” 

Almost any mother of a family will testify that 
she detected in babyhood the signs of the “ born 
tease ’’—for there is such a character, in a more or 
less pronounced form, in nearly every household. 

One mother tells the following amusing story of 
her first positive knowledge of the presence of the 
‘born tease”’ in her own household. 

A little boy of three or four bad been put to 
sleep in a crib beside the bed in which lay his little 
brother of eighteen months, who was just learning to 
put words together. They had been by themselves 
in the dark for about fifteen minutes, when the 
mother, passing the door softly, overheard the fol- 
lowing conversation : 

Baby : “ Pussy go water, Tarly ?” 

Charlie: “No, pussies don’t go in the water 
much. They like to lie under the stove.” 

Baby: “ Pussy go water, Tarly ?”’ 

Charlie: “I just told you pussies don’t go in 
the water much. Go to sleep.” 

Baby: “ Pussy go water, Tarly ?”’ 

Charlie: “T’ve told you two times. 
or call mamma.” 

Baby : “ Doggy go water, Tarly ?” 

Charlie: “ Not much; about the same as kitties. 
Go to sleep.” 

Baby: “ Fishy go water, Tarly ?” 

Charlie: “Oh, yes; all the time. 
sleep.” 

Baby (imperturbably, and having exhausted his 
limited knowledge of the names of animals): 
“Pussy go water, Tarly ?” 

Charlie (now thoroughly angry, and jumping up 
in his crib): ‘I’ve told you and told you and told 
you, and now if you say another word I'll shout 
[shoot ] your head off !”’ 

Here the mother interfered, and though she 
laughed when she thought of the little comedy in 
the dark, it was with a heavy heart, for she knew 
what a long and desperate struggle was before her 
ere she could hope to eradicate the love of teasing 
which was evidently already well developed in her 
beautiful baby. 


Go to sleep 


Now go to 


The “born tease” when he grows up makes 
schisms in families just for the fun of seeing his 
victims “squirm,” as the child said of the frogs. 
He makes husband or wife, as the case may be, per- 
fectly wretched when the mood is onhim. He 
breaks up happy households. He is a bane and a 
blight under the ghastly disguise of a merry-maker. 
His little proddings and hectorings shorten life and 
aggravate disease. “It is as sport to a fool to do 
mischief,” says the inspired seer, but ‘“‘as a mad 
man who ecasteth firebrands, arrows, and death, so. 
is the man who deceiveth his neighbor, and saith, 
Am I not in sport?” Does not this apply to the 
‘born tease”’ ? 


A WISE LAW. 


~|VERY little while the newspapers make 
record of a death by accidental poison- ~ 
ing. A mother administers poison to 
her child thinking it some usual remedy, 

Ss «Cor an adult takes poison through the 
same mistake. Investigation brings out the fact 
that the harmless remedies and the poison occupied 
the same shelf in the same closet, and that they 
were taken out, and often administered, in the 
dark. Of course the outside public is greatly sur- 
prised that carbolic acid, for instance, could be 
administered or taken for jamaica ginger or pepper- 
mint, but it has occurred innumerable times. 
These accidents call out protests against the keeping 
of poisons with other medicines, but a few weeks or 
months later another record of accidental poisoning 
is made, and another indignant editorial written. 
If these fatal errors only occurred among ignorant 
people, it would not arouse so much surprise, but 
they occur among intelligent people, and are evi- 
dence of complete self-confidence. ‘Such things 
may occur in Mr. Blank’s family, but are impossi- 
ble in mine.” 

The law governing the sale of poisons in this 
State is peculiar. You :cannot purchase opium, 
laudanum, strychnine, arsenic, or any poison from a 
reputable druggist without a physician’s prescrip- 
tion; but you can purchase pounds of “ Rough on 
Rats” without comment or investigation, and more 
people have of late committed suicide by using 
‘Rough on Rats’ than by any other one means. — 
You can buy arsenic by the hundredweight at any 
paint store; the law does not touch the sale of this 
deadly poison over that counter; while arsenic 
wafers are boldly advertised for the beautifying of 
the complexion, and sold without restriction. 

The same incongruity attends the sale of poison 
that attends the care of poisons when introduced 
into the home for legitimate purposes. 

In Massachusetts the laws and regulations govern- 
ing the sale of poisons are much more safe and 
reasonable. Every bottle or package sold must bear 
a red label on which are printed in black letters the 
name of the poison contained and its antidote, 
together with the name and address of the seller 
and date of sale. ‘ Babyhood” suggests that un- 
protected communities buy these labels from Massa- 
chusetts druggists and affix them to all poisons 
brought into the house. It is criminal carelessness 
for a householder to put a bottle or package con- 
taining a poison where it can be approached un- 
knowingly. No label ever invented—unless Edison 
gives us one charged with electricity—will save a 
stupid or careless person fronr administering poisons 
unknowingly if they are kept side by side with the 
usual family remedies. 


SOAP AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 


By REeBEccA WHEELER. 
ENRY WARD BEECHER once wrote: 


“Tf cleanliness is next to godliness, 
then a cake of soap is a means of grace.”’ 
Soap is a necessity, as well as an item 
of great expense, in every household. 
A little incident occurred the other day which 
caused me to wonder if a leaf from my receipt- 
book would not be of service to some housekeeper. 

Mr. Hamilton stood in the hallway making ready 
to go to his office, when his wife handed him a list 
of needed groceries. On glancing at the slip, he 
exclaimed, “Soap? Are you out of soap again’ 
Why, Leila, it must cost us fifteen or twenty do!- 
lars a yearfor soap. It’s soap, soap, all the time.” 

“T try not to have any wasted,” returned Mrs. 
Hamilton, quietly. “There is a great amount 
used in dish-washing and cleaning. We have only 
the city water, and that is so hard.” 

‘“‘T suppose you do your best,” grumbled the dis- 
gusted head of the house, “ but I do hope there wi | 
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be a let-up soon.” The emphatic closing of the 
outside door ended the conversation. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, with a patient sigh, returned to the sitting- 
room, where I, her. guest and cousin, sat at my 
work. 

Knowing that I had heard the words of her irate 
husband, she began an apology by saying, “ These 
frequent calls for soap are exasperating, but how 
can I help it ?” 

“Why not make your own soap?” I asked. 

“T never did such a thing. It must be a great 
deal of trouble. Besides, I have no materials nor 
utensils for its manufacture.” 

“Tt isa very simple thing, and you need no uten- 
sils not found in every kitchen. If you wish, I 
will tell you how I manage, and give you my soap 
receipts. They save me many dollars every year. 
I wish more housekeepers would try them, especial- 
ly those who are their own ‘kitchen girls.’ ” 

how delightful!”’ exclaimed Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, greatly relieved at the thought that there would 
be one less item to ask for. “ Wait till I get my 
receipt-book.”’ 

“First collect fat or grease, little by little, day 
by day. I keep an old tin pail, which does not 
leak, in a very convenient place, and require that 
all scraps of fat of every description not suitable 
for cooking shall be put into that receptacle. With 
a little care, your soap grease will increase rapidly. 
When six pounds are collected, put the pail on the 
stove, pour over the scraps a dipper half full of 
water, and let the mass boil until it begins to stop 
bubbling. Remove from the fire and pour the 
melted grease, through an old colander or strainer, 
into an old, but whole, dish-pan. 

“While that is cooling, empty a pound can of 
potash, or concentrated lye, into a tin dish-pan or 
boiler (I buy the can of potash of my grocer for 
twelve cents). Pour three gallons of water over 
the potash, and boil until the lye is dissolved ; then 
add the six pounds of grease, and boil slowly about 
fifteen minutes. 

“To try it, tosee if it is soap, take out a half-pint 
and mix with it the same amount of water; if the 
mixture has boiled sufficiently, it will be stringy. 
Now add nine gallons of water and stir thorough- 
ly. Remove from the fire and empty into a soap 
barrel, or crocks or jars. The soap will be of a 
beautiful light color, if your fat was clean, as it 
will be if care be taken in the trying out and 
straining. At acost of twelve cents, you will have 
twelve gallons of good soft soap. For less than 
fifty cents one could have a large barrel of soft 
soap, equal to what my neighbor says she pays 
four dollars for.” 

HARD SOAP. 


Save and prepare six pounds of grease the same 
as for soft soap. When strained and cool, add 
slowly one pound of potash which has been dis- 
solved over the fire in one quart of cold water. Stir 
the grease constantly as you add the dissolved potash 
little by little. As the potash was melting, I always 
added a tablespoonful of borax, which tends greatly 
to soften the water. This, however, is not vital to 
the success of the soap. 

After the ingredients are mixed, stir for ten min- 
utes, then leave it to harden. I turn it into some 
utensil which will allow it to be the thickness of a 
common bar of soap. 

When cold, cut into bars and place in a box. I 
use old starch boxes. My soap is harder, lighter 
colored, and just as good for dish-washing and 
house-cleaning as Babbitt’s. I also use it for wash- 
ing dish-towels. Thus you will have, at an expense 
of twelve or thirteen cents, at least eight and a half 
or nine pounds of soap; while for Babbitt’s or 
Tulip’s or eimilar soaps you would pay sixty cents 
for the same amount, as each bar weighs not more 
than three-quarters of a pound. 

If housekeepers would once form the habit of 
manufacturing this soap, I am sure they would be 
edelighted at the saving of, not one penny, but many. 
Now I will give you a receipt for 


LAUNDRY SOAP. 


Seven and a quarter pounds of salsoda; one 
and one-quarter ounces of borax ; five-eighths of an 
ounce of sulphate of soda (which is common salt) ; 
eight and one-half pounds of good bar soap. Dis- 
solve over the fire the first three ingredients in 
four and three-quarters gallons of soft water till not 
a lump remains. I use my tin wash-boiler. 

Cut the soap into very thin slices, and turn it into 
the above solution. While it is dissolving, stir 
thoroughly. When the soap is entirely melted, 


remove from the fire, and let it stand one hour. 
Then pour into a jar or crock. If the mixture 


should be inclined to boil over, add a little cold 
water. if perfume is desired, add one ounce oil of 
sassafras just before removing the soap from the 
fire. 

This soap will not be as hard as bar soap, but 
accomplishes its work just as successfully and at 
much less expense. 

The cost of the ingredients will probably vary in 
different localities. 

Put the clothes soaking in a warm suds made 
with this soap the night before washing day, and in 
the morning only a little soaping and rubbing of the 
most soiled garments will be necessary. This receipt 
was formerly sold from door to:door at one dollar. 
If these soap receipts prove a means of peace as 
well as grace, I may add more some time in the 
future. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 
THE GREAT STRIKE. 


By JAmeEs OTIs, 


Author of Toby Tyler,” ‘* Silent Pete,”’ ** Little Joe,” 
‘** Raising the Pearl,’ etc. 


CHAPTER II. 
y|OW'D you make out?” Master Higgs 


some distance away. | 

“T got a little, an’ to-morrer I'll 
have more. The Brooklyn fellers are 
pretty nigh wild about what we’re doin’, an’ I 
reckon ’most all of ’em will wanter come into the 
Union.” 

“ How much did they give you?” Baldy asked, 
eagerly. 

‘Well, I didn’t get so very much this time; but 
you'll see it come rollin’ in to-morrer.” 

“ Let’s know what you collected,” Jippy cried ; 
and Skinney held high above his head two pennies. 

“ Have you been chasin’ them all the afternoon ?” 
Denny Blake asked, in surprise. 

“T’ll get lots in the mornin’.” 

“ How much did you spend goin’ over there ?” 

“Well, you see, I hadn’t had any dinner, so I 


bought four cakes for a cent apiece, an’ two on the | 


boat makes six. But wait till the cash piles up in 
the mornin’.” 

During nearly a moment there was a painful 
pause, and then Jippy cried, in his shrillest tones : 

“T go in for savin’ them two pennies so’s to have 
’em framed. They cost three cents apiece, besides 
what Skinney might have earned if he’d hung 
’round here givin’ nickel shines.” 

An outburst of laughter followed this remark; 
and Baldy understood that it might be fatal to the 
Union if the members lost confidence in the officers, 
therefore he took Jippy aside as he whispered, 
sternly : 

“You mustn’t act too smart, Jip Simpson, or 
you'll git inter trouble. Skinney did all right, an’ 
if some fellers don’t try ter be funny we’ll have as 
much money as we want.” Then to the others he 
cried: “If we fight over two cents the strike won’t 
amount to anything. Mike Cassady said, up to 
Harmony Hall last night, that in Unions there was 
strength, pervidin’ everybody does what the officers 
say. The first business for all hands is watchin’ 
the /talians; they must be drove off, an’ if we can 
smash their boxes so much the better. Then we’ve 
got to tend to Sam Carleton; he won’t join, an’ 
says the whole crowd can’t stop him from work- 
ing.” 

ns He couldn’t go on a strike if he wanted to,” 
Jet Blake said, promptly. “Alice is sick, an’ he 
has to scrape up a big lot of money, else she 
wouldn’t have what the doctor orders.” 

“ What’s the reason she wouldn't ?” Baldy asked, 
angrily. “Ain’t that jest what Unions are for? 
Mike Cassady says they’re like mothers to a feller, 
pervidin’ he pays up sharp. I told Sam we’d take 
care of Alice, but he didn’t say aword. He’s after 
five-cent shines, an’ has to be drove off if we’re 
goin’ to make this thing work.” 

“Then what'll his sister do?” Jet asked. 

“‘Oh, he’ll join us in one day. Me an’ Sim 
Brown an’ Jake Albeck will take care of him while 
the rest thump Jtalians. Now, we'll skin out of 
this, for the perlice ‘ll be watchin’ mighty sharp 
after they know we are on a strike.” 

“Hold on a minute,” Jet cried. “ Didn’t you 
say this Union was goin’ to take care of all hands?” 

“Of course ; but it can’t do that till we get in 
more money.” 

“T’d like to know how I’m goin’ to wait! I 


cried while his brother officer was yet. 


owe Mother Biddle for two weeks’ board, an’ she 
won't let me into the house nights ‘less I plank 
down fifteen cents every time.” 

“ What's that got to do with the Union ?” 

“If it’s goin’ to be a mother to me, I'd like to 
have ten cents.” 7 

* Do you count on payin’ in a nickel an’ drawin’ 
out a dime the very first thing?” Baldy asked, in a 
scornful tone. ‘“ You can’t work any more for three 
days, so won’t pay it back, an’ it ain’t likely the 
other fellers would agree to throwin’ cash away in 
that style.” 

“ But what'll I do?” Jet cried, mournfully. 
“‘If I hadn’t been helpin’ start this thing I could ’a’ 
earned enough to pay Mother Biddle.” 

“We ain’t got nothin’ to do with that,’ Baldy 
replied, loftily. “ When the money comes in we'll 
whack up; but ‘less you’re sick you’ve got to 
wait.” 

“‘T reckon I will be sick if I have to wait three 
days with nothin’ to eat,” poor Jet said, as he turned 
disconsolately away, and Master Higgs beckoned 
to his brother officer as he called to the others : 

“Don’t forget to watch for Jtalians in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Where are you fellers goin’?” Jip Simpson 
asked, as Baldy and Skinney started toward Chat- 
ham Street. 

“Up to Conner’s lodgin’-house.”’ 

“What? Are you goin’ to pay fifteen cents apiece 
for a place to sleep ?” 

“ OF course we are. Mike Cassady says the 
officers of a Union have got to put on style, an’ 
we'll fix that part of it all rigbt.” 

Jippy was silent. He began to understand that 
there might be a social gulf between the officers 
and members of an association, and he muttered to 
himself : 

“T never thought I'd be chippin’ in to give Bald 
Higgs an’ Skin Jones a chance to swell! But it’s 
been done now, so I'll have to hold on as long as 
the rest do.” 

It was hardly daylight next morning when some 
of the more zealous strikers met at City Hall Park, 
and by the time the sun showed his round face 
above the housetops every member of the associa- 
tion, sa%e the two officers, was present to begin the 
battle for his rights. 

There was no unusual excitement apparent in 
this section of the city, as some fancied would be 
the case. The bulletin boards at the newspaper 
offices contained no flaring head-lines concerning 
the great strike, and the solitary policeman in the 
park did not seem to think it worth his while to ask 
the cause of the gathering. 

The officers were not at the rendezvous when an 
hour had elapsed, and Jet Blake, who arose very 
early from his hard bed in a wagon, having retired 


| without supper and was more than doubtful as to 


whether he would have breakfast, suggested : 

“ They’re tryin’ to eat all the funds. I reckon 
both of ’em are settin’ in front of a high old spread 
at some tony saloon.” : 

There was no opportunity for any one to make a 
reply. Just at that moment Messrs. Higgs and 
Jones entered the park, and Baldy asked, sternly : 

“Have you fellers been lookin’ for Jtalians ?” 

“We was waitin’ for all hands, so’s to commence 
fair,” Denny said,. meekly. 

“Then start right out,” and Baldy spoke quite 
sharply. ‘Sim an’ Jake are goin’ with me to take 
care of Sam Carleton, an’ Skinney will hustle ’round 
for more money. Now go to work, an’ this after- 
noon we'll have another meeting.” | 

The strikers obeyed silently, because their aston- 
ishment was too great to permit of speech. Could 
it be possible that this boy, using such an authori- 
tative tone, was the same Baldy Higgs who had 
humbly presented himself the day previous as acan- 
didate for office ? | 

When the main body of strikers had departed, 
the leader, with his two assistants, went in search 
of Sam, and this task was not prolonged. 

“There he is!” Baldy cried, as the party arrived 
near the markets, and saw the boy who was to be 
disciplined busily engaged blacking a gentleman’s 
boots. ‘ Wait till he’s through, an’ then sneak up ; 
I'll grab his box an’ run so’s he’ll come after me. 
We'll get him behind some store where we can give 
him an awful pounding.” 

This scheme was carried out successfully. To 
wrest his box from him was a simple task, and 
Baldy started at full speed toward a narrow alley. 

As a matter of course Sam followed his property, 
Sim and Jake running close behind, dealing him 
severe blows at every opportunity ; but he paid no 
attention to them in the anxiety to recover his box, 
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and rushed directly into the trap which had been 
set. 

Once in the alley, which was deserted by all save 
the members of the association and their intended 
victim, Baldy made a bold stand, swinging the box 
in front of himself viciously, but not quickly enough 
to prevent a stinging blow on the nose. 

This was the only effective resistance which Sam 
was able to make, for in another instant Sim and 
Jake seized him from behind, and then Baldy 
pounded him without mercy, the other two throw- 
ing their victim to the ground that the punishment 
might be inflicted at more convenience. 

“ When you’ve had enough of this, an’ say you'll 
join the Union, we’ll let you up,” Baldy cried; but 
Sam made no reply, neither did he speak during all 
the time the blows were showered upon his face, 
and finally Master Higgs was forced to desist from 
sheer weariness. 

‘Wait till I smash his box, an’ if this don’t 
make him sick of not goin’ in with the others for 
his rights, we'll do the same thing every time he 
shows his nose ’round here.” 

Baldy paused, that Sam might have an opportu- 


nity to declare himself beaten into the Union, but. 


since not so much asa sigh came from the com- 
pressed lips, he proceeded to break the box into 
fragments. Then, throwing the brushes and black- 
ing far down the alley, he said, preparing to 
retreat : 

“ Let him up, an’ we'll go after /talians.” 

Sim and Jake released their hold, joining Baldy 
in the race to the street; but Sam made no effort 
to pursue them. Halting at the corner to look 
-back, the three exponents of labor rights saw the 
boy lying motionless as they had left him, and their 
faces grew as pale as his. 

‘“ Come on; don’t loaf ’round here,’ Master 
Higgs said quickly, his red and swollen nose stand- 
ing out prominently from his otherwise colorless 
face. ‘“ Let’s get uptown before the cops have a 
chance to catch us,” and he started at full speed, 
not slackening his pace until reaching the post- 
office, when a crowd of boys in the park attracted 
his attention. 

‘What's the matter?” he asked, sharply, as he 
approached the party, who were holding with no 
gentle force a small boy. 

“We caught Jet Blake down by Fulton Ferry 
shinin’ for a nickel, an’ brought him along to see 
what’s goin’ to be done about it.” 

Baldy looked stern, despite his swollen nose, as 
he asked, gravely : 

“Didn’t you hear me say that nobody could work 
to-day ?” 

““S’posen I did?” Jet replied, angrily. ‘‘ Didn’t 
you hear me say I hadn’t nothin’ to eat ’cause I 
gave my money to your old Union?”’ 

‘‘ An’ so you shined for five cents when we was 
on a strike 

“ When I joined I didn’t ’gree to go without 
eatin’. You an’ Skin Jones had a bang-up good 
breakfast with our money after you’d been swellin’ 
all night in a reg’lar bed, an’ I couldn’t go home.” 

“‘ What’s that got to do with the Union?” Baldy 
cried. “You oughter had cash enough to lay off 
when the strike began.” 

-“T reckon I had more’n you did. I don’t believe 
you had a single cent till after us fellers paid.” 

Baldy’s swollen nose seemed actually to shine with 
anger at this disrespectful remark ; but the dignity 
of his position prevented him from answering the 
charge, and, turhing to Jet’s captors, he asked : 

‘Did you see him workin’ for a nickel ?” 

“We waited till the man paid, an’ yanked him 
right along. Here’s the money to prove it.” 


HOW A BOOK IS MADE. 


By JoHNn Preston TRUE. 


E will presuppose that we have the MS. 
} in hand, that it is written with a plain 
round script in jet-black ink, on white 
paper not larger than eight by ten 
inches ; or, better still, that it is type- 
written, and that each leaf is separate. The first 
question is the type. 

Shall it be brevier, bourgeois, long primer, 
small pica, or pica? and we show the differ- 
ence in the type used to print the above words. 
We will say that small pica is to be used ; the next 
question is the estimate. 

How many pages will the book make, allowing, 
say, three hundred and fifty words to the page, 
in small pica type, and what will be the size of the 
page? By counting the words in the manuscript 


we find the num- 

ber. By com- ca 
paring with 
other 
book, or by set- 
ting up a sam- 
ple page, we 
find the size, 
and at the same 
time determine 
whether it is to 
be leaded or . 
not — that is, 
whether “leads” 
(strips of metal) 


SQ 


between each 


line will be 
needed to make 
them wider 
apart, and make 
the book more 
pleasing as to 
shape and ease 
f 
Then comes the 
dummy. 

We have now 
determined the 
type, the num- 
ber of pages and 
their size, and 


{ 
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N 


- 
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would like to see 

what the book will be like when done; whether 
fat, or graceful in outlines ; so we select the paper 
on which it is to be printed, and bind up a blank 
book of the exact size and shape—minus cover— 
which the book will be, under the above restric- 
tions; then, if satisfied, an artist is consulted in 
regard to the design for the cover, which is drawn, 
and the design sent to a die maker, who cuts the 
brass dies with which it is to be stamped upon the 
cloth by the binder. 

In the mean time, the proofs of the first pages 
have begun to come from the composing-room. 
There, half a dozen typesetters have each fastened a 
page of the MS. on a board before each case, for 
ease in reading, and each man is busy in picking 
up the types from the rows of little boxes, and 
sticking them in a small holder, long enough to con- 
tain one line, with bits of type-metal—“ spaces ”— 
between each word. Each line, as set up, is trans- 
ferred to a larger holder, which is ultimately 
screwed up tightly in a “form ” (a square frame 
like the wood around a slate) and laid upon a 


_press, and it is from this that the proofs have been 


taken, in long strips called galley-proofs. In a 
quiet corner two employees are sitting, one reading 
from the MS., the other following the reader with 
the proof, and checking errors and deviations with 
the blue pencil. The typesetter is paid by meas- 
ure, and all such deviations must be reset by him 
in his own time, which means just so much lost 
time; so a blindly written manuscript really robs 
the compositor of money for each letter that he 
fails to read aright. 

The strips of arranged and corrected type are 
now divided into pages of the proper size, and 
numbered; proofs are again taken, and on these 
the proof-reader marks such questions of grammar, 
punctuation, seeming errors in proper names, etc., 
as become necessary because of the accurate follow- 
ing of the copy; and this is the page that is gen- 
erally sent to the author for revision. As such 
errors are due to exactly following his MS., the 
cost of their correction is generally charged to his 
account. (A page of corrected proof, showing the 
marks commonly used by printers to express errors, 
may be seen in the back part of Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary.) 

The pages have thus far been printed from loose 
type. If the book is to be of permanent value and 
in constant demand, a second edition may have to 
be printed (at date of writing, they are printing the 
one hundred and fifty-fifth thousand of Edward 
Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward ”’), and as it would 
be a needless expense to each time set the type 
anew, the forms of type are sent to a foundry-room 
and casts are taken in type-metal by stereotyping, 
or electrotype plates are made. e pages can 


then be printed from these plates, and the type 


itself can be released for other use. All errors 
which now remain must be corrected, if at all, by the 
slow process of cutting out the old words and sub- 
stituting new, and is generally charged for at the 
rate of fifty cents per hour; an expensive matter, 
since the addition of a line, nay, of a word, toa 


page already full necessitates a change upon the 


next page, and the next, until a space is found at 
the end of a paragraph or chapter to absorb the 
overflow. The plates are now ready for the press. 
The preface—the book’s best bow to its audience— 
has been written and set up; copies of the title page 
have been printed, bearing on the reverse side the 
words “Copyright, 1889, N. Dodge” (if said N. 
Dodge is the author, or owner of the copyright), and 
these copies have been sent to the Librarian -of 
Congress with the fee—fifty cents—for record in 
the name of N. Dodge, thus securing for him a legal 
right to prevent any one else from reprinting the 
book in this country for a term of years. And it is 
now time to invoke the aid of steam. The plates 
are laid upon the press and registered ; 7. ¢., care is 
taken to see that the line on one side of the leaf 
will be printed exactly an antipode to the corre- 
sponding line on the other side, and that the pages 
are in their proper order ; the belt is adjusted, and 
the great machine begins its stately progress, print- 
ing living words upon the snowy sheets of paper fed 
to it by a light-handed girl or boy. 

As it is not clear to every one why the pages thus 
laid upon the press are not arranged consecutively, 
we will explain by supposing a single sheet of paper 
is folded once. It is now a pamphlet of four pages, 
which we will number. Unfold it, and pages 1 and 
4 are on one side of the sheet, pages 2 and 3 are 
on the other. A book with pages thus folded is 
called a folio. Let us take the same sheet and 
double it once, bringing the top down to the bottom ; 
then fold it the other way.. This makes, after 
cutting, four leaves (8 pages), and is called a 
quarto (4to). Suppose we do not cut the leaves, 
but mark the pages and again smooth out the paper ; 
the diagram shows how the pages must then be laid 
upon the press in order that they may not only be 
consecutive but also right side up. Thus the words 
folio, 4to, 8vo, 16mo, 32mo, ete., not only show 
how many times the sheets have been folded to 
make the book, but also, in a general way, how large 
it is, since there is a common standard of size at the 
outset—the largest sheet that will fit the press; and 
each successive “mo” minifies the size of the page 
in question. In practice the 32mo is usually folded 
on a half-sheet, 8 pages long by 4 wide. For con- 
venience the diagram above is made square and 
folded four times only. Space will not admit of 
giving the size, in inches, of each style of binding ; 
but the curious will find it explained on the second 
cover-page of the Portrait Catalogue published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

As the sheets come from the press they are 
damp, and must be hung away on racks in the dry- 
ing-room for a space, and then be pressed smooth 
under heavy weights, before they find their way to 
the bindery. Once there, rows of girls fold by - 
hand or machine, collate in their proper, consecu- 
tive paging, and pass them to the sewers, who stitch 
the sheets rapidly with peculiar sewing-machines, 
some of which use a thread of wire. In another 
room the covers have been made of pasteboard, 
overlaid with cloth of selected colors, and stamped 
under heavy pressure with the title and design. 
Some books are now laid under a great knife, 
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and the edges are carefully sheared off level, in- 
cluding the folded crease of the double sheet. This, 
of course, decreases the width of the margin of the 
page, but, on the other hand, it can now be sent to 
the gilder, and given a golden edge which will pro- 
tect it from being soiled with dust. A more 
common method is a compromise ; the sides are left 
untouched, with as wide margins as possible, and 
the top alone is sheared and gilded, that being the 
part on which dust more naturally settles among 
the shelves; the great point being that a wide 
white border sets off the artistic appearance of 
a leaf as the white mat does the water-color. 
Neither is an essential, but both increase the enjoy- 
ment of the owner. 

Books of reference, of large size, like dictionaries, 
generally have marbled edges. Small vats of dyes, 
holding a dozen gallons of liquid, are prepared. 
The binder sprinkles a dye of another color upon 
the surface, where it spreads in oily spots. A 
wooden rake with foot-long teeth is drawn once 
through the liquid lengthwise, the color mixing in 
streaks; perhaps it is then drawn once more from 
side to side, according to the pattern desired; a 
frame holding several books is then dipped in it 
so that their edges only shall be submerged, and is 
then set one side to dry—the result you see in your 
“ unabridged.” Meanwhile, the common fry, the 
books that are for the multitude’s passing enjoy- 
ment, are simply shorn and passed to the bindery, 
where the cover is giued on and the book itself, 
now finished, is placed under heavy weights until 
dry. A careful lookout is kept for misbound 
copies, such as those with duplicated pages, or for 
such errors as putting a volume of Starr King’s 
Sermons in the jacket of “A Wolf in Sheep’s 
Clothing,” and each book, before being stacked 
away, is provided with a loose “duster” of light 
paper with a hole to display the title; or, if more 
aristocratic and “ full gilt,” it is sealed up in paper, 
with a printed label outside, and a small diamond 
on the side cut to show the color of the cloth. Here 
also mistakes must be watched for, lest we parallel 
that Egyptian firm in the days of Joseph who em- 
balmed a royal queen in the mummy case that bore 
the biography of a priest of Isis, to the mystifica- 
tion of the wise men of the present century who 
deciphered the inscription. If the volume is a 
book of poems, some of the volumes will be bound 
in the familiar “ calf” or morocco. 

A copy of the perfect book is now sent to the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington, to complete 
the copyright entry ; six more copies are sent to 
the London agent of the firm, that he may deposit 
them at Stationers’ Hall, and thus secure a copy- 
right in England by nominal prior publication 
in that country ; and when that is completed the 
book is ready for sale. 


READY 10 BEGIN. 


vou°|VERY fall a new army of boys enter the 

business world. Each boy will feel sure 
that he is going to make a grand suc- 
| cess, and if he does not feel that way. 
~=heisnotmuch of aboy. A great many 
boys fail, not because they have not ability, but 
because they want to begin at the top; they are 
not willing to shovel, but want to make their way 
in cushioned chairs. The men who fill cushioned 
chairs with the greatest dignity are those who never 
hesitated to shovel if shoveling helped to make a 
path upward. The boy who wants the freedom 
and ease of the head of his firm will find plenty of 
fréedom in life, but no ease. His freedom will 
consist in walking about trying to find a new posi- 
tion. The boy who is willing to be a boy and do 
a boy’s part in the world, keeping eyes and ears 
open for opportunities to learn every detail of the 
business in which he is engaged, will find his chance 
to step higher every year. Do not fear to ask 
questions. If you do not understand a thing, study 
until you do find out all there is to know about it. 
Do not fear to get to your business a little early or 
stay a little late. Keep your mind on your share 
of the work; do not try to manage for the whole 
business firm. I remember a man who used to 
amuse me very much. He never earned more than 
fifteen dollars a week until he had passed fifty 
years of age, and during his married life his wife 
had earned more than he had. Yet he would grow 
intensely excited because a large and exceedingly 
prosperous corporation would not adopt his plans, 
though his connection with it was paying his fare 
as passenger onits cars. The firm who paid would, 
if manuged by him, grow wealthy in a year, he 
insisted. Still the firm dispensed with his valuable 


services and were able to conduct business. That 
man had been so busy all his business life planning 
affairs with which he had no connection that he 
really had no time to think of his personal work. 
He was not lazy, but he did not know enough to 
niind his own business. 

Some boys feel that they must wait until they 
find the particular kind of work they want to do. 
I remember a young German who was a very pop- 
ular and successful teacher. He came to this coun- 
try and was cheated out of his money as soon as he 
arrived here. He hired out to dig a ditch on a 
gentleman’s place in the country, and went to work 
as a Jaborer. One day the gentleman’s wife wished 
a box marked to go by express. The box was.in 
the barn, and when she went there the young Ger- 
man was looking for a pick. The coachman and 
gardener had gone away to another part of the 
grounds. The German laborer asked if he could 
assist the lady, and she answered, “No; I wanted 
that box marked.” The young man offered to do 
it, picking up the paint brush. The lady was too 
polite to hurt his feelings, and gave him the direc- 
tion. He marked the box so quickly and correctly 
that the lady knew at once that he must be an edu- 
cated man, and found out his story. Withina week 
he had five pupils studying German, and to-day is 
the German tutor in a large school, respected and 
loved, though all his pupils know he entered the 
town a day laborer. The boy whose feelings are 
so big that he must always have the highest wages 
for the least work never has anything big but his 
feelings to take care of. 


BAGS AND PENCILS. 
By Mrs. J. H. PARSONS. 


EANIE STONE’S dainty lunch was over, 
and she and her seven guests were 
grouped around the open grate in the 
parlor, each occupied in crocheting, 
knitting, or fine needlework. There 

was a hint of Christmas in the air, and fingers flew 

faster as nimble tongues discussed its possibilities. 

‘“‘ Girls,” said Belle, “I am behindhand, as usual. 
Every year I make a solemn resolution that I will 
begin to prepare my gifts the day after Christmas. 
Then I should be sure to get through on time, and 
no worry or fret about it.” 

“Put a promissory note in my stocking, Belle,” 
suggested her sister Annie; “that’s what I shall 
be obliged to do in some cases.”’ 

“Tt makes me long for the deepest kind of 
pocket,” said Jessie. “I must buy most of my 
presents, and they hardly represent the true Christ- 
mas spirit. I like to give a piece of myself.” 

“<«The gift without the giver is bare,’” quoted 
Elja. “TI think our gifts are too elaborate.” And 
she held up a dainty bit of drawn-work over which 
she had strained her eyes for many weary hours. 

A hitherto silent member of the group now 
spoke. 3 

“Girls,” said she, “I shall be perfectly satisfied 
if I receive two gifts. I mean,” she corrected, 
“two kinds of gifts. I shouldn’t mind in the least 
how many of a kind. One can hardly have enough 
of either.”’ 

“Pray mention them, Hallie,” demanded the 
other seven, in concert. 7 

‘‘Rag-bags and lead pencils!” | 

Shouts of laughter followed this announcement. 

“T don’t mean rag-bags exactly,” proceeded 
Hallie, “though several receptacles of that kind 
are needed in every well-regulated family; but 
other kinds. I should like to hang one up by a 
stout cord in every room in our house.” 


It was Christmas morning in Hallie’s home. 
Will and small Kitty were laboring up the path 
with their arms filled with curious-looking bundles, 
which were soon deposited on tables and chairs, 
and the family proceeded to investigate. They all 
bore Hallie’s address; but it was not until the con- 
tents of the third package were brought to light 
that she realized the meaning of it all. Her wish 
had come to pass! 

First came sister Nan’s contribution—an im- 
mense rag-bag, one yard square, of unbleached 
muslin, bound with red worsted braid, and Hallie’s 
name conspicuous on the side in letters of red 
appliqué. It contained a new lead pencil and these 
rhymes : 

“ This useful bag is made to hang 
Behind the garret door, 


With motley clippings to be filled 
Till it can hold no more. 


“ The , of melodious voice, 
The heaping contents buys, 
And straightway to the paper-mill 
He with his burden hies. : 


‘“‘ When, lo! a miracle is wrought, 
And paper, smooth and fair, 
Awaits the pencil’s magic touch 
To write a poem there !” 


Then followed the unwrapping of a strange bun- 
dle resembling an old-fashioned churn, which proved 
to be a pretty receptacle for scraps, made of “ tea- 
wrappings,” zsthetically embroidered with cat-tails 
and adorned with a bow of bright ribbon. In its 
depths were found a lead pencil just one inch and a 
half in length, and this poem (?) : 

“A merry Christmas unto thee, 
From Mrs. Green and daughters three ; 
rag-bag tall, 
A pencil small, 
And that is all.” 

Next came a dust rag-bag of bright cretonne, the 
upper corner turned over and faced with a contrast- 
ing color. This was from Sue, and held half a 
lead pencil, with the words: | 

“¢ Woman’s faith and woman’s trust, 
Write the characters in dust.’ 
But in all her dwelling fair 
Never dust be harbored there ! 
With her pencil let her write 
On a sheet of paper white, 
Never tracing with her finger 
Words where dust is wont to linger.” 

Alice’s sewing-machine bag next appeared, cro- 
cheted of washable cotton, containing a marking 
pencil of blue, and a verse which showed intimate 
acquaintance with the author of “ Kéramos :” 

“Turn, turn my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange ; 
Nothing that is can pause or stay. 
The pencil marks the pattern new ; 
The rapid needle pricks it through; 
' Into the bag the clippings stray.” 

Cornie’s stocking bag was next unwrapped. It 
was made of a strip of unbleached muslin, five 
inches wide and about twenty-five long, shirred on 
either side around flat, shield-shaped pieces of card- 
board covered with the same material. On one of 
these a needle-book was fastened, while the other 
bore the legend, worked in blue floss: 

“ A stitch just in time 
Saved that stocking of mine.” 
The bag was drawn up with blue braid strung 
through rings fastened at short distances around 
the open edges. This part was embellished with 
the following rhymes, worked in tiny letters with 
the floss: 
“Tf your stockings you would mend, 
Then your pathway you must wend 
To your stocking-bag so useful and so new, new, new ; 
Everything you'll find complete 
To repair them well and neat(ly), 
And we hope the holes hereafter will be few, few, few.” 
The note accompanying this bag contained only a 
half-worn pencil and the words : 
‘‘ The pen is mightier than the sword, but then 
The Risdanenelle’s mightier than the pen(cil).” 

Ada’s gift came next—a pretty nightgown bag of 
Turkish toweling, containing the inevitable pencil 
and this note : ee 

“Sleep, that knits up the raveled sleave of care, 

Shall bring bright visions to this maiden fair. 
The pencil, then, shall be the magic wand 
To make them glow with life beneath her hand.” 

One more package remained—Lou’s gift: a 
lovely bag of bright ribbons, to be used by my lady 
to hold her dainty laces, or carried to a party, a 
fan-and-slipper bag, or promoted to high position as 
a parlor ornament. Inside, a Faber was slipped 
within the accompanying note: 

“ As bright as the rainbow the thoughts that I send | 

This fair Christmas morning to you. 
May only good spirits your pathway attend, 

And all your best wishes come true. 
May pen(cil) of angel make all the year bright 
With records as fair as the morning’s first light.” 

Hallie paused, breathless. ‘‘ What would have 
happened,” she gasped, “if there had been any 
more girls at that lunch party ?” 

“Why,” said Nan, “you would have had more 
bags, of course. There are plenty more kinds to 
make, and rhymes to fit them, too. There is an 
inspiration about it, and it is hard to stop when one 
gets started. Wait till next year, and see what 
wonders can be accomplished for our friends with 
a few scraps and a little mother-wit.” 

“T can’t wait,” broke in Hallie. “Iam goin 
to adopt Belle’s plan, and begin to-morrow.” An 
she did. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
SOLOMON’S FALL.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


‘‘He that overcometh shall not be hurt of the second 
death.”’—Rev. ii., 11 
Siew story of Solomon is a very sad one; and it 

is the historic record of an experience often 
repeated within a narrower horizon and in a less 
illustrious manner. 

Solomon was the son of a godly father. His 
childhood training was defective, if we may judge 
anything from what the Scripture tells us of David's 
lack of control of his other children; and he was 
given the throne by his father, not because he had 
proved himself specially fitted for it, but because 
David had promised his favorite wife Bathsheba 
that her’son should have it. But he had learned 
of God and of divine truth and rectitude from the 
counsels of his father. The life whose outlines 
have been preserved for us, and make so romantic 
a feature of the Old Testament story, was familiar 
to him. The Psalms, which are still among the 
most sacred passages of the sacred Book, were more 
sacred to him as the experience of a loved and hon- 
ored father. Dying, the old king had left his son 
a nobler inheritance than any crown or throne; for 
there is no nobler inheritance which a father can 
leave his son than a noble work for God and man 
well begun; and this was the inheritance which 
David left to Solomon. And the son seems to have 
entered upon his life with a spirit and a purpose 
worthy of the son of such a father. If, as many 
critics believe, the Seventy-second Psalm is Solo- 
mon’s composition, he began his life with the noblest 
aspirations and the highest purposes. When in a 
dream God appeared to the youthful king, and bade 


him ask what gift he would, the answer indicated — 


the innermost desire of his heart. For our dreams 
interpret to us our unconscious life. Then it is thai 
our secret desires, unguided by judgment and unre- 
strained by will, leap to the front and disclose them- 
selves. Dreams are often self-revelations. Noman 
who has not in his soul the seeds of cruelty or sen- 
suality will dream of cruel or sensual self-indulgence. 
And the answer of Solomon’s dreaming state, when 
his dreams were unchained, was this: “Give thy 
servant an understanding heart to judge thy people ; 
that I may discern between good and bad.” 

And yet he fell; fell into grossest sin; gave him- 
self up to the luxuriant pleasures of an Oriental 
harem, to wine and women; made the whole king- 
dom tributary to himself; established an idolatrous 
worship in the city of the Great King; brought the 
abominable lusts and the abominable cruelties of 
Chemosh and Molech under the very shadow of the 
Temple of Jehovah; and, dying, left to his son for 
an inheritance a rebellious people and a divided 
kingdom, and to his nation an idolatrous worship 
and a despotic tradition which issued in the iniqui- 
ties of the reign of Ahab and Jezebel, and in the 
final destruction of his kingdom and dispersion of 
his people. 


Divine aspirations do not make a divine life. A 
divine desire does not make a divine life. Wishing 
to be good, desiring to be good, purposing to be 
good, choosing to be good—these are not goodness. 
Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord ; but 
he that doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven. The wish of a dream is very different 
from the will of alife. Nothing serves but patient, 
continuous, persistent willing. The world is full of 
men who have sketched out for themselves great 
voyages, whose lives have been miserable wrecks. 
A noble ideal is very necessary to a noble life; but 
a noble ideal is not a noble life. Nothing is more 
sad than to see a man with divine aims drop into a 
life of sensuous self-indulgence ; he might have been 
an eagle and rested in an eyrie on the mountain 
top; but he dwells in the sty among the swine. 
And sad as is the sight, it isa common one. There 
is no way by which you can get religion once for 
all and have done with it. You can no more get 
health of soul than health of body by choosing to 
be well. You must choose to be well continuously : 
whenever idleness tempts you to oversleep, or ambi- 
tion to overwork, or appetite to overeat. Theolo- 
gians discuss whether there is such a thing as falling 
from grace. It seems to me to be the sorrowfulest 
and commonest experience of life. Everywhere 
about me I see young men and young women who 


1[International Sunday-School Lesson for December 15, 
1889.—1 Kings xi., 4-13. 7 


have started out in life with highest aspirations, 
hopes, purposes, falling away from them into a dull 
routine of drudgery or a duller routine of daily 
pleasure. Everywhere I see men who had once 
consecrated themselves to God and their fellow- 
men, with a consecration as sincere and earnest as 
that of Solomon, falling away from their consecra- 
tion. The bud was full of hope, but the flower 
withers before it blooms; the tree was full of 
promise in May, but in September all the fruit has 
rotted on the branches. 

Whether such falling from grace is ever irrecov- 
erable I do not here discuss. For my own hope of 
myself I lay hold on the eighth chapter of Romans: 
“Tam persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” I am persuaded that He whom I have 
trusted is able to keep that which I have committed 
to him against that day. I believe he can guard 
me against my own undoing. But he cannot and 
will not prevent me from destroying the fruitfulness 
of my own life by my own waywardness. I may 
be saved so as by fire, but my work will perish if it 
has not permanence in it; and it will not have per- 
manence in it if it has not persistence behind it. 
Only the continuous will is an effective will. Only 
the persistent purpose produces a permanent result. 
In emphasizing the duty of a present choice the 
ministers are in danger of failing to emphasize the 
necessity of a continuous choice. You have been 
well brought up. So was Solomon. You have pious 
parents. So had Solomon. You have chosen a 
noble work in life. So chose Solomon. You have 
dedicated yourself toGod. Sodid Solomon. Your 
dedication has been sanctified by prayer. So was 
that of Solomon. The promise is to him that runs 
the race; that overcomes in the battle ; that endures 
to the end. So did not Solomon. 

The temptation which destroyed Solomon’s life, 
moreover, was just that temptation to which we are 
in this age most subject—the temptation of ease 


and luxury. It is as difficult now as when Christ 


lived on the earth for a rich man to enter the king- 
dom of heaven; and we are living in an age of 
riches. It was easier for David to keep alive faith 
in God in the cave of Adullam than for Solomon to 
keep it alive in the palace in Jerusalem. There is 


death in the luxuriant foliage of a South American. 


forest ; the icebergs of Greenland are safer. There 
is death in the luxurious life of the nineteenth cent- 
ury; the hard fare of the colonial days was safer. 
Christ, in his panoramic survey of the future history 
of mankind, foretells four successive dangers which 
will threaten his church.’ ‘“ Ye shall be hated of 
all the Gentiles for my name’s sake. Pagan perse- 
cution is the first danger. ‘Then shall many be 
offended, and shall betray one another, and shall 
hate one another.” Religious animosity and per- 
secution within the church is the second danger. 
‘¢ And many false prophets shall rise and shall de- 
ceive many.” Heresy and false doctrine in the 
church is a third danger. “And because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many shall wax cold.” A 
low standard of moral life, and a loss of all spiritual 
vitality in the church, is the fourth and last danger; 
and this is the greatest of all. The devil mailed 
and armed with fire and sword is not so dangerous 
as the kid-gloved and sweet-scented devil clothed in 
purple and fine linen. The Duke of Alva is not so 
dangerous an enemy to Christianity as my Lord 
Chesterfield. The worst enemy of Christ is he who 
salutes him with a kiss and a Hail, Master! 

Beware, then, of the dangers of self-indulgent 
living. Beware of the temptations which come in 
a time of luxury and abounding wealth. Beware 
of the first invitations to substitute pleasure for 
duty, and self-indulgence for service. The end of 
that path is the devil’s motto—No matter what a 
man believes if he is only sincere; altars to Chemosh 
and Molech erected over against the Temple of 
Jehovah ; and the light-hearted and careless edict 
of indifference, mistaken for toleration, whose mien 
it mimics and whose voice it simulates, “‘ Let every 
one go to heaven in his own way.” There is but 
one way to heaven—the way of self-denial, self- 
sacrifice, and unselfish service. 


' The brightest lightning comes from the blackest 
clouds, and the purest faith from the severest trials. 


Do not pray for crutches, but for wings.—[ Phil- 
lips Brooks. 


1 Matt. xxiv., 9-12. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
SOLOMON’S FALL. 


By Emity HuntTinGTon MILLER. 


ee is a great pity that we must end the story of 
this wise king by saying that his wisdom did not 
save him from great folly. It is of very little use 
to know the.right way unless you are determined to 
walk in it, or to be able to discern between wisdom 
and folly unless you choose wisdom. We might go 
to Solomon’s own proverbs and find many -things 
that he said warning people against doing as he did, 
and telling them of evil results that would surely 
follow. He said, “Pride goeth before destruction, 
and a haughty spirit before a fall,” but he was so con- 
fident of himself that he felt sure he could go into 
temptation and not fall. God had told his people to 
have nothing to do with the heathen nations about 
them ; not to make friends and companions of them, 
lest they might learn their ways. But King Solomon 
chose his wives from among the beautiful women 
of these corrupt nations. He thought he could 
teach them to fear the Lord, but instead of that they 


taught him to worship idols. They turned away . 


his heart from the Lord. First he built temples and 
altars for them to worship at, and then he learned 
to worship their gods himself. Instead of thinking 
more about God as he grew older and learning to do 
his will more perfectly, the old king went further 
and further into evil, until at last the Lord, who had 
given him such wonderful gifts of wisdom and 
riches and power, came to him the third time and 
told him that because of his sins he would take the 
kingdom away from him and give it to his servant. 
This was not to happen in Solomon’s day, because of 
the promise God had made to David that he would 
never utterly forsake his son; but when Solomon 
died, the son for whom he had laid up so much 
wealth, and built such splendid cities and palaces, 
was to lose all the grand kingdom except one tribe. 

THE TROUBLE wWiTH SoLomon. 1. He trusted 
in his own wisdom and riches. He tells us that he 
said in his heart, “Lo, Iam come to great estate, 
and have gotten more wisdom than all they that 
have been before me in Jerusalem,” and he thought 
he was wise enough to choose his own way without 
being bound by what God had commanded. He 
thought, as many people do now, that God’s com- 
mands were very well for ignorant people, or for 
the times that had gone by, but there was no need 
to be so very particular now, especially for one as 
wise ashe. 

2. He lived for his own pleasure. He says, 


“Whatsoever mine eyes desired I kept not from 


them; I withheld not my heart from any joy.” 
Living simply to have a good time is not a safe 
thing even for Solomon. When a man becomes 
wise in his own eyes he is sure to commit some 
folly, and a man who sets out deliberately after 
pleasure will be likely to follow his own muddy 
roads. 

3. He went deliberately into temptation. Some- 
times we are compelled to be with evil companions, 
but evil cannot harm us so long as it is only outside 
of us. But when we choose the companionship of 
the wicked ; when we make them our friends ; when 
we go where we know we shall meet temptation, 
we set the door of our lives open for evil to enter. 
This same foolish Solomon, who took into his home 
the women who led him astray, said very wisely, 
“ Make no friendship with an angry man, but thou 
learn his ways, and get a snare to thy soul.” And 
in another place, “‘ He that walketh with wise men 
shall be wise, but a companion of fools shall be 
destroyed.” 

It is easier to pull down than to build up. All 
Solomon’s wisdom and riches and magnificence, that 
had been building up the kingdom for a lifetime, 
were defeated by the folly of his old age. All 
that friends and money and education and oppor- 
tunity can do for a boy is sometimes destroyed by 
his own folly in seeking for what he calls pleasure. 


The mischief that 1s done by sin cannot be un-. 


done. Sekomon repented, but he had lost his 
chance. He saw after a while that neither wisdom 
nor riches nor pleasure was the thing best worth 
living for, but that to “fear God and keep his 
commandments ” was the joy as well as the duty 
of man; but none the less was his kingdom rent 
from his hand, his own glory tarnished, and his 
son’s prospects ruined. 

It is easier to see the folly and danger of others 
than our own. We can see the mistakes of Solo- 
mon, but we do not stop to consider whether we, 
too, are not in danger of falling through thought- 
lessness or disregard of warning. “ Hold thou me 
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up, and I shall be safe,” was David's prayer, and 
that is the true way to obey the injunction of the 
Golden Text and “take heed lest ye fall.” 


THE OBEDIENT AS OPPOSED TO THE 
QUESTIONING SPIRIT. 


By tHE Rev. T. T. Muncer, D.D. 


‘* His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith 
anto you, do it.’’—-St. John ii., 5. 

HERE were several eras in the life of Mary as 
related to her Son. 

There was the time when she held him an infant, 
like any other, in her arms, and pondered all the 
strange words and visions that had attended his 
birth. 

There was a time, after a sweet and gracious 
childhood, when Jesus passed out of her life, and 
found his way into the larger life for which God 
had sent him into the world—a painful period to 
her, for her child seemed no longer her own. 
‘Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us?”—a ques- 
tion the painful perplexity of which was hardly 
lessened by its answer: “ Wist ye not that I must 
be in my Father’s house and about his business ?” 
It was good to see her child so pious, but it was 
hard to feel that he no longer wholly belonged to 
her, and that he had found a world of his own. So 
it is always. Our children are born with pangs; 
but there is another travail almost as severe, when 
the child begins to assert his personality, and to 
answer the voices that call to him from within or 
without, and he goes away into his own life and 
world. Love is not lessened on either side; but 
the sense of unity, of entire ownership, is tempo- 
rarily wounded, until the wisdom of a life so 
unfolded becomes evident. It is hard to see our 
little ones grow away from us and begin a life 
which we no longer share; we are both startled 
and pained, fearing what may happen to them now 
that they are beyond our reach. But soon our 
minds adjust themselves to the new condition, and 
we rejoice to see them rounding into full person- 
ality. The mother of Jesus becomes content to see 
her child pass out of the narrow limits of her life, 
and she goes over into his life, watches its spot- 
less unfolding, and marvels at the faultless years 
that follow one after another, till at last, pondering 
the mysteries of the beginning and watching the 
ever-deepening depths of his thought and feeling, 
she begins to adore, and to accept his conduct and 
words as final and authoritative. A being so good, 
so spiritual, must be right in whatever he says or 
does. I think if we had lived in the presence of 
Jesus during his early manhood, we should have 
learned to trust his word and act, and felt little call 
to go searching about in the natural world or in 
philosophy for confirmation or explanation. There 
are no proofs, no assurances, no data, for belief like 
those which proceed from character. I will believe 
anything which a perfectly good man asserts; I 
will believe nothing that comes from any other 
source until I am compelled to. Into such a condi- 
tion the mother of Jesus had come. She could not 
follow her Son in all the marvelous exercises of 
his spirit; she could not understand him; but she 
could trust him. Where there was such reality 
there could be no vanity; where there was such 
accord between life and duty there was little danger 
of mistake; where there was a conscience so unerr- 
ing, a heart so true and humble, an eye so single, 
a judgment so infallible, a will so firm yet so docile 
—there was small danger of rash or unmeaning 
conduct, little probability but that whatever he 
might do would have a good reason and purpose in 
it. When, therefore, the wine at the wedding feast 
failed, and Mary appealed to her Son for help, and 
was, in a certain sense, repulsed—not harshly, but 
under the deepening sense of divine power that was 
pressing in upon him—*“ I will help, but not in your 
way; I must now, indeed, be about my Father’s 
business; when the hour comes I will help, not as 
the Son of Mary—what have I to do with thee in 
this matter ?—but in another way with which you 
can have nothing to do”—when she heard these 
words, she refrained from pressing her need upon 
him in her own way, and said to the servants, 
“ Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it. I do not 
know what he will do, but he will do something; 
all we need do is to obey his word.” Had she been 
a philosopher she might have said: “ He is always 
transcending my thought and word ; always finding 
a divine meaning in everything; always seems to 
be thinking outside of this world; always acts in 
the way least expected ; so now I trust him to bring 
us out of this trouble in his own way. Do whatso- 


ever he says.” Beautiful picture of obedient faith! 
Without reason, except one best, all-sufficing reason; 
self and self’s ways set aside; the whole anxious, 
troublesome matter passed over without question 
into the hands of another, sure that goodness can 
be trusted—this is faith indeed ! 

When we put ourselves down in the midst of the 
incident, it seems a vain and foolish proceeding. 
We do not think far enough to understand why 
Christ presents himself at a marriage and so hallows 
the family forever; we do not consider that here, 
at the beginning, Christ condemns the asceticism 
of John and his followers, and threw himself into 
the full current of human life, determined to re- 
deem the family and social customs by enfolding 
them with his spirit rather than by separating him- 
self from them. The gathering of the water-jars 
and filling them with water seems almost a jest ; 
it is not water that they want, but wine, and water 
is not wine. So it all seems, until the end of the 
transaction is reached, when notonly all is explained, 
but all is invested with the glory of God. Then 
Mary has justification of her command to the serv- 
ants, “Do whatever he says;” then the servants 
were justified in their blind and docile obedience. 
And we, to-day, are justified anew in our reverence 
for the event as we see what a guiding star it has 
proved to man’s spiritual nature, which is always 
prone to ascetic rigors; what a rock it has proved 
in upholding the family; what an illumination it 
has been of the way in which society is to be re- 
deemed—by entering into it, by turning the com- 
mon into the fine, the natural into the spiritual, 
by realizing that the power of God is over and 
under, and in all things and all events. 

Let us now sit down in its light and read its 
lessons. 

1. Trust the clear word of God. 

It is often a good thing to throw ourselves upon 
the simple word of Christ without trying to under- 
stand the reason or the why of it. If, in any way, 
God makes known his will; if any duty is clearly 
indicated, we are to do it without any reference to 
understanding the reason of it. We have enough 
to go upon if we know that it is God’s will. I do 
not deny that it is desirable to understand the 
reason of a required action, and to see it in all its 
bearings and effects. The action of the reason 
should never be set aside. Man travels easiest and 
swiftest in a path made straight and plain by knowl- 
edge. The student does best when he knows why 
and how study strengthens the mind and fits 
him for labor. I can more easily and fully obey 
any command of God when | can see and feel the 
force of the eternal reason behind it. But it is a 
mistake to insist upon seeing it. While a critical 
and inquiring mind is a good thing, there is another 
habit of mind—closely akin—which is most unde- 
sirable. I mean the habit which says, “ I will not 
believe a thing unless I can understand it; I will 
not do a thing unless I can see the sense of it’ — 
putting the intellect to the front, holding all other 
faculties in abeyance till the reason is satisfied. 
Heart and soul may be crying out, and ten thou- 
sand voices uttering their assertion, but are crowded 
back and kept down till the eyes can see through 
the matter. I say that this habit of mind is most 
pernicious ; it is more fatal than superstition, for a 
superstitious man will often hit upon some’ precious 
truth ; he has, at least, got among possibilities of 
truth ; but one who, under some conception of 
common sense, or fear of weak credulity, or some 
idea of what is called the scientific method, stands 
stiff and obstinate, saying, “I will believe only 
what I can understand ’’—such an one seldom gets 
out of the natural world in which he was born, nor 
does he get very far into the meaning of that. 
“Common sense!” What is common sense? “The 
scientific method!” Pray, where will you find a 
sufficient definition of that? ‘“ Believe only what 
you can understand!” Tell me what you do under- 
stand, and if you do not ¢rust before you can take 
the first step toward understanding anything. 

There is no principle of action so irrational as 
this ; it would prevent all belief and all action, for 
what is called understanding is a very mixed thing, 
and is, at the start, nine-tenths faith and pure 
assumption. 

Its effect is bad also upon the character. A great 
deal depends upon how we face the world of 
divine truth ; whether we turn to the critical, test- 
ing, questioning, inquisitorial side of our nature, or 
some other sides of it. We do not get on very well 
in the house of a friend when, on sitting down, we 
say to him, “ Now I am not going to believe a word 
you say to me unless you will first demonstrate its 


truth ; I will not believe that you have provided a the thing we are bid to do. 


| world, none better conceivable. 


supper unless you will this instant throw open the 
doors and show me the spread table.” I do not 
have a very congenial or profitable visit, and the 
stern silence of the host reacts badly on the guest. 
Now, the house may be a phantasm, its walls may 
melt into nothingness in an hour, my host be an 
illusion of my brain, and his words the echoes of 
my own thoughts, and all this beauty and grace of 
picture and form may be dreams, and the feast 
may be as unreal as the rest, but I am here, and I 
can get the most good out of the place by entering 
into it as real, and by throwing myself eagerly and 
with hearty faith into all that is about me. I will 
not drop the testing acid of my question upon every- 
thing before I accept it, but will take all for granted 
and let the issue answer my questions. 

So, I think, we are in the world of God’s truth. 
Perhaps it is a phantasm, but it is beautiful and good, 
and folds us round with sweet influences, and touches 
heart and mind and sense in the best way—a good 
It is not the best 
way to stand still in this world and wait for it to 
prove its reality; nor is it a good way to go with 
constant question upon our lips and doubt in our 
eyes, accepting only that which answers the test of 
what we call understanding. It is better, I say, to 
offer other sides of ourselves to God’s truth ; as, when 
you go to the house of a friend, it is better to go with 
a spirit of trust, of sympathy, of confiding joy—with 
your heart at the front and not your head. We 
are related to God’s world of truth by our intellects 
indeed, but far more by our hearts and sympathies 
and hopes and affections, and the truth can come 
into us through these doors as well as through that, 
and more amply. There is little that we learn in 
this world by thought and study. We thus accumu- 
late knowledge, which is something quite different 
from knowing. We know love by loving, hope by 
hoping ; we enter into a relation with very little 
knowledge of it, and come to understand it by an 
experience of it. Life is real, and it must be lived 
out before its secret is discovered. You cannot 
cheat it of its process by any probing and testing 
beforehand. You must take it on trust; take its 
duties on trust; whatsoever we are told to do, we 
must do it, and wait for the issue to justify us. 

This is not only the truer and wiser way, but it 
is the more comfortable and happier way. Most of 
us tire at last of trying to comprehend life and 
solve its problems; we tire of this endless and vain 
interrogation— Why? why is this and that so? We 
only uncover a deeper problem, and, if we succeed 
in solving that, another and another awaits us, each 
deeper and darker and vaster, till at last no answers 
come back. The finite plummet cannot measure 
infinity. The finite ear cannot hear the answer 
of eternity. We tire of trying to find out how our 
lives and wills are related to the will of God as it 
“moves on”’ its “ undisturbed affairs,” and we fall 
back on simple duty, doing the thing we know to 
be right, as, after all, the wiser and happier way 
of living. 

There is hardly anything that most of us need 
more than to get our daily tasks into the shape 
of duty done trustfully and hopefully under 
God. For most, the labors of life are drudgery : 
hard, heavy toil, early and late; lifting burdens, 
going through the same wearying routine behind a 
counter or over books, rasped by close contact with 


‘the coarse and evil and weak side of human nature, 


bearing the sweet but tiresome burdens of family 
life—constant care for little children, imprisoned 
willingly and yet wearisomely within the walls of 
home ; work and care, care and work, year after year, 

often uncongenial, often unremunerative—such is — 
the life of most of us. What we need is in some 
way to get to feel that in all this we are doing God’s 
will, and to trust him for the larger meaning and 
use there may be in these toils. When the serv- 
ants at Cana were getting the water-pots together 
and filling them with water, they little knew what 
they were doing except that they were doing what 
they were bid. But, doing that cheerfully, trust- 
fully, sure that something good would come of it, 
they were all ready for the unexpected outcome, 
and to perceive the glory that soon shone around 
them when their implicit obedience was justified. 
I think we may take the same view of our lives. 
I mean that we may accept these drudging toils, 
these cares, these details, this dull routine, as im- 
posed by God, and may fulfill them in a spirit of 
trust and glad obedience. And I mean also that 
we may be sure some great and good results are to 
flow out of duty so done. If the problems of life 
haunt us and its vanity teases us, here is the solu- 
tion: doing the work lying under our hand; doing 
In this way only 
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are the problems of life solved. Thus only does its 
vanity wear off. After a while, when all our jar- 
gathering and water-carrying is over, we shall find 
that we have been kindling, as it were, the flames 
of the glory of God. | 
The spirit of eager peering, of demanding ques- 
tion, is not the best. Far wiser is that which takes 
vigorous and direct hold of life, just as it lies 
before us, in all its details and of whatever sort, so 
that we can say: 
morning’sees some task begin, 
Each evening sees its close.” 


Hence, I do not think they are making the most 
progress toward understanding God’s truth who are 
studying it most. The man who most studies the 
hard problems and mysteries of life and eternity 
often knows least about them. I care very little 
what learned men say about destiny and heaven 
and hell as deductions from logic and grammar. 
One who is sure he has heard God’s voice, and is 
doing his will; one who is humbly working at his 
appointed task; one who says, God gave me the 
work I am to do to-day ; why, and for what end, I 
cannot tell, but it is enough for me to know that he 
has set me to do it—such an one is more sure of 
finding out the meaning of the world, and of uncov- 
ering the secret of life and of destiny, than the stu- 
dent and the thinker. For it is by action that 
truth is realized. When we do the will we know 
the doctrine. Life is its own vindicator. As we 
live it out in the appointed way, it assumes mean- 
ing and rounds into shape. Thus we get to know 
that it is well with those who do well, and ill with 
those who do ill in this and all other worlds. Thus 
a sense of reality gathers about what seemed vague, 
and we begin to see that spiritual things are the 
most real of all, and that love, trust, hope, rever- 
ence, peace, confidence, are things as solid as the 
globe. So a certain transmutation of the world 
begins ; a new color spreads over it, and it becomes 
a mere image and reflection of another world which 
is spiritual : 

“ Pouring heaven into this shut house of life.” 


I think we might take this truth of ready and 
implicit obedience to God’s word and carry it fur- 
ther. We can add to obedience a spirit of eager- 
ness to get at truth and to know the will of God— 
the listening, watching, waiting attitude. 

God speaks to us in many ways. There is the 
revealed word, the word written on the heart, the 
voice of conscience, the common consent of man- 
kind. There are also special revelations and voices. 
Those who have ears to hear will always be hear- 
ing God’s voice. There come to us all hours 
which we may well call hours of revelation. They 
often come after great sorrow, or when in the 
midst of sore perplexity, or after some experience 
of humiliation or disappointment, during conva- 
lescence after illness, or in some deliverance like 
the spared life of wife or child, or after great 
weariness, or when in some deep solitude of forest 
or city. Oftenest, perhaps, they come in the night 
and after deep sleep. The Spirit of God comes 
to us. Why should it not? It is here seeking us 
—why should it not find us? These are the occa- 
sions and conditions in which it steals past the 
-sentries of worldly habit and comes close to us. 
How clear now are all things! How God and 
duty stand out! How the world shrinks, and how 
eternity opens! How tender our feelings! what a 
sense of love and pity for all men! what yearning 
desires to be good and true and pure! what a shame 
_ for all our evil! what an opening of the whole 
nature to God! what a sense of the reality of 
God! When such hours come to us, we are to obey 
in a special sense. These hours are not for our 
comfort merely, but for opportunity. Now ply all 
the forces of your nature; make your resolutions. 
Now break forever with the evil habit; cast off the 
entangling alliance; pluck out yourevil eye. Now 
take the stand you had not dared totake. Resolve 
_ to see with the light you now have, to keep and to 
show the tender human heart you now feel beating 
in your bosom. ‘This hour of clear vision will not 
last ; use it to the utmost. You will gain and do 
more in these moments than in years of ordinary 
life. “Spread wide the skirts of thy mantle when 
the heavens rain gold.” The heavenly visitation 
may be long in repeating itself. There is a fable 
of one who waited and watched at the gate of Para- 
dise for a thousand years, but slept a moment when 
the gate was opened and shut again for ages. There 
is constancy in.the divine character, but not in the 
divine opportunity. The Spirit is always in the 
world, but it cannot always find access to us. When 
it does—quickening, opening, pointing—then we 
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are to transact the soul’s business; repent, choose, 
decide, and take our course. 

It would help us greatly if we should teach 
ourselves to remember that all high duties—all life, 
indeed—touches the supernatural world, or what 
we call such. Rather call it the spiritual world. 
There lies the power and efficiency, the quickening 
energy, of all that we do. 

We should never forget that all our work lies 
within this world and touches it at every moment. 
The servants did not know the power that was 
present as they gathered the water-jars and brought 
the water, but Mary knew in part, and Jesus knew 
perfectly, that God’s power stands ready to break 
into the present order at any time. It is always at 
hand, ready to work its transforming miracles upon 
the elements of earth. It can change toil into 
heavenly rest, and turn the stones of earth into 
bread. Sorrow, weakness, trouble, our very faults 
and defects—these it remolds and transforms into 
spiritual qualities and powers. The whole trend 
of things in creation is from lower to higher, from 
coarser to finer ; and Christ is but changing water 
into wine, the poor and the evil into the rich and 
the good. | 

The main thing is to see and know this—to 
throw ourselves into the great plan and current of 
nature and of grace, and suffer them to lift us up 
and bear us on in their own high directions. 

We are not here in the world merely to pass 
through it, but to be changed in it—from flesh to 
spirit, from sin to righteousness. We bear the 
image of the earthly ; we must also bear the image 
of the heavenly. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
FELLOW-WORKERS IN CHRIST. 


(Romans xv’‘., 1-16.) 
By THE Rev. S. W. ADRIANCE. 


6 hers chapter is far more than a mere catalogue 
of names. It contains suggestions that well 
repay great care in reading it. 

1. One of these is Paul's own estimate of Chris- 
tian friends. Even as Jesus rejoiced in the inti- 
mate circle of his devoted followers, so does Paul. 
More than once their coming to him cheered him, 
and their reports led him to renewed efforts. Even 
a great worker cannot get along without earthly 
companionship. Let us then retain and use our 
Christian fellowship. 

2. Another truth is Paul’s use of his friends. It 
was his way of vastly increasing the scope of his 
operations. He had a strong influence over them, 
and after he had led them to the source of his own 
power, and charged them with his own earnestness 
and devotion, they became his instruments by 
which at the same time he was personally working 
in many communities. So this should be our use 
of friends—to communicate our faith to them, and 
not only work ourselves but work through others. 

3. Paul’s extensive acquaintance and careful re- 
membrance of friends was a source of great power. 
The personal ties suggested by this letter, as read 
in Rome, must have warmed their hearts and made 
them more eager to fulfill his requests. In our 
churches of not more than two or three hundred 
members there are many who, from the names on 
the roll, cannot remember anything about the per- 
sons thus denominated. As young Christians, be 
sure to cultivate this important habit. Commenta- 
tors agree in thinking that a large part of these 
are not of the weathy or noble class, but are only 
ordinary men and woman of the church. Two of 
them certainly were tent-makers. 

4. We have an illustration of the several ways in 
which these ties of friendship are formed. Some 
are relatives, made more dear, however, by their 
common relation to the Lord. Some were endeared 
to him through association in work (Mary, Urban, 
Tryphena, Tryphosa, Persis). Others had ren- 
dered particular service amid scenes of danger. It 
would be the bond of fellow-soldiers. The sacrifice 
and danger to which Priscilla and Aquila exposed 
themselves was of this nature. There is that pe- 
culiar bond of affection existing between a convert 
and the pastor to whom under God he owes his 
conversion. This was the bond between him and 
Epenetus, the first convert on Achaian soil. Cer- 
tain homes, too, like that where at Bethany Jesus 
loved to be, stood out in Paul’s mind. He loved 
every one under these roofs. 

5. We see Paul’s appreciative discrimination. He 
indicates often by a word or two the distinctive 


1 For the week beginning December 8. 


merit of the individual. This ability to discover 


the particular merit of each friend, and to speak an 


appreciative word, is a prominent factor in the work 
of building them up. Let us, too, cultivate this. 
Do we speak to our brethren and sisters in the 
church of society the word of kindly testimony to 
their merits? Are we not just a trifle more ready 
with our criticisms ? 

6. The beautiful social character of the early 
church life is here indicated. The letters of per- 
sonal mention, the grouping together of disciples, con- 
tributed to it. But, particularly, we learn how, with 
considerable frequency for some time, the church 
was an informal and delightful gathering under 
some private roof, as here mention is made of “ the 
church in their house,” verse 5. The Christian 
Church, let us remember, is built on the household 
model. It is a family of brothers and sisters, 
fathers and children, in Christ. 

7. The prominent place which women had in the 
early churches almost demands an article by itself. 
Here are at least nine women who were promi- 
nently known. The one who heads the list held 
the important office of “deaconess,” and, as many 
think, was intrusted by Paul with this important 
letter to the Roman church. It has been often 
supposed that Paul was severe against woman’s 
work because of a single passage forbidding her to 
speak. Yet this itself simply testifies to the fact 
that the women were so conspicuous in taking part 
in the Corinthian church that a special caution was 
demanded. On the other hand, we must not forget 
Paul’s frequent and delightful commendation of the 
work of the sisters. 

References on the general topic.—Mal. iu., 16; 
Eph. v., 19-21; 1 Cor. iii., 9—v.,11; Phil. ii., 2— 
ii., 25—iv.. 3; Ps. lv., 4—Ixxxiv., 10—exix., 68— 
exxii., 8; Prov. xiii., 20; Acts i., 15—ii., 1, 42, 44, 
46—iv., 23, 31, 32, 34; Heb. xi., 24, 25. 

Daily readings on Paul’s friends.—(1) ‘Timothy, 
Phil. ii., 19-24; (2) Epaphroditus, Phil. ii., 25— 
30; (3) Titus, 2 Cor. viii, 16-24; (4) Onesimus, 
Philemon, 10-19; (5) Lydia, Acts xvi., 12—15, 40; 
(6) Silas, Acts xvi., 25-54; (7) A group of friends, 
Rom. xvi., 1-16. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 

The sweetest of all temporal things falls short of 
the infinite deliciousness of the eternal Word : honey 
itself is outstripped in sweetness by the Word of 
the Lord. When the Psalmist fed on it he found 
it sweet, but when he bore witness of it, he found it 
sweeter still.—[ C. H. Spurgeon. 


An eminent scientist said in a lecture before the 
Johns Hopkins University not many years ago: 
“It is given to few to add to the store of knowl- 
edge, to strike new springs of thought, or to shape 
new forms of beauty. But so sure as it is that men 
live not by bread, but by ideas, so sure is it that the 
future of the world lies in the hands of those who 
are able to carry the interpretation of nature a step 
farther than their predecessors.” 


There come to us all times in life when we ask 
ourselves, How are we to manage the housekeeping 
of our souls? How can we each become a wise and 
true householder of the complicated machinery of our 
nature? We know how it is with the busy mother 
and her children ; how very hard a matter it is to 
keep every child well dressed and well behaved in 
manners, mind, and morals. While some are well 
trained and well cared for, there are others who 
have become shabby in dress and in manners. How, 
we ask, are we to keep all our different faculties in 
shape—our bodily organism, our social require- 
ments, our mental furniture, our moral habits ? 
There come times in life when everything seems 
against us, and when all the world seems to shut 
every door we knock at, with a loud bang, in_our 
face. We hear and see and feel that we are blocked 
in our way. The experiences of life which ought 
to make us wiser, better, and happier, only make 
us duller, weaker, and more helpless than before. 
Even our afilictions seem to make us more difficult 
to be controlled. Yet, even in these threadbare 
moments of life, we shall find, if we look well to 
our secret springs of character, that in some way— 
as the author of that little book of devotion, ** Gold 
Dast,” says—‘ Pride, ambition, and self-conceit 
have formed a triumvirate in our nature, and are 
ruling us with the tyrannical rod of our own self-will. 
From these tyrant roots of sin within us, depend 
upon it, there have sprung dissatisfaction and con- 
tempt of our life and its surroundings, restlessness, 
a longing for power and dominion over others, 
habitual discontent and incessant murmurings.” 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The 
Christan Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will re- 
ceive a — either through the columns of the paper or by personal 
letter. The answer will be given as promptly as practicable.] 


1. What is known concerning ‘“‘ The Book of the Dead,”’ 
said to be Egyptian? 2. Isit true that it contains the sub- 
stance of the Sermon on the Mount ? G. R. G. 

1. See Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. VII., p. 721, 
where it is described as a Funeral Ritual, a collection of 
prayers of a magical character referring to the future 
condition of the soul, and is characterized as “a marvel 
of confusion and poverty of thought.” 2. A learned 
friend says not. It is, however, not unlikely that there 
may be sone coincidences of ethical thought. The 
originality of Jesus is found in his life rather than in 


precepts. 


1. Please give me your interpretation of verse 12 in 
the fourth chapter of Mark, especially the latter clause. 
9. Are the Rev. John Hall’s sermons published, and in what 

aper ? 3. What divine do you consider next to the Rev. 
ony Ward Beecher in point of intellect? 4. Did the Rev. 
Charles Spurgeon have a theological training when he started 
into the ministry ? or did he start out with what training he 
had acquired at college ? W. M. : 

1. The passage is quoted from Isa. vi., 8, and should be 
regarded, conformably to its nature as a quotation, 
simply as an allusion to the dullness of spiritual per- 
ception which made teaching by parables requisite. 
2. No. 3. The one who can give us the correct 
answer to this question. 4. Mr. Spurgeon began to 
preach “ cottage sermons” at the age of seventeen, at 
eighteen assumed a pastoral charge, and since then has 
been continuously in the pastorate. 


Please explain 1 Sam. xvi., 2 (found in the Sunday-school 
Lesson for August 25, ’89): ** And Samuel said, How can 
o? If Saul hear it, he will kill me. And the Lord said, 
ake an heifer with thee, and say, I am come to sacrifice to 
the Lord.’’ Does not this look as if the Lord justified 
deceit? Please give your idea of the verse. ee A 
It is clear that Samuel had recourse to stratagem ; 
it is not so clear that he was bound to assign the main 
reason for his visit. We are bound not to assign a false 
reason for our conduct ; we are not always bound to 
assign all our reasons, provided we assign a true one. 
The vital question in this case is, whether Samuel was 
justified in an act which the judgment of all ages 
regards as treasonable. The only proof that he was is 
his own assertion that the Lord directed it. Whether 
he was misiaken in this is a proper question to ask. 
This cannot be satisfactorily disposed of in a paragraph. 
If you wish to study it, refer to a monograph, “The 
Early Pupils of the Spirit”” (Thomas Whittaker, 
Bible House, New York ; 15 cents). 


Was the language that Jesus used such as was used by the 
common people of his day, or such as the more intelligent 
used? How about its grammatical construction? Is there 

ood reason to think he was precise in his use of language ? 
Tuheuld not suppose the vocabulary of the common ple 
would have furnished him with all the words he ie. 

“The common people heard him gladly.” The edu- 
eated said, ‘“ How knoweth this man letters, having 
never learned ?” ‘Two languages were current in Pales- 
tine—the Greek, into which the Scriptures had been trans- 
lated, and in which they were read in the synagogues, 
and the Aramaic, some words of which, as used by 
Jesus, are quoted by Mark—e. g., v., 41; vii. 34. The 
construction of the New Testament Greek differs some- 
what from that of classic Greek. The vocabulary of 
the Scriptures was sufficient for Jesus’s use, and com- 
mon to the people of all classes. His precision in the 
use of language would appear from the fact that those 
who endeavored “to entangle him in his talk” were 


unable to do so. 


Will you please tell me where writers get their authority 
to say there were three wise men, no more nor no less, that came 
to Christ with their presents while he was a babe in the man- 

er? I eanfind noauthority for saying there were three; the 
Bible does not give any number. K. 1. M. 

The number was arbitrarily fixed by later writers, to 
correspond with the threefold gifts, or to symbolize the 
Trinity, or to represent the three branches of man- 
kind descended from the sons of Noah, etc. 


1. Can you tell me the author and date of publication of 
the little book ** Ecce Homo”? 2. Is it counted — ? 


1. Professor J. R. Seeley, Cambridge, England, in 
1860. 2. No; in consequence, chiefly, of its limitation 
to the human development and activity of Christ, not 
for any explicit denials of his divine nature. 


Please tell us if you think it is right to let maple sap run 
to waste on Sunday (in the maple sugar season), or is it right 
to gather and boil it as ona week day? Also, is it right to 
send or take milk to a cheese factory on Sunday ? 

| SUBSCRIBER. 

We are not well acquainted with the details or spe- 
cial exigencies of these industries. If the sap or the 
milk would be spoiled or wasted, no matter what care 
were taken, unless it were handled on Sunday, then we 
think it right to handle it on Sunday. 


I want a Harmony of the Gospels with the revised text, if 
one is published, but know of none. If there is none, is 


there any better harmony of the authorized text than Full- 


er’s, published by the London S. P. C. K., at a moderate 
price, and in fair type? C. H.C. 

There is none of the revised text. 
60 cents, is as good as any. 


Please tell me if there is a training-school for Christian 
workers connected in any way with the Congregational 
churches or under their control? Is there any an 4 school 
where one could obtain the training who is too poor to pay 
her way, but who wants to work ‘‘in His name’’ for His 
sake ? H. E. A. 

Write to Bethany Institute for Woman’s Christian 
Work, 105 East Seventeenth Street, New York, or to 
the Rev. J. C. Armstrong, Superintendent of Missions, 
Chicago. There is none that we know of specially re- 
lated to the Congregational denomination. 


Fuller’s, price 


How do printers estimate the number of words on a printed 
page ? P. 
Count the words in, say, 25 lines, and divide the 
sum by 25, which will' give the average number of 
words in a line; then multiply this by the number 
of lines in column or page. In printed matter the 
estimate is simply a matter of arithmetic; in manu- 
script where there are many interlineations, erasures, 
etc., careful allowance has to be made for such changes. 


L. B. R. makes an inquiry about the life of Richard Realf. 
In ‘‘Lippincott’s Biographical Dictionary ’’ is the follow- 
ing: ‘* Richard Realf, a poet, born at Framefield, Sussex, 
England, June 14, 1834, in very humble life. He published 
*‘Guesses at the Beautiful’ (poems) in 1852, and in 1854 
came to the United States. In 1856 he went to Kansas, and 
was there an associate with Johii Brown. He served, 1862- 
66, in the United States volunteers, and was, 1868-70, in the 
United States civil service. He afterwards became a lecturer 
and journalist, and died by suicide at Oakland, Cal., October 
28, 1878. Realf’s poetry, like his personality, had strongly 
marked and characteristic features, but it was the product of 
a true, though somewhat erratic and uncouth, genius. 
remarkable succession of misfortunes followed him through 
life, partly, no doubt, as a result of his own peculiarities of 
temperament.”’ A. W.S. 


Will you kindly tell the inquirer about Realf’s poems that 
his verses on A gery and a long biography of him can be 
found in March, ’79, of ** Lippincott’s Magazine’? A.S. 


I notice an inquiry for the authorship of the following, 
which I venture to give correctly : 


‘** We'll thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be, 
That no life lives forever, 
That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.’’ 
—{Swinburne, The Garden of 


of the readers of The Christian Union one or more 
of the following books of which he would like to dispose? A 
translation of Dante’s ‘* Vita Nuova ;’’ Mary Howitt’s Poems ; 
Coventry Patmore’s ** An Angel in the House ;’”’ the short 
stories of N. P. Willis? If any one willing to sell these books 
will mention the price desired, and whether the books are in 
good condition, I shall be qrentey, splixed N. W. B., 
. O. Box 114, Englewood, N. J. 


Has an 


We have now the names of many persons unable to pay 
for a subscription to The Christian Union, but who would 
gladly receive it from subscribers after the latter have read 
it. e should like to hear from some subscribers who are 
willing to do this. 

Where can a copy of “ The Spirit of Prayer,’’ by William 
Law, be obtained ? I fear it is out of print. Published in 
1815, in London or New York, I think. SUBSCRIBER. 


Can wn A one of your readers give me any information re- 
i e Rev. Russel Mason, who was a Baptist minister 


Rhode Island, I think? Some of his be 


living in Providence, R. I., at this time. ~ 


Is not the word ‘**oorali,’’ asked for by inquirer in yours 
of the 21st inst., ‘‘wourali’’? See Webster’s Dictionary, 
sub nom., and Brande’s Chemistry. 


RELIGIous NEws. 


THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


> pen annual meeting of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety has just been held in this city, and 
the annual reports of the Secretary and Treasurer 
showed a most satisfactory advance in the amount 
of work done in all the branches of the Society’s 
work. For over thirty-five years this organization 
has been one of the strongest elements in intelli- 
gent philanthropy in the country. The amount of 
good it accomplishes has year by year increased, 
and the principles on which it has based its efforts 
have always been of the soundest and most practical 


character. The attempt to help children to help 
themselves has yielded good results in abundance. 
More than 70, children have been placed in the 


shelter of farmers’ homes, and have grown up to 
be useful citizens. The lodging-house system has 
proved an unmixed blessing to 200,000 boys and 
girls. In the industrial schools hundreds of thou- 
sands of children have been taught how to do hand 
and machine work, and to be clean, orderly, indus- 
trious, and honest. 

“We can say now with great satisfaction,” says 
Secretary Brace, “that there is no need at this day 
for any child in the city of New York to be home- 


less beyond a certain short period ; that no boy or 
girl need suffer long for want of work or place; 
that no child need be driven to crime for support, 
and that the poorest child, in whatever filth or 
rags, need not be excluded from education and care- 
ful training in school.” 

The Treasurer’s report shows receipts  $410,- 
974.52, including donations of $53,612 and $24,- 
953 from Mrs. William Douglas Stone and James 
H. Jones, respectively, for new schools. With these 
the Society will own fifteen buildings out of debt. 
We append some interesting statistics of the work 
of the Society : : 


“The total annual expense of our twenty-one indus- 
trial schools and twelve night schools, for salaries, rents, 
food, clothing, books, fuel, etc., was $101,880.34, which 
sum, divided by 4,105, the average number in daily 
attendance, would make $24.81 the annual cost for 
each child. The cost in 1878 for each child in our pub- 
lic schools, not including rents, was $36.41; this ex- 
pense, of course, not including food or clothing. 

‘In our lodging-houses 12,153 boys and girls were 
fed, sheltered, and taught during the past year ata 
total expense of $65,189.99. Deducting the receipts, 
together with the cost of construction—total, $38,791.95, 
—the net running expense was $26,398.04; dividing 
this by the average nightly lodgings, 603, we have the 
average cost to the public of each child for the year, 
$43.75. The average cost per year for each prisoner 
in the Tombs is $107.75, and the Roman Catholic Pro- 
tectory draws from the City Treasury over $100 an- 
nually for each of its inmates. 

“The total number placed out by the Society in 
Eastern and Western homes during last year was 
3,551; the total cost for railroad fares, clothing, food, 
salaries, etc., was $31,559.73; the average cost to the 
public, accordingly, for each person sent was $8 88. Yet 
any child placed in an asylum or poorhouse for a year 
undoubtedly costs nearly $140. 

‘The number who enjoyed the benefit of our Sum- 
mer Home was 4,540; the net expense, deducting cost 
of construction, was $7,581.74; the average cost for 
each child being $1.67. The number of mothers and 
babies at the Health Home, Coney Island, during 
the summer was 5,839; the expenses, less cost of con- 
struction, were $8,127.19, or an average cost of $1.40 
for each person. 

“There were during the past year in our six lodging- 
houses 12,153 different boys and girls ; 264,391 oaks’ 
and 220,018 lodgings were supplied. In the 21 day 
and 12 evening schools were 11,331 children, who were 
taught and partly fed and partly clothed, 697,080 
meals being supplied; 116 girls have been instructed 
in the use of the sewing-machine in the Girls’ Lodging- 
House and the industrial schools, and 30 were taught 
typewriting. There have been deposited in the penny 
savings banks $10,700.74. Total number under charge 
of the Society during the year, 38,853.” 


RELIGIOUS WORK OF YALE DIVINITY 
STUDENTS. 


By a report just issued by the Committee on City 
Missionary Work of the Yale Theological Students, it 
appears that, of the 128 students in the three under- 
graduate classes of the Seminary, 76 are at present 
engaged in some religious work in the city of New 
Haven. The variety of work open to students, and 
the comparative number of men engaged in each kind 
of work, are shown by the following facts : 

Thirty-eight men are en in S. S. work. 

Eleven ua are ay. P.S. C. E. work. 

Three men are engaged in evening prayer-meetings. 

Two men are engaged in Y. M. C. B 

Nine men are engaged in music (singing or playing). 

Twenty-five men are engaged in pastoral. 

Five men are engaged in hospital. 

One man is engaged in jail. 

Eighteen are engaged in speaking. 

Twenty-six men are at work in the missions of the city. 

The report points out that the advance over last year 
has been in the pastoral and mission work. At the 
beginning of last year, pastoral work was done by very 
few men. This year, as seen above, twenty-five are so 
engaged, most of them in connection with the missions, 
but some in connection with the churches. Pastoral 
work is a much more prominent feature in the mission 
work than was the case last year, the work then bein 
more closely limited to Sunday-school instruction an 
speaking. 

During the present seminary year, meetings of the 
students will be occasionally held for the consideration 
of practical work. ‘The Rev. Graham Taylor, D.D., of 
Hartford, has already lectured before the Seminary on 
“City Evangelization.” Archdeacon Mackay-Smith, 
of New York, will address the students in December, 
and in January the Rev. Justin E. Twitchell, D.D., of 
the Dwight Place Church, will speak on “ Pastoral and 
Church Work.” Methods of church and mission work 
will be discussed by the students, and papers will be 
presented on Sunday-school work, Y. P. S. C. E. work, 
and the work among the colored people of New Haven. 
Thus it is hoped to enter more closely into relation 
with the religious work of the city, and to become more 
familiar, practically as well as theoretically, with the 
problems before the church. 

There is also an unusual interest in foreign missions. 
Following the report of Mr. E. L. Smith, delegate to 
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the Interseminary Alliance Convention at Chicago, the 
students have divided themselves into sections for the 
personal study of the different missionary fields and 
the past history of missionary work in these fields. 
There are seven of these sections. The membership 
of none is over fourteen, and the larger ones are 
divided for the sake of convenience. A majority of the 
students are engaged in this work and are much inter- 
ested in it. | 


CHURCH ATTENDANCE IN THIS CITY. 


The Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler writes to the “ Even- 
ing Post” of this city as follows : 

“On October 6 the ‘ World’ had the attendance at 
about 300 churches in this city counted, and gave the 
result in the paper of the next day. The day on which the 
count was taken was rainy, and it was early in the season, 
when many of the worshipers were still out of town. 
This the ‘ World’ itself acknowledged, saying that the 
count did not fairly represent the church attendance of 
our city. 

“Feeling that a fresh attempt should be made to pre- 
sent fair figures, I sent seventy men to twenty-five rep- 
resentative churches on Sunday, November 17, which 
was a fine day, and had the count taken morning and 
evening. The following was the result, the aggregate 
representing the ‘ World’s’ count and mine in the 
same churches : 


‘That is, on November 17 there were 7,562 more in 
attendance at the same twenty-five churches than there 
were on October 6, or nearly eighty-four per cent. 
advance. This same percentage carried throvgh the 
whole list of the “ World’s” churches would give a 
Protestant attendance for that day of 130,246. Of 
course, many of these worshipers were present at both 
services, so that we must take that into the account. At 
the same time there were many who should be counted 
as regular worshipers who were sick, away, or engaged 
in necessary service for others. So, perhaps, the above 
figures would not be far out of the way as representing 
the Protestant attendance of this city. But there are 
121,000 Protestant Sunday-school scholars in our city, 
very few of whom are found in our church services, 
many of them being too young toattend. Should these 
be added (as they ought to be), the sum total of Prot- 
estant attendance would be in the neighborhood of 
250,000, which, remembering that the Roman Catholics 
claim about 600,000 of the inhabitants of the city as 
belonging to their faith, and that there are over 100,000 
Jews, is no bad showing for our churches, and far 
above what some pessimists are wont to allow.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Central Congregational Church of Lynn, 
Mass., A. W. Moore, pastor, was destroyed by the 
great fire of last week. 

- —The corner-stone of the Evangelical Lutheran 


Church of St. James, at Seventy-third Street and 


Madison Avenue, this city, was laid on Thanksgiving 
Day by the Rev. Dr. J. B. Remensnyder, the pastor of 
the church. The Rev. Dr. F. W. Conrad, of. Phila- 
delphia, editor of the “Lutheran Observer,” delivered 
the address. He said that there are in New York only 
twenty-two Lutheran churches, of which fifteen are 
German, one Swedish, one Finnish, two German- 
English, and three English. He thought the Eng- 
- lish element among the Lutherans ought to arouse 
themselves and build at least one church a year for 
the next twenty years. He said that five handred 
Lutherans arrive in this country from abroad every day, 
and that the Church stands third in numerical strength 
among the churches of the country. 

~The New York Presbyterian Church has had a 
chapel at Seventh Avenue and 128th Street for about 
four years, and on Thanksgiving Day ground was 
broken for the erection of a church edifice on the 
vacant lot adjoining the Seventh Avenue side of the 
chapel. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody will speak in the Brooklyn 
Young Men’s Christian Association Hall on Satur- 
day evening, December 7, at eight o’clock, on the 
‘‘ Use of the Bible,” and on Sunday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 8, at 4:15, on some subject of special importance 
to young men. Admission is by ticket, which may be 
had at the Association Building. 

—The Central Council of the “ King’s Daughters” 
held their annual meeting in this city last week. The 
following summary of the growth of the society was 
read by Mrs. Isabella C. Davis : 

‘*No less than 119,819 maligne of membership have been 
sent out from the central supply, and we have not passed our 
fourth birthday as yet. The badges indicate, but do not rep- 
resent, membership, for many daughters and sons wear rie 
the bit of purple ribbon without the cross. From Novemter 
3 of 1888 to November 23 of 1889, 67,894 new members have 
been added. The boundlessness of God’s purpose for us is 
revealing itself in the boundlessness of the opportunity which 
he gives usfor service. Since the 23d of last December 
10,500 letters have been received, and they have come all the 
way from South Africa, Mexico, Cuba, Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, India. China, Japan, Turkey, Sandwich 

ds, and Australia.”’ 
In the evening addresses were made by Mrs. Mar- 
ret Bottome, the President of the society, Mrs. Theo- 
ore Irving, Mrs. Davis, and others. 

—A press dispatch from Boston says that on Monday 
night of last week the Congregational Club held a spir- 
ited discussion on the topic, “The Creeds of our Con- 


gregational churches : shall they be used as tests in the 
ission of members?” The debate was led by the 
Rev. Walcott Calkins, D.D., of Newton, and a majority 
of the speakers, nearly all of whom were leading ortho- 
dox clergymen, openly advocated a discontinuance of 
the creed as a test. tt was argued that creeds are not 
required by the Scriptures ; that they are a modern in- 
vention of Congregationalism ; that the system has been 
a hindrance to preserving the purity and orthodoxy of 
the churches, and that the system does not and never 
did work, and cannot be made to.work. These argu- 
ments were subscribed to ~ most of the speakers. 

—It is proposed to hold in Boston this winter a 
series of ‘theater services” similar to those which 
have been carried on with such success in Philadelphia 
under the care of the Rev. J. E. Johnson and the Rev. 
W. N. MeVickar, and of which some account has been 
given our readers. The Boston movement has the 
support of Bishop Paddock, and arrangements are 
being made by a committee consisting of the Rev. F. 
B. Allen, Superintendent of the Boston Episcopal City 
Mission, the Rev. H. M. Torbert, Assistant Minister of 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, the Rev. P. W. 
Sprague, Rector of St. John’s Church, Charlestown, 
and the Rev. Frederic Palmer, Rector of Christ Church, 
Andover. The meetings will probably begin about the 
first of January. 

—A Massachusetts correspondent writes: “ Mr. 
Moody,who spends his Thanksgiving at home, is increas- 
ing the facilities of Northfield Seminary,which numbers 
now some 320 young ladies. “The Revell ” has been 
added to the accommodations for pupils, Miss Evelyn 
S. Hall, the Principal, residing there ; while “ The 
Halton House ” close by is also utilized for the Semi- 
nary. These houses were lately sold by H. N. F. Mar- 
shall, former Treasurer of the Institution, to Mr. 
Moody, and command a most superb view of the 
valley. Mr. Revell, the widely known Chicago pub- 
lisher, is the brother of Mrs. Moody. The little school- 
house, well known to many of our readers, has been 
removed, the street straightened, giving Mr. Moody a 
fine lawn in front of his house, and improving the place 
greatly. The Betsey Moody —— is rapidly ap- 
proaching completion. With such a large school, and 
with a host clamoring for admission, the needs are con- 
stantly increasing. A music hall and gymnasium is 
demanded in order to keep pace with the demand.” 

—The Rev. Dr. Wilson Phraner has, on account of 
his health, resigned the Presidency of Elmira College, 
to which he was elected a year ago. 

—The Slavic school of Oberlin College has already 
graduated eight Bohemians and one Pole, now mission- 
aries, mainly in the large cities of the interior, from 
Cleveland to St. Louis and St. Paul, and now opens its 
fifth year with more students than ever before. Near 
St. Paul the hungry Bohemian congregation eagerly 
heard the missionary, as the men of ‘Troas heard Paul, 
till long after midnight, and has just sent two of its 
Bohemian young men to prepare at the Oberlin Slavic 
department to preach the same blessed Gospel.—[Ad- 
vance. 

—The principal address before the Boston Congrega- 
tional Club on Forefathers’ Day will be delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, of Brooklyn. 

—The November meeting of the Brooklyn Congre- 
ational Club was held in the parlors of the Johnston 
uilding on the evening of November 25. The subject 

for the evening was “The Place and Power of Music 
in Non-Liturgical Church Services,” and upon it the 
Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall delivered a carefully con- 
sidered and interesting address. His discourse was 
illustrated by a choir of twenty voices, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Louis Belcher, with Mr. R. Huntington 
Woodman as organist. 

—The Church of the Redeemer (Universalist) in 
Minneapolis, which was burned a year and a half ago, 
has been restored and much improved. The fire left 
the walls and spire standing. Twenty feet have been 
added to the length of the building, making it more 
symmetrical and adding 250 sittings. Dedication serv- 
ices were held November 24. The sermon was given 
by Dr. J. H. Tuttle, pastor of this church for more than 
twenty years. His text was “ Beauty for Ashes.” The 
restored building is one of the finest in the city. 

—The N pas. meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Minnesota was held in Park Congregational Church, 
Minneapolis. After supper, Dr. S. G. Smith, of the 
People’s Church, St. Paul, gave an address on “ The 
Functions of Government in Secular Education.” The 
Rev. E. M. Betts read a paper on the question, 
“Ought the Government to Give Instruction in 
Morals?” Other — were Superintendents Gil- 
bert, of St. Paul, and Bradley, of Minueapolis. President 
Northrup, of the State University, closed the discussion 
with one of his telling speeches. 

—By the will of the late J. Warren Merrill, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the following public bequests are made : 
American Baptist Missionary Union, $50,000 ; Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, $20,000 ; American 
Baptist Publication Society, $10,000 ; Colby Univer- 


sity, $10,000 ; Conference of Baptist Ministers, $10,000; 


Massachusetts Baptist Charitable Society, $10,000 ; 
Vassar College, $10,000 ; Brown University, $10,000 ; 
Baldwin Place Home for Little Wanderers, now called 
the New England Home for Little Wanderers, $5,000; 
Massachusetts Baptist Convention, $5,000 ; the trus- 
tees of the Daniel White charity, 35,000. 

—The Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New 
York, will deliver the oration next June before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard. 


—Professor Robert Patterson, one of the editors of 
the “Presbyterian Banner,” died at his home in Se- 
wickley, Allegheny County, Pa., on Friday last. He 
was a most bitter opponent of Mormonism. Five years 
ago he wrote a sketch, “The Book of Mormon,” which 
appears in a history of Washington County, Pa., in 
which he treated particularly of the ridiculousness of 
the inspiration of the Mormon creed, showing that the 
book was written by Solomon Spalding, a native of 
Washington County. ; 

—In accordance with a request sent to churches 
throughout the country, signed by a large number of 
college presidents and representative clergymen, many 
ministers, in their Thanksgiving sermons, spoke of the 
evils of the party spoils system, and advocated reform 
in the civil service. Notable among these utterances 
were the sermons of the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, of 
Trinity Church, this city, and of Bishop Huntington, at 
Syracuse. The latter said : 

‘** Events in this generation have not falsified Lamartine’s 
plage > that if ever this country should go down it would 

under a scramble for the emoluments of office. They 
have rather verified the maxim of the first National Assem- 
bly of France that contempt of common rights, neglect and 
ignorance, are the causes of all public calamities and political 
corruption. The reform has begun. It will be hindered by 
all sorts of devices. The patronage of a hundred and thirty 
thousand offices is a temptation to corruptionists too wide- 
spread and too manifold to be resisted. But, after all, most 
of the American people are not hirelings or dupes. In the 
course of time, having eyes, they open them. . . . Partisan- 
ship and cupidity will go a long way, but some day the long 
lane turns. God’s slowly grinding mills grind their grist to 
powder. Remember always there are other bribes than 
money, their grossest form. They are as many as the things 
coveted by avarice, or appetite, or ambition, or pride. Your 
whole political system may be steeped in bribery, yet not a 
dollar pass from hand to hand. Eversince the sin of Samuel’s 
sons, whatsoever perverteth judgment for a price is a bribe.” 

—The resignation of Dr. Wayland Hoyt of his charge 
in Philadelphia will take effect on December 8, and he 
will leave as soon as possible thereafter for his new 
charge in Minneapolis. 

—Switzerland has 1,162 Sunday-schools, with 5,459 
teachers and 84,000 scholars. Sweden has 3,340 Sun- 
day-schools, with 15,000 teachers and 220,000 scholars. 
Austria has 140 Sunday-schools, with 312 teachers and 
4,519 scholars. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—H. M. Burr, assistant pastor of the First Church of 
Lowell, Mass., has received a call from the Park Church of 
Springfield, and has accepted it. 

—E. W. Smith has been installed as pastor of the church 
in West Newbury, Vt. 

—C. W. Greene was ordained in Mattawan, Mich., Novem- 


ber 12 


— Villiam Maclean, of Scotland, accepts a call to Gena: 


Mich. 
—L. E. Davis was installed as pastor of the North Church, 
Middletown, N. Y., on November 19. 
at . V. Hickmott has received a call from Galesburg, 

ch. 

—C. H. Gates, of East Baldwin, Me., has resigned. 

—J.5S. Ainslie, of Ogdenburg, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to Plymouth Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

bal, = = Barstow was installed as pastor of the chureh in 
oT Conn., on November 19. 

—C. L. Woodworth accepts a call to Wilton, N. H. 

—H. O. Thayer, of Woolwich, Me., has resigned after a 
pastorate of twenty-two years. 

—Griffith Griffiths, of Oberlin, O., accepts a call to the 
Welsh church in Milwaukee, Wis. 

—G. J. Jones, of Dayton, O., has resigned. 

—H. C. Crane, of the Hillside Church of Omaha, Neb., has 
withdrawn his resignation. 

—C. A. eg of a. Vt., has resigned. 

—James H. Kyle, of Ipswich, South Dakota, has accepted 
a call to Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

—Charles Herald will be installed as pastor of the Bethes- 
da branch of the Central Church of Brooklyn on Decem- 
ber 4. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
—W.F. Whittaker has received a call from Woodside, 


—H. E. Adriance has received a call from the Huguenot 
Memorial Church of Pelham Manor, N. Y. 

—C. B. Gillette, of the Benton Street Church, Elmira, 
N. Y., has resigned. 

—Edwin Dillon has received a call from Mifflintown, Pa. 

—QG. P. Tindell accepts a call to the Fourteenth Street 
Church of Sacramento, Cal. 

—J.H. Hobbs, of Greenwich, Conn., has received a call 
from the First Church of Jamaica, L. I. 

—H. J. Frothingham will supply the First Church of Mer- 
rill, Wis. 

—A. K. Bates has received a call from Cadiz, Ohio. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Peter Stryker, of Minneapolis, Minn., has received a call 
to the Thirty-Fourth Street Reformed Church of this city. 

—Christian Blinn, a well-known pastor of the German 
Methodist Church, died suddenly recently at Kansas City, 
where he was in attendance at the Methodist Missionary Con- 
vention. 

—W. H. Tilden accepts a call to the First Unitarian Church 
of Plainfield, N. J. 

—J.C. Abbott, a retired Methodist minister, died recently 
in Goffstown, N. H., at the age of eighty-three. 

—A.G. Wardlaw, of the Park Street Methodist Church of 
Atlanta, Ga., has withdrawn from the Methodist Church and 
adopted Presbyterianism. 

— J. W. Chapman, of the First Reformed Church of Albany, 
N. Y., has resigned, and the church offers to furnish an 
assistant if he will remain. 

-—Granville Pierce, of Dublin, N. H., has received a call to 
become pastor of the Unitarian church of Lebanon, Mass. 

—S. F Adams has become assistant at Christ Church 
(P. E.), Middle Haddam, Conn. 

—E,. R. Brown, of St. John’s Church (P. E.), New Milford, 
Conn., has resigned. i 

—C, E. Fessenden has become assistant at Trinity Church 

P. E.), Pottsville, Pa. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


THE AUTHOR OF “UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” ? 


According to current newspaper report, the fa- 
mous author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” instead of 
“dying in the harness” like her equally famous 
brother, has lived to reach the pitiable age which 
we flippantly call “second childhood.” But we 
are convinced that this newspaper report has only 
the reliability of its kind when we read in Mrs. 
Stowe’s own clear handwriting, over the date of 
September 30, 1889, the following finished and 
pathetic introduction to her recently published 
biography : 

“Tt seems but fitting that I should preface this story 
of my life with a few words of introduction. 


‘The desire to leave behind me some recollection of. 


my life has been cherished by me for many years past, 
but failing strength and increasing infirmities have 
prevented its accomplishment. At my suggestion, and 
with what assistance I have been able to render, my 
son, the Rev. Charles Edward Stowe, has compiled 
from my letters and journals this biography. It is the 
true story of my life, told for the most part in my own 
words, and has, therefore, all the force of an autobiog- 
raphy ; it is, perhaps, much more accurate as to detail 
and impression than is possible with any autobiography 
written late in life. 

“If these pages shall lead those who read them to a 
firmer trust in God, and a deeper sense of his fatherly 
goodness’ throughout the days of our earthly pilgrim- 
age, I can say, with Valiant-for-Truth in the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress :’ 

“*T am going to my Fathers, and tho’ with great dif- 
ficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me of 
all the troubles I have been at to arrive where I am. 
My sword I give to him that shall succeed me in my 
pilgrimage, and my courage and skill to him that can 


get it.’” 


The present generation, although familiar with 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and its great power, can 
perhaps scarcely realize what intense interest, even 
excitement, the publication of the story aroused, 
not only in the United States, but throughout the 
whole world. It was published first as a serial in 
a newspaper called the “ National Era,” in 1851. 
For this serial publication Mrs. Stowe received 
$300. Mrs. Stowe originally planned the story as 
a “mere magazine tale of a dozen chapters ;” but 
“the intense excitement it created, the demands 
made upon the author for more facts, the unmeas- 
ured words of encouragement to keep on in her 
good work that poured in from all sides, and, above 
all, the ever-growing conviction that she had been 
intrusted with a great mission, compelled her to 
keep on until the humble tale had assumed the pro- 
portions of a volume prepared to stand among the 
most notable books of the world. As Mrs. Stowe 
has since repeatedly said, ‘I could not control the 
story; it wrote itself.’”” In 1852 the story was 
published in book form, and within a year over 
300,000 copies had been sold in this country alone. 
“ Almost in a day the poor professor’s wife had 
become the most talked-of woman in the world; 
her influence for good was spreading to its remotest 
corners. . . . The long, weary struggle with pov- 
erty was to be hers no longer; for in seeking to aid 
the oppressed she had also so aided herself that 
within four months from the time her book was 
published it had yielded her $10,000 in royalties.” 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was immediately pub- 
lished in England, and its sale was almost unprece- 
dented. One of the leading publishers of that 
country estimates that since its publication more 
than one million and a half copies of the story have 
been circulated in Great Britain and her colonies. 
Nor did it stop in England. Quickly following its 
first appearance, the great story was translated into 
Armenian, Bohemian, Dutch, Finnish, Flemish, 
French, German, Hungarian, Illyrian, Italian, Pol- 
ish, Portuguese, Modern Greek, Russian, Servian, 
Spanish, Wallachian, and Welsh! The story, too, 
was dramatized, and the dramatic version was 
played with great success to enthusiastic audiences 
in New York and in London. It is not less striking 
that the sales of ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” are to this 
day constant and large, and that the play based 
upon the story is still a most popular one through- 
out the country. 

Very soon after the publication of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” Mrs. Stowe made a trip through England 
and Scotland, and over much of Europe, and she 
was received everywhere with demonstrations of 


1 Life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Complied from her Letters 


and Journals by 
Houghton, Mi 


her son, Charles Edward Stowe. (Boston: 


in & Co,) 


affection and respect from nobles, statesmen, the 
learned, and the people. The biography in hand 
abounds with correspundence and incidents which 
show in what esteem she was held by the fore- 
most minds of the time. A casual reading of 
this biography cannot fail to impress the reader 
with the remarkable interest of Mrs. Stowe’s 
life and character, and every one who wishes to be 
well informed about the literary and political his- 
tory of the United States, and who takes pride in 
something besides its material achievements, will 
turn these pages with interest. Ina brief newspaper 
article it is not possible to make a final estimate of 
a historical character like Mrs. Stowe—her place 
has already been made—nor to critically examine 
her biography. Any truthful and graphic biogra- 
phy of hers could not fail to be interesting. But a 
few incidents of her life, taken from her son’s story 
of it, arranged here, is all that is necessary to assure 
the reader that the book is a most readable one, 
and we may say in passing that the author and the 
publishers have produced a most satisfactory one, 
both from the literary and the book-making points 
of view. 

Tbat Mrs. Stowe as a child possessed that most 
important factor in character-building, a loving and 
gentle mother, may be inferred from the following 
incident which she relates: 3 

** Mother was an enthusiastic horticulturist in all the 
small ways that our limited means allowed. Her 
brother John, in New York, had just sent her a small 
parcel of fine tulip bulbs. I remember rummaging 
these out of an obscure corner of the nursery one day, 
when she was gone out, and, being strongly seized with 
the idea that they were good to eat, using all the little 
English I then possessed to persuade my brothers that 
these were onions such as grown people ate, and 
would be very nice for us. So we fell to and devoured 
the whole, and I recollect being somewhat disappointed 
in the odd, sweetish taste, and thinking that onions 
were not so nice as [ had supposed. Then mother’s 
serene face appeared at the nursery door, and we all 
ran toward her, telling her with one voice of our discov- 
ery and achievement. We had found a bag of onions 
and had eaten them all up! Also I remember that 
there was not a momentary expression of impatience, but 
that she sat down and said: ‘ My dear children, what 
you have done makes mamma very sorry. ‘Those were 
not onions, but roots of beautiful flowers, and if you had 
let them alone we should have had in the garden next 
summer great beautiful red and yellow flowers such 
as you never saw. I remember how drooping and dis- 
pirited we all grew at this picture, and how sadly we 
regarded the empty paper bag.” 

As a young girl Mrs. Stowe showed marked 
signs of a literary bent, and one is not surprised at 
the really remarkable and philosophical composi- 
tion which she wrote, at twelve years of age, en- 
titled “Can the Immortality of the Soul be Proved 
by the Light of Nature?” when one is told that 
“at six years of age we find the little girl hungrily 
searching for mental food amid the barrels of old ser- 
mons and pamphlets stored in a corner of the garret. 
Here it seemed to her were some thousands of the most 
unintelligible things. ‘An Appeal onthe Unlawfulness 
of a Man Marrying his Wife’s Sister’ turned up in 
every barrel she investigated, by twos or threes or doz- 
ens, till her soul despaired of finding an end. At last 
her patient search was rewarded, for at the very bot- 
tom of a barrel of musty sermons she discovered an 
ancient volume of ‘The Arabian Nights.’ With this 
her fortune was made, for in these most fascinating of 
faivy tales the imaginative child discovered a well-spring 
of joy that was all her own.” 

Mrs. Stowe herself says that she used often at 
this tender age to retreat to her father’s library and 
there sit quietly in a corner with her favorite books 
around her. Above her, “grouped along in friendly 
social rows, were books of all sorts, sizes, and bind- 
ings, the titles of which I had read so often that I 
knew them by heart. There were Bell’s Sermons, 
Bonnett’s Inquiries, Bogue’s Essays, Toplady on 
Predestination, Boston’s Fourfold State, Law’s 
Serious Call, and other works of that kind.” 

It is astonishing to find under what difficulties 
and trials as a mother and housekeeper Mrs. Stowe 
pursued her literary work in early womanhood. An 
intimate friend draws an amusing picture of Mrs. 
Stowe’s writing a story for a magazine while seated 
in her kitchen directing a new servant and nursing 
three babies, one of them inarms. Yet amusement 
ceases when one comes to Chapter V. and finds that 
its title is “‘ Poverty and Sickness, 1840-1850.” In 
1840 Mrs. Stowe says in a letter: 

“For a year I have held the pen only to write an 
occasional business letter, such as could not be neg- 
lected. This was primarily owing to a severe neuralgic 
complaint that settled in my eyes, and for two months 
not only made it impossible for me to use them in writ- 
ing, but to fix them with attention on anything. I could 
not even bear the least light of dayin my room, Then 


my dear little Frederick was born, and for two months 
more I was confined to my bed.” 

In 1845, having then five children, Mrs. Stowe 
writes to her husband : 

“Tt is a dark, sloppy, rainy, muddy, disagreeable 
day, and I have been working hard all day in the 
kitchen, washing dishes, looking into closets, and seeing 
a great deal of that dark side of domestic life which a 
housekeeper may who will investigate too curiously 
into minutiz in warm, damp weather.” 


With such disadvantages, even with a complete 
nervous breakdown which compelled her to leave 
her family and retire for a time to a water cure, 
did Mrs. Stowe struggle, up to the very day, almost, 
of her great and instant success upon the publica- 
tion of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.”” We sometimes hear 
of men like Robert Louis Stevenson, who are heroic 
literary workers. But men, it seems, are not the 
only heroes. | 

As a contrast to this wonderful working under 
difficulties, when Mrs. Stowe used often to turn her 
children over to a nursery governess for a day in 
order to earn money enough by writing “a piece 
for the newspaper ”’ to buy a mattress or some nec- 
essary cooking utensil or a needed chair, it is 
pleasant to follow her in her journeys to Europe, 
which were almost a continuous ovation. She de- 
scribes one occasion—a public reception—on which 
she was invited to drink tea with 2,000 persons at 
Glasgow : 

“T told you it was a tea party; but the arrange- 
ments were altogether different from any I had ever 
seen. There were narrow tables stretched up and down 
the whole extent of the great hall, and every person 
had an appointed seat. These tables were set out with 
cups and saucers, cakes, biscuit, ete., and when the 
proper time came, attendants passed along, serving 
tea. The arrangements were so accurate and methodi- 
cal that the whole multitude actually took tea together, 
without the least apparent inconvenience or disturbance. 
There was a gentle, subdued murmur of conversation 
all over the house, the sociable clinking of teacups and 
teaspoons while the entertainment was going on. It 
seemed to me such an odd idea I could not help won- 
dering what sort of a teapot that must be in which all 
this tea for two thousand people was made. Truly, as 
Hadji Baba says, I think they must have had the 
‘father of all the tea-kettles’ to boil it in. I could 
not help wondering if old Mother Scotland had put two 
thousand teaspoonfuls of tea for the company and one 
for the teapot, as is our good Yankee custom.” 


That Mrs. Stowe’s presence at receptions and tea- 
drinkings in Great Britain was sought for in all 
phases of social life is indicated by another extract 
from her correspondence : 

“The next day from my last letter came off Miss 
Greenfield’s concert, of which I send a card. You see 
in what company they have put your little wife. 
Funny !—isn’t it? Well, the Hons. and Right Hons. 
were all there. I sat by Lord Carlisle. After the con- 
cert the Duchess asked Lady Hatherton and me to come 
round to Stafford House and take tea, which was not 
a thing to be despised, either on account of the tea or 
the Duchess. A lovelier time we never had—present 
the Duchess of Argyll, Lady Caroline Campbell, Lady 
Hatherton, and myself. We had the nicest cup of tea, 
with such cream, and grapes and apricots, with some 


lialian bread, etc.” 
Finally, with the following bright little thumb- 


nail picture of a Parisian Sunday from a letter to 
her husband we leave Mrs. Stowe’s biography to 
the reader : | 
“This is Sunday evening, and a Sunday in Paris 
always puts me in mind of your story about somebody 
who said, ‘ Bless you! they make such anoise that the 
devil couldn’t meditate.’ All the extra work and odd 
jobs of life are put into Sunday. Your washerwoman 
comes on Sunday with her innocent, good-humored 
face, and would be infinitely at a loss to know why she 
shouldn’t. Your bonnet, cloak, shoes, and everything‘'are 
sent home Sunday morning, and all the way to church 
there is such whirligigging and pirouetting along the 
Boulevards as almost to take one’s breath away.” 


THE BERMUDAS.! 


Professor Heilprin, already favorably known to 
general readers by his little work on the “‘ Common 
Animals of our Atlantic Coast ” and “ Geographical 
and Geological Distribution of Animals,” presents 
us, in this new volume, not only a very readable 
book, but also a valuable contribution to science. 

The book is the result of a vacation jéurney with 
a class of students from the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. The special objects of 
the trip were the collection of animal forms, the 
careful study of the coral reef, and an investigation 
into the character and relationships of the fauna of 
the islands. 


1 The Bermuda Islands. By Professor Angelo Heilprin, 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Dec. 5, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


The scenic, topographic, and geological features of 
this interesting archipelago of two hundred islands, 
peaks, and reefs are most pleasantly described. 
As a result of his geological study, Professor Heil- 
prin believes that the height of land of the islands 
was formed at a time of elevation, when the whole 
group was part of one oval island, and that the 
present archipelago, with lagoons and sounds, re- 
sults from a subsidence of at least sixty or seventy 
feet. At present the islands are suffering severely 
from the wash and wear of sea waves. 

The last chapter comprises a series of notes and 
papers upon the zodlogy of the Bermudas, and is a 
valuable permanent contribution to science. It is 
not, however, interesting reading for the ordinary 
reader. For such an one, however, Chapters IV. 
and V. must certainly prove most attractive; in 
these, two of the most important of scientific ques- 
tions of the day are discussed in a manner charm- 
ingly clear and simple. 

On * The Coral Reef Problem,” Professor Heilprin 
holds the subsidence theory of coral islands, as an- 
nounced years ago by Darwin and Dana. Against 
the modern views of Guppy, Murray, and Alexan- 
der Agassiz he makes a good argument. The condi- 
tions of reef-building corals’ life and reef formation 
being stated and a reef described, Darwin's theory 
is formulated. The opposite theory is then pre- 
sented, followed by a fair statement of the argu- 
ments on both sides. The idea that the lagoon of an 
atoll is the result of “solution ”’ is attacked. Itseems 
probable that in many cases lagoons are filling up 
rather than deepening. A particularly strong argu- 
ment is made against the possibility of a deep 
lagoon being formed by rapid growth of |the; coral 
reef about the outer edges of the atoll. The most 
valuable summary of the extensive recent literature 
on this whole subject that is accessible is given by 
our author in an appendix. | 

The subject of ‘Island Life” is one of the most 
fascinating in zoélogy. The forms found in Ber- 
mudaare mainly North American and West Indian, 
the former being wind-drifted, the latter current- 
borne,to the islands. The rather numerous “ peculiar 
forms” found on the archipelago show that the 
islands are really old. A few of the forms are at 
present inexplicable, their nearest known home 
being in the Pacific. The marine life, differing 
remarkably from that of our Northeastern Atlantic 
Coast, shows interestingly that deep-sea channels 
form insuperable barriers to the migration of many 
species. 

The work is neatly bound, and is embellished 
with nine full-page illustrations of scenery and 
eight plates of engravings of new animal species. 


Lessons of Hope. Readings from the Works of F. D. 
Maurice. Selected by J. Llewellyn Davies. (New 
York : Maemilian & Co. $1.50.) The works of the 
saintly Maurice are ever as the dews of heaven upon 
the souls that open windows to the light. When living 
he was the prophet of a brighter and fairer morning 
for humanity, through the ministering influences of a 
Christly Christianity ; now that he is dead, the sky of 
the noblest thought of to-day begins to flush with the 
crimson glow of fulfillment. These “ Lessons of Hope” 
—admirably chosen from sermons and other writings— 
are so many sweet invitations to come up higher in the 
life of faith. As such, they will serve a useful pur- 
pose in morning devotions, and fit the mood of a medi- 
tative hour. The selections are as brief as they are 
various, and each may become “ one upward look each 
day.” Many will gladly welcome this book as they 
welcome the sound of a living voice. © , 


Volume V. of the admirable Carisbrooke Library, 
now in course of publication by George Routledge & 
Sons, contains the English Prose Writi gs of John Mil- 
ton, edited by Professor Henry Morley. The principle 
of selection adopted by Professor Morley in this vol- 
ume has been to collate all those writings in which 
Milton expressed his views on the religious life, home 
life, the training of children, and civil government. 
Here will be found the famous speech, “ For the Lib- 
erty of Unlicensed Printing,” the paper on the “ Ten- 
ure of Kings and Magistrates,” that on the “ Reason of 
Church Government Urged Against Prelacy,” on the 
“Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,” and on “ Educa- 
tion”—a list which will suggest the noble quality of 
this volume, which contains some of the greatest prose 
writing in our language. 


The People’s Commentary on Luke, by Edwin W. Rice, 
D.D. (Philadelphia : American Sunday-School Union), 
is what its title implies. The author is already favorably 
known by his commentaries on the two other synoptists, 
as well as by other works, particularly his labors upon 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia. The features of the 
present work are: (1) the text of the “ Authorized Ver- 
sion ;” (2) text of the Revised Version ; (3) division into 
sections suitable for Sunday-school lessons ; (4) com- 


ments grouped under these sections with cross refer- 
ences ; (5) gleanings from Biblical scholars ancient 
and modern ; (6) suggestive applications to moral and 
spiritual truths; (7) maps and engravings; (8) a 
general introduction ; and (9) a comparison of the words 
and expressions of the synoptists. From this the nature 
and seope of the work may be inferred. 


Outlines of Christian Doctrine. By the Rev. H. C. G. 
Moule, M.A. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) A 
book fragrant with the aroma of ripe and weighty 
scholarship. Originally planned as a commentary upon 
the Thirty-nine Articles, the work grew into a sketch 
of the main doctrines of the faith, and diverges from 
the purpose of a commentary into a larger and broader 
field of statement and definition. The name of such a 
treatise is legion, and library shelves are crowded with 
volumes of similar character. A detailed description 
of the contents of this publication would simply cover 
ground with which our theological readers are already 
thoroughly familiar. Suffice it to say that the work is 
fully up to the standard of more pretentious publica- 
tions on this subject. 


Tales of the early Christians are almost sure to inter- 
est, for they deal with events of the greatest impor- 
tance. Newman and Neale worked the mine well 
years ago, and Professor Church has worthily followed 
in their train. To the Lions, by Alfred J. Church 
(New York: G..P. Putnam’s Sons), is a romance of 
the days of Trajan. As a sfudy of the history and 
customs of the day it is admirable; as a represen- 
tation of character we suspect that it is not, so to speak, 


| realistic. As for the rest of the book, it has sixteen 


excellent illustrations and an attractive binding. We 
recommend it for Sunday-school libraries. 


The adventures of a clever woman cannot fail to 
excite admiration, especially if a little idealized. From 
Flag to Flag: A Woman’s Adventures and Experiences in 
the South during the War, in Mexico and Cuba, by Eliza 
McHatton-Riply (New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany), is an Odyssey, essentially feminine. It is ex- 
citing, picturesque, varied and grave by turns. The 
political evils of the Spanish-American countries are 

ointed out, as are the weaknesses of their social life. 
he whole has the air of a romance, an heroic tale of 
sunny lands, and will doubtless find readers. 


Dr. Hare’s little volume contains fourteen short 
sketches in way of interpretation. They are conceived 
in a liberal spirit, betray a broad scholarship, and are 
intended for popular reading. Vistons and Narratives 
of the Old Testament are intrinsically interesting sub- 
jects, and Dr. Hare’s explanations are often as in- 
genious as — It remains only to add that 
the author, George Emlen Hare, D.D., LL.D., is a 
professor in the Philadelphia Episcopal Divinity School, 
and that the book is published by E. P. Dutton & Co., 
of this city. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


With the “ Holiday Number,” just issued, Scribner’s 
Magazine ends the third year of a continuously pro- 

ressive and prosperous career. It has established for 
itself a distinct place in magazine literature, having 
asserted a marked individuality, in no ways blindly 
following the lead of other periodicals, but always 
seeking diligently for new literary and artistic ideas, 
and carrying them out with a degree of success which 
has met the approval of a large and always increasing 
body of readers. The December issue appears in a new 
and more elaborate holiday cover-design than that 
formerly used, and is rich in attractive and readable 
features. In illustration, attention is at once directed 


| to the picturesque and beautiful pictures accompa- 


ee the article called “ Breton Pictures,” by Dr. W. 
P. Northrup, to the drawings illustrating the poems of 
the issue, and to the many examples of “ Contemporary 
American Caricature.” The article on the last-named 
topic is by Mr. J. A. Mitchell, of “ Life,” and the cari- 
catures—several of which were specially drawn for this 

aper—include specimens of the best work of Nast, 

eppler, Frost, Attwood, and others. Mr. J. A. Riis 
tells ‘“* How the Other Half Lives ” in a direct and for- 
cible way, and his studies of tenement-house life are 
illustrated by striking pictures from flash-light photo- 
graphs. Those of our readers who remember Mr. Riis’s 
articles on the same topic in this paper will be inter- 
ested in his further investigations in this direction. 
One of the most agreeably written descriptive articles 
we have lately met is that on life in the Bahamas, called 
“ A Sub-Tropic Study,” by Mr. E. M. Bacon, who has 
alsu, our readers will remember, written pleasantly on 
this subject for our columns. The short stories are by 


‘Mr. H. C. Bunner and Professor H. A. Beers. The 


“End Paper” is by the Hon. E. J. Phelps, and preaches 
a much-needed homily on the age’s tendency to “ words, 
words, Horatio.” With the new volume “ Scribner’s” 
will increase its size, and add variety to its contents by 
a department for the brief consideration of subjects of 
contemporaneous interest. Prominent among the many 
announcements for forthcoming numbers are, illustrated 
articles on African exploration by Mr. Herbert Ward 
and others ; papers on “The Citizen’s Rights,” by E. 
L. Godkin, F. L. Stetson, and others ; articles on “ Life 
on a War Ship,” written and illustrated by Mr. R. F. 
Zogbaum, the artist, who accompanies our “ Squadron 


of Evolution” on its cruise ; fiction by Octave Thanet 
and others, and contributions from Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, W.S. Brownell, Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Blashfield, 
Sidney Colvin, Professor N. S. Shaler, and many other 
writers of equal note. This is but a partial and incom- 
plete sketch of the plans for the coming year, but surely 
a most inviting one. 


The Christmas number of Harper’s Magazine is almost 
prodigal inartistic treasures. Mr. Abbey’s illustrations 
of the “Merry Wives of Windsor” are full of spirit 
and appreciation of the humor of the time and play. 
In his accompanying “Comments” Mr. Andrew Lang 
is as clever, as readable, and as versatile as ever. The 
combination of entertainment, learning, and critical. 
acumen in his paper is extraordinary. Of the other 
illustrated articles we may mention specially Theodore 
Child’s “* Modern Russian Art,” with many specimens 
of the best painters, and the Rev. Henry Van Dyke’s 
article on “The Flight into Egypt,” which tells some 
of the curious old legends on the subject, and repro- 
duces many of the paintings of old masters and modern 
artists. There are six short stories, of which that by 
Sarah Orne Jewett seems to us easily the most finished 
piece of workmanship, even though it be compared 
with that by Thomas Hardy. Poems by R. D. Black- 
more and Louise Imogen Guiney, and departments with 
special observations on the holiday season, are among 
the other more attractive features of a brilliant num- 
ber. 


The current Century has little special reference to 
Christmas except in its poetry, but is a strong average 
number. It opens witha series of letters written by the 
Duke of Wellington in his old age toa married lady in 
whose family he was greatly interested. Inthe main, 
the letters are personal and rather trivial, but they 
throw into prominence the simple, amiable, and kind 
traits of the “Iron Duke.” ‘The pictures are interest- 
ing. Mr. Joseph Jefferson’s autobiographical articles 
continue to be most entertaining reading, and give 
curious details of the shifts and trials of a barn-storm- 
ing theatrical company in Mississippi. An article on 
Japan, by the Rev. Dr. Griffis, is charmingly illustrated 
by Mr. Theodore Wores, whose recent illustrated 
article on phases of art life in that country was so 
well received. In fiction, Mrs. Barr’s serial, Mr. Stock- 
ton’s account of the preposterous voyage of “The 
Merry Chanter,” and short stories by F. Hopkinson 
Smith and Mary A. Owen are offered. The first of a 
series of papers on “ The Nature and Method of Reve- 
lation,” by Professur G. P. Fisher, of Yale, deals with 
‘‘ Revelation and the Bible,” and will repay a second 
reading, not only from the cogency of the argument, 
but from the aptness of illustration and the finished style 
in which it is written. The installment of the Lincoln 
Life treats of the fall of Richmond and of Mr. Lincoln’s 
visit to the abandoned capital. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A diary kept by General Gordon during the Tai- 
ping rebellion in China will be published in London 
soon, edited by Egmont Hake, with portrait, maps, and 

lans. 
: —Early next month the Longmans will publish a 
uide-book to Florida, prepared by Charles Ledyard 
orton. Baedeker has been Mr. Norton’s model as 
to methods. 

—Mr. Froude has quite recovered his health. He 
has also made considerable progress with his ‘ Life of 
the Earl of Beaconsfield,” who, it appears, has become 
one of the historian’s “ heroes,” as an upholder of social 
and political order. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have issued the first and 
second series of Emerson’s “ Essays ” in a very attract- 
ive volume bound in the usual style which they have 
adopted in their library editions. 

—Wilkie Collins, by his will, directed that he be buried 
in Kensal Green Cemetery, at a cost not exceeding 
$125, that no searfs er hatbands should be used, and 
that a plain stone cross, placed over his grave, should 
bear only the inscription which he had prepared. 

—A new periodical devoted to serious discussion of 
serious public questions is the “ Arena,” of which the 
first number has just appeared. Boston is the place 
of publication, and a sign ] the interest already created 
is the fact that a second, edition has been printed. 
Among the contributors to this number are the Rev. 
M. J. Savage, W. H. H. Murray, Mary A. Livermore, 
O. B. Frothingham, and N. P. Gilman. 

—The Christmas issue of the “ Book Buyer” has a 
leading article on “ Christmas Giving” by Margaret De- 


land, and special reviews by Edward Bellamy, Professor 


H. H. Boyesen, Professor A. S. Hardy, Gaurence Hut- 
ton, and others. The illustrations, of which there are 
a very large number, are in great part pristed in colors ; 
there is a new and pleasing cover design ; and alto- 
gether the number must be considered, both in artistic 
and literary qualities,an advance on allits predecessors. 

—By the will of the late John Crerar, Chicago will 
come into possession of a public library calculated 
to rival in importance the great Newberry Library in 
that city. Mr. Crerar makes various specified bequests 
aggregating about $1,300,000, and then directs that 
the residue of his estate—a sum estimated at about 
$2,500,000—be devoted to the establishment of the 
John Crerar Library. He directs that in the selection 
of the books the creation of a “healthy moral and 
Christian sentiment ” be kept in view. 
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FUGITIVE POEMS. 


‘* DOWN HERE AMONG MY PEOPLE.”’ 
By BreweErR MAtTTocks. 


The parish priest 

Of Austerity 

Climbed up in a high church steeple 
To be nearer 

So that he might hand 

His word down to His people. 


When the sun was high, 

When the sun was low, 

The good man sat unheeding 

. Sublunary things ; 

From was he forever reading. 


And now and again, 

When he heard the creak 

Of the weather vane a-turning, 
He closed his eyes 

And said, ‘‘ Of a truth, 

From God I now am learning.”’ 


And in sermon script 
e daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from Heaven ; 
And he dropt this down 
On the people’s heads 
Two times one day in seven. 


In his age God said, 

‘* Come down and die.’’ 

And he cried out from the steeple, 

‘** Where art thou, Lord ?”’ 

And the Lord replied, 

‘** Down here among My people!’’ 
—[Exchange. 


THE PEONY. 


By MARGARET DELAND. 


A sturdy maid— 

Plump hands upon her hips, 
White throat flung back, 

And laughing scarlet lips— 
Full bodice laced 

With kerchief well tucked in— 
Smile for each lad, 

kiss, perhaps, no sin! 

Plain speech or rough, 

No empty flattery— 
But wholesome heart— 

That is the Peony ! 

—(The Century. 


“DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


By HELEN Hunt JACKSON. 


November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are clear and bright: 
Each noon burns up the morning chill ; 
The morning’s snow is gone by night. 
Each day my steps grow slow, grow light, 
As sation 4 the woods I reverent creep, 
Watching all things lie ‘‘ down to sleep.”’ 


I never knew before what beds, 

Fragrant to smell and soft to touch, 
The forest sifts and shapes and spreads. 

I never knew before how much 

Of human sound there is in such 
Low tones as through the forest sweep 
When all wild things lie ** down to sleep.”’ 


Each day I find new coverlids 

Tucked in, and more sweet eyes shut 

tight ; 

Sometimes the viewless mother bids 

Her ferns kneel down, full in my sight ; 

I hear their chorus of *‘ good-night ;”’ 
And half I smile and half I weep, 
Listening while they lie ‘‘ down to sleep.”’ 


November woods are bare and still ; 
November days are bright and good. 
Life’s noon burns up life’s morning chill ; 
Life’s night rests feet which long have 
stood ; 
Some warm soft bed in field or wood 
The mother will not fail to keep, 
Where we can “ lay us down to sleep.”’ 


WINTER APPLES. 


By Harrit WuHuiTnrery. 


What cheer is there that is half so good, 
In the snowy waste of a winter night, 
As a dancing fire of hickory wood, 
And an easy chair in its mellow a 
And a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek ? 


A russet apple is fair to view, 

With a tawny tint like an autumn leaf, 
The warmth of a ripened corn-field’s hue, 

Or golden tint of a harvest sheaf ; 
And the wholesome breath of the finished 


year : 
Is held in a winesap’s blooming sphere. 
They bring you a thought of the orchard 


trees 

In blossomy April and*féafy June, 
And the sleepy droning of bumblebees 
In the lazy light of the afternoon, 
And tangled clover and bobolinks, 

~ Tiger lilies and garden pinks. 


If you’ve somewhere left, with its gables 


wide, 
A farmhouse set in an orchard old, 
You'll see it all in the wintertide 
At sight of a pippin’s green and gold, 
Or a pearmain apple, ruddy and sleek, 
Or a jenneting with a freckled cheek. 
—[St. Nicholas. 


LIPPINCOTT 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE LOW-BACK’D CAR. 


By Lover. With Twelve [llus- 
trations by WiLL1AM MAGRATH, printed by 
photogravure from Copper Plates, with 
Plate-mark ; also Twelve Initial Vignettes, 
engraved on Wood by C. H. Reed. Size of 
volume 9% by 11 inches. Handsomely 
bound in cloth, $5.00. 

** Take it all in all, there is little in the volume that 

does not deserve ¥. Epoch. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By Joun Brown, M.D. With Eight II- 
lustrations by HERMANN Simon and Ep- 
MUND H. GARRETT, and a Portrait of the 
Author engraved on Wood. Small 4to. 
Neatly bound in two-color cloths, $1.40. 
New style leather, $1.75. 


‘* This touching little history is given us in a beau- 
tiful dress and with large, fine illustrations. Itisa 
embodim~nt of a priceless gem of literature.” 
—Public Opinion, Washingion. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE 
OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTH- 
ING. 


Mrs. A. L. WisTER’s Translation from the 
German of JoserH F. Von EICHENDORFF. 
Handsomely Illustrated by Photogravures 
from designs by JOHANN and KANOLDT. 
Printed on Fine Plate Paper throughout. 
Small 4to. Bound in cloth, gilt top, rough 
edges, $5.00. Full leather, $6.00. Tree 
calf, $9.00. 


** Mrs. Wister is noted for the perfection with which 
she gives to her translations the aroma of the original. 
The aroma in this case is as fresh as lavender and as 
fragrant as sweetbrier.’’—. ¥. Morning Journal. 


THE MILLER’S DAUGHTER. 


By ALFRED TENNysON. [Illustrated with 
Original Designs by H. WintHRopP PErRcE, 
Epmunp H. Garrett, Harry Fenn, J. 
APPLETON Brown, and J. D. Woopwarp. 
Engraved on Wood. One volume. 8vo. 
Cloth, $3.00. Ivory surface covers, $3.50. 
New style leather. $3.50. 


**‘A beautiful gift-book. No more charming present 
for the holidays can be found.”’— Phila. 


LEGEND LAYMONE. 


A Poem by M. B.M. Totanp. With 10 
full-page Illustrations by eminent artists, 
reproduced by the Forbes Photogravure 
Process ; also Decorations in the Text from 
designs modeled in clay by Jonn J. BOYLE. 
Square 8vo. Elegantly bound in cloth, with 
gilt top and rough edges, $2.50. Ivorine, 
$3.00. Turkey morocco, $5.00. 


**An exquisite poem from the pen of Mrs. Toland. 
A apirit of devotion b’eathes in every line in fitting 
remembrance of the n: ble work of the Soldiers of the 
Cross, wrought more thanacentury ago. Mrs. Toland 
is well known to the literary world by her former ex- 
cellent works, among which are * Endora.,’ ‘Agile and 
The present volume is beautifully illus- 

rated. 


LAMIA. 


By Jonn Keats. Designs by Witt H. 
Low. Large 4to. Printed on Plate Paper, 
and containing Forty Reproductions in Pho- 
togravure from Original Drawings. Folio. 
Bound in cloth, $15.00 In Japanese silk, 
$25.00. Morocco, $25.00. 

Also, New and Smaller Edition. A fac-simile 
of the original, reduced. Bound in cloth, 
gilt top, rough edges, $5.00. Full leather, 
stamped, $6.00. Tree calf, $10.00. 


‘*One of the most elegant and sumptuous of illus- 
trated volumes ever published.’’— New York Herald. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES. 


In Search of a 
Son. 


By Uncie LAWRENCE. 4to. 
Fully Illustrated. $1.50. 


Christmas Stories 
and Poems. 


For the Little Ones. By C. Em- 
MA CHENEY, SYDNEY DAYRE, 


The Girls’ Own Out- 
Door Book. 


Edited by CHARLES PETERS. 
Profusely illustrated.  4to. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

**No better present can be made 


Miss V. Stuart Mossy, and 
others. Illustrated by the 
best Artists. An octavo vol- 
ume. Bound in neat illumi- 
nated cloth, $1.00. 

catch the oye, and 


their hearts glad.’’—Harrisburg 
Telegraph. 


The Story of a 
Mountain. 


By LAWRENCE. 4to. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50. 


** Practical science end natural 

hilosophy in the garb of fiction 

ave never been more happily put 
than in these two +tories by Uncle 
Lawrence.’’— Philadelphia Times. 


toa girl friend at the holiday sea- 
son than this attractive book.’’— 
Boston Traveller. 


Genevieve; 
Or, The Children of Port Roy- 
al. A Story of Old France. 
With Illustrations. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


1 Printed by request. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by the 


receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publishers, carriage free, on 


Great Simultaneous Publication in 
AMERICA, ENGLAND, and FRANCE. 
NOW READY. 

THE CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


OF PRICE 
THE LONDON GRAPHIC, . $0.50 
HOLLY LEAVES, .60 


CHATTERBOX CHRISTMAS-BOX .50 


LADY’S PICTORIAL, .50 
PICTORIAL WORLD, .50 
PARISILUSTRE, . , 75 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE 1.00 


The Finest Christmas Numbers in the World. 


All of them contain colored pictures which are © 


Gems or ART. 
OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


The International News Company, New York. 


We live among a reading 
people whose wants must be 
supplied. If YOU want to 
take part in the dissemina- 
tion of choice literature, 


# Book 
BUSINESS. 


will be interested in the rare opportunity we can 
offer. 

Capital can be used from ten dollars to ten thou- 
sand ; or energy, tact, and steady application alone 
will secure their reward. Correspondence invited 
from ladies and gentlemen. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Artistic Presents 
of Permanent 
Value. 


fligh class Etchings, taste- 
fully framed, costing from $5 
upward. Lllustrated descrip- 
teve catalogue mazled on recetpt 
of 10 cents tn stanips. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 


Paris, and 20 East 16th St. (Union 
Square), New York. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
LEGGAT BROS. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


965,672 Holiday and Juvenile 
304,67 


ican Books. AT OUR PRICE. 


Magnificent English andAmer- 
148, 782 etc. 


T ANY PRICE. , 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 


$1 CHAMBERS ST., 


Third Door West of City 
Hall Park, NEW YORK. 


| P. O. Box 3,751. 


NOW READY. 


The New York 
Fashion Bazar, 


GRAND 


Price 50 Cents. 


By SuBscrRIPTION $3.00 PER YEAR. 


The Christmas Number Contains a 


Magnificent Chromo Supplement 


Meissonier’s Great Painting, 
“ FRIEDLAND: 1807,” 


Representing Napoleon at the zenith of his 
glory at the Battle of Friedland. From the 
original picture now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New York, for which $66,000 
were paid at the famous Stewart sale. 


Interesting literary features of the 
Christmas number : 


“JIM-OF-THE-WHIM.” By E. W. Hor- 
NUNG. A Christmas story with five 
full-page illustrations. A story of 
Western Ranch Life, full of the color 
and atmosphere of the prairies. 


CATHERINE’S LOVERS. By Exckmann- 
CHATRIAN. These great French writers 
never produced a more touching love 
story than this little novelette, which is 
given complete. There is something 
specially attractive in Catherine, and 
her choice among her suitors shows the 
heart of a true woman. 


MRS. N. S. STOWELL has an inter- 
esting article on “ Novelties in Dress 
for Christmas,” giving descriptions of 
fancy dresses and dancing costumes for 
children’s Christmas parties. 


MRS. MARY E. BRYAN contributes 
a very interesting biographical and 
critical sketch of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, the poet, as a great repre- 
sentative woman. 


Every department of the FasHion 
Bazak is full of interesting and valuable 
information, devoted to Marmmners and 
Fashions, Household Information, Corre- 
spondence, Seasonable Editorials, Illus- 
trated articles on Fancy Work and Em- 
broideries, and Comic Pictures. 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER IS 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. 


A BEAUTIFUL 


Colored Winter Fashion Plate. 


A BRILLIANT 


Cover Plate of Children’s Winter Suits. 


Mrs. ALICE WALKER writes: “I am 
a dressmaker, and I have bought THE 
New York FasHIon BAzaR every month 
for the past four years. I could not do 
without it. The fashions are the very 
latest.” 


Now is the Time to Subscribe. 


Price, $3.00 a Year. 

All subscribers for 1890 sending $3.00 
to the Publisher will receive the beau- 
tiful Christmas Chromo Supplement of 
Meissonier’s great painting, “ Friedland : 
1807.” 

Send remittances by Postal Money 
Order, Registered Letter, or Check, and 
address 


GEORGE MUNRO, 
Munro’s Publishing House, 
17 to 27 Vandewater St., 
New York. 


i 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By FREDERIc Harrison. 
WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H. D. Trattt. 
HENRY THE SEVENTH. By James GAIRDNER. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION SERIRS. 


l2mo, cloth limp, 60 cents; edges un- 
cut, 75 cents. 


STRAFFORD. By H. D. Trait. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
DAVID LIVINGSTONE, By Tuomas Huaues. 
HENRY THE FIFTH By the Rev. A. J. Cuurcu. 
GENERAL GORDON. By Colonel Sir WituramM 


ALL HANDS TO THE PUMP. 

FROM MOOR TO SEA. 

FRENCH GIRLHOOD. 

OH, DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 
A MODERN PROBLEM. 

YULETIDE. 

POACHERS FURRED AND FEATHERED. | 
AT THE CLOSE OF A YKAR. 

THE GOLDEN DACHSHUNDS. 

A STORIED TAVERN. 

‘CHURCH SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

THE LABORS OF THE TWELVE MONTHS. 
SNOW. 

IN THE PEL” PONNESUS. 

CYCLE OF SIX LOVE LYRICS. 

NAILS AND CHAINS. 

THE CATS OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 

LA MULETTE, Etc. 


New Volume. 


BUTLER. 
LORD LAWRENCE. By Sir Ricuarp Temp e. 
WELLINGTON. By Groree Hooper. 
DAMPIER. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. | 
MONK. By JuLian Corns 


New Illustrated Holiday Catalogue will be sent 
mail, to any address on application. 


Macmillan & Co. 


MACMILLAN & 


‘ 


rm 
rm 


To any one now sending $1.00 for subscrip- 
tion for 1890, we will send the 


only until Jan. 1st. 


Be. 


Thanksgiving and Christmas numbers Fi ree: I 


containing the beginnings of Mrs. Whitney’s/ | 
and Maud Howe’s novels---thus 14 numbers 7 


1.00. Jhis offer goud 


are obtained for 


end your name and Dollar now, tov 


- 
Dee. 5, 1889. CHRISTIAN UNION. (29 
Gwe. As TREE >i 
Sp 
KS 
JOSEPH PEN NELL’S NEW BOOK—CHOICELY ILLUSTRATED. 
PEN DRAWING AND DRAUGHTSMEN: Their Work and| 
Their Methods. A Study of the Att of To-day, with Technical Remarks.| 2 
By JosePpH PENNELL. With Photogravures and o er illustrations. 4to, $20.) 4 C a 
‘The work of the following artists, besides others, being dealt with: Mariano Fortuny, Daniel Vierge. | < a oy 1S VW aS é as ° 
.G. Favretto, J. F. Raffaelli, A. Montalti, Antonio Fabrés, Louis Gallice and Ferrand Fau, Martin Rico,| ») 2 | oS 2, 
T. Tito, A. Casanova y Estorach, Adolph Menzel, W. Dietz, H. Schlittgen, Robert Haug and Hermann Liiders, k ORS 
Ludwig Maro]d A. Oberlinder, Aibert Richter, A. Stuck], Waldemar Frederick, Léon Lhermitte, Edovard| §&% > 2 
Détaille, Madeleine Lemaire, E. Dantan, P. G. Jeanniot, Louis Leloir, Maxime Lalanne, Ulysse Butin, I a 
H. Scott Mars, A. Lancon, A. Lalauze, M. de Wylie, Caran d’Ache, Frederick Sandys, Ford Madox Brown, ” S A 
E. J. Poynter, Sir Frederick Leighton, William Small, W. L. Wyllie, T. Blake Wrigman, Frederick Walker, BS 9} 
George du Maurier, Charles Keene, Linley Sambourne, Harry Furniss, George Reid, Walter | 
Caldec: tt, Maurice Griffenhagen, Hugh Thomson, Herbert Railton, Leslie Willson and J. Raven eo ‘Th zine for the Americ firesi It +4 
Alfred Parsone, Edwin A. Abbey, C. 8. Reinhart, Reginald B. Birch, H. F. Farny, Howard Pyle, Arthur B. | ~ e foremost Maga . © an eside. oe 
Frost, Frederick Remington, E. W. Kemble, Alice Barber, Robert Blum, Alfred Brennan, Frederick Lungren,| 95 is the queen of all domestic periodicals.”’ x 
Harry Fenn, Kenyon Cox, Wyatt Eaton. C 
*,* A l edition has be ted, of twenty-five copies only, each containing an original pen drawing by 4 Kc 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By the Rev. W. J. Lortix,-author of “ Windsor . — In 1889 —— ‘ 
Castle,” &e. With 12 full-page plates and many illustrations, chiefly by Her- 
bert Railton. Imperial 4to, cloth, ilt, $7.50. 
43 Christmas Number: For the New Year 
h 13 vl fter T Gi B Cot i | y ’ Dr. Talmage to W<men. ~ 
Cosmo MONKHOUSE. Wit plates after Turner, Girtin, Bonington, Cotman, | < Mustrated by W. St. Jou te 
ie ¥ A New Regular Department of confidential © 
De Wint, Sandby ? Hearne, Barret, Prout, Cozens, Copley, Fielding, Cattermole, i G By WILL CARLETON. talks to American Women on all subjects of 
and David Cox. Super royal 4to, cloth, $7.50. BD) the Home. The department will be entitled ( 
AB Rom **Under My Study Lamp.”’ 
AS. eautilul Romance By Rev. T. DOeWITT TALMAGE. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF THE | NOW READY, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND AS Ofan American society gin!’s triumphs, ’ 
THOMAS DE yQuINCEY. Edited by TRAVELS IN INDIA OF JEAN BAF- a By MAUD HOWE. A New Novelette ‘ 
By — BONN E. Translated from the French | Chri Of striking Interest, with a Popular Problem, 
*,* The work will be completed in 14 volumes, pub- “notes. BALL By MARION HARLAND. 
lished monthly, $1.25 each. LL.D.., RS. With and| < © Illustrated by W. L; Taytor, G 
WALTER PATER’S NEW BOOK. two vols medium ova, RO Q By KATHERINE B. FOOT. Mrs. President Harrison, 
, A HISTORY OF THE - Bled the Puccutive 
AEP IONS. With an Essa on er ally in the sxecutive i 
Style. By Parer, Fellow of IRE 5 A New England Novel, Authorized by Mrs. Harrison, and wriiten C 
College. ‘Globe $1.15. M. A... Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 2vols,| Striking in Its Sweet Simplicity, By A. J. HALFORD. 
PRANCIS T. PALGRAVE’S NEW WORK. By MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
1HE TREASURY OF SACRED| £2WARD caIRD’s “NEW BOOK. Life at the Capital. 
SONG. Selected from the English Lyrical | THE CRITICAL SOS OF) A Fireside Poem, Official and Social Life in Washington, | 
Poetry of Four Centuries. . With Notes Explan- IMMANUEL KANT. Epwarp CAIrRD, weitten 
atory and Biographical. By Fraxcis T. PaL- LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- Beautified by Illustrations, ( 
GRAVE, editor uf **’The Golden Treasury of Songs versity of Glasgow. Two volumes, 8vo, $7.50. By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. By TWO FAMOUS WOMEN. &° 
- and Lyrics.’’ Limited +dition, choicely printed “The object of this book is to give a connected view 5 y . ° 
Some Presidential Di A New Novelette 
three iques to eac ar ome esidentia inners 
edition now ready, price $2.00. or developments he main argument. The, As given in the White House Dining Room. B an Italian Atmosphere, 
“ he ed- part on the Critique o re Reason deals w e C) 
which is e subject as my former work, entitled * The By THEO. R. DAVIS. y SHELDON COOMBS 
intended to be representative of the entire range of losophy 0 Rant. but, exce ihe passages, it 1s My T 
En ligh foes Pos try. ¥ he brief biogra hies in- not a reproduction of it. rom reface. y Gladstone and Bismarck. y ifraveis roa zr 
‘serted will, it is hoped. satis e natu esi r “counties Om 
some acquaintance with the ain fac ts in the lives IND System of | Politics. The Literary Tastes of Two Great Men. 
of those whose best a ou are her ORDsworTH DonisTHORP2, Ba rat Law. 
presented.’’—From the Preface. of Principles of Plutology, 8vo, 5 By EDWARD W. BOK. J 
THE RECTORY CHILDREN. By Mrs. MoLteswortH. With illustra-| - By ELIZA R. PARKER. y : J + 
tions by Walter Crane. 16mo, $1.25. 5G 
| 42 Quaint Children’s Poem, 
A NEW BOOK OF COLORED PICTURES, WITH MUSIC. iS 5 Quaindly told by Santa Clans, Glimpses of Fashionable Life and Women, a 
FLOWERS OF PARADISE. MUSIC—VERSE—DESIGN—ILLUS-|<15 . And MRS.A. G. LEWIS. By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD. ¢}° 
tp — F. HALLWARD. Printed in colors by Edmund | Storiés, poems, and articles by Famous & 
vans. oyal 20, a. ow to Entertain Well, riters, including 
| The Secret of a Model Hostess. MRS. ELIZABETH B. CUSTER, 
TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN SERIES. The Tin olts By FLORENCE HOWE HALL. | HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
New volume. 12mo, cloth, limp, 60 cents; edges | ANNA KATHERINE GREEN, GG 
uncut, 75 cents. 2 5 A Christmas Carol, 
WALPOLE. By JOHN MORLEY. Lllustrated Magazt He. Full ot the Joy of Yule Tide, MRS. GEN. LEW W 
book is 0 one ne which pose who take it up will By EBEN E. REXFORD. WALLACE, 
willingly pu style it ix perhaps the bes , ey ie OSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE, 4 
Mr. Morley’s long-expected life of Sir Robert Wal- MRS. ALEXANDER, 
pole bas at length made its appearan deserves RICE, 30 CENTs. 4 2 Dresses for Holiday Wear, ULIA WARD HOWE 'G t 
to be read, not only as the work of one of the most z English Christmas Dishes J : x 
prominent politicians of the day, but for its intrins:c ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, $1.75. S) ‘ ’ MARGARET |]. PRESTON OF) 
merits. It is a clever, thoughtful, and interesting ORO A December Window Garden, J. , ae 
biography.”— St. James’s wazette. *,* The Christmas Double Number of | © ) How to Cook Christmas Meats, WILL CARLETON, CR? 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED: the "English Illustrated Magazine con-| 45 _ Hints on Home Dressmaking, THE DUCHESS, ie 5 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By EDWARD A. tains nearly 140 pages, with upwards of | <i About Authors and Books, GRACE GREENWOOD a 
FREEMAN. 70 Illustrations. Send 30 cents for | 2% Games for the Winter Fireside, : OW) 
HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. Green. sample copy to the Publishers. 2 The Closing of the Year, SUSAN COOLIDGE, : 
WOLSEY. By Prof. M CreicHTon. &c., &e., &e., &e., &e. 


OUR LITTLE ONES 


and the NURSERY 


36 BROMFIELD ST., 
Boston, Mass. 


The most handsome and best 
magazine for children ever 
published. $1.50 a year; = 
15 cts. Sent on t 


copies, 
months for 25e. A — 
copy an List sent to 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Premium 
— any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 


DICTIONARY HOLDER. 
Folding and Adjustable Tables. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
R. M. LAMBIE, 
39 E. 19th St., N.Y. 
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UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 23. 


NEW, INSTRUCTIVE, ATTRACTIVE! 


USEFUL BOOKS ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR 
GIFTS. 


The Household History of 
the United States and 
its People. 


FOR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Eb- 
waRD Illustrated with 75 
Hist. rical Maps and Diagrams, and more 
than 350 Engravings, exhibiting Histori- 
cal Events, Costumes, Manners and Cus- 
toms, Arms, Implements, Inventions, 
Modes of Travel, etc. Square 8vo, cloth, 
decorated. Price, $2.50. 


A y page wi history for yo rs, adorned on 
th illustrati in a novel 


The Ice Age in North 


America, 


AND ITS BEARINGS UPON THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By G. FrReEp- 
ERICK WriGHT, Professor in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary ; Assistant on the 
United States Geological Survey. With 
an Appendix on ‘* THE PROBABLE 
CAUSE OF GLACIATION,” by War- 
REN UPHAM, Assistant on the Geological 
Surveys of the New Hampshire, Minne- 
sota, and the United States. With 147 
Maps and Illustrations. Cne volume, 
8vo, 640 pages, cloth. Price, $5.00. 


A brilliant vo'ume on the Glacial period for general 
reaiers; full «f interest, rich with illustrations. A 
choice book on a great subject. 


Great Leaders: 

HISTORIC PORTRAITS FROM THE 
GREAT HISTORIANS. Consisting of 
eighty selections from the writings of 
Piurarcu, CurtTIvs, 
MommseENn, Froupr, Hume, MAcauray, 
Lecky, GREEN, THieRs, TAINE, PREs- 
cott, and other historians. 
With notes and brief biographical sketch- 
es by G. T. Ferris, and sixteen engraved 
Portraits. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


Few ~~ e in literature are marked by effects so 
brillian dramatic as the sketches by the great 
historians of distinguished characters ‘‘ Great Lead- 
ers’’ is profoundly interesting, and a suitab!e book for 
young students. Attractively illustrated and bound. 


The History of Ancient 


Civilization. 
A HAND-BOOK BASED UPON M. 
GUSTAVE DUCOUDRAY’S ‘“HIS- 
TOIRE SOMMAIRE DE LA CIVILI- 
SATION.” Edited by the Rev. J. Ver- 
SCHOYLE, M.A. With numerous illustra- 
tions. Large 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


A most interesting picture of life in all countries in 
ancient times, every page al wost with an illustration. 


The Playtime Naturalist. 
By Dr. J. E. Tayior, F.L.S., Editor of 
“Science Gossip.’’ With 366 Illustrations. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


A story of holiday rambles and adventures of the 
natural history society of Mugby school. Peculiarly 
suitable for boys. 


The Garden’s Story ; 


OR, PLEASURES AND TRIALS OF 
AN AMATEUR GARDENER. By 
GreorcrE H. ELtwancer. With Head 
and Tail Pieces by RHEAD. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top. Price, $1 50. 

dainty, learned, cha and delightful 


book,”’ says the Vew York 8 minently adapted 
for presentation to ladies Bee y of the garden. 


Day out of Doors. 


By C. author of “A 
Naturalist’s Rambles about Home.”’ 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


Divided into — enaatare, one for each month, 
giving for each a description of animal life 
pertaining to it. x "Aelighttet out-of-door book for 


A First Book in American 
History. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THE LIVES AND DEEDS OF 
GREAT AMERICANS. By Epwarp 
Ea@Gieston. With Maps and numerous 
Illustrations. Square 12mo, half bound. 
Price, 75 cents. 

A most attractive pictorial history for children. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or any work will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt cf price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 & 5 Bonn Srreet, New York. 


And your choice of six Great is eg 


tions One Year, CENTURY, HARPER’S, 
SCRIBNER’S, or BUTTERICK’S DE- 
LINEATOR, as you prefer 


Read “TRIP” pritten HOUSEWIFE by 


Hiaheth Stuart 


Author of “THE GATES AJAR.” 


Christmas Number of Housewife opens 
with the first chapter of ‘“‘ TRIP.”’’ 

A more beautiful story this gifted author has 
never written. The scene is laid in the plague- 
+tricken city of Jacksonville ; and the experiences 
of *“* TRIP ”’ are related in so thrilling a way that 
each reader feels himself a party in the soul-stirring 
incidents that overtake the hero and his friends, 


\ | and must be the better for the acquaintanceship 


with the noble qualities of “‘TRIP.”’ “Tue 
Dunys’ Curistmas,” by DAVID LOWRY, 
and a Christmas story for —— complete the 
fiction. 

“Tse STEAMING of “MRS. JOHN 
SHERWOOD, the authority on etiquette, an- 
swers many questions for those desirous of giving 
an *“‘ArTreRNoon Txa,’”’ in the most approved 
fashion. 

EMMA MOFFETT TYNG contributes a 
paper on *‘Houipay Games AND 
that will aid the home decorator to give those fes- 


tive touches to house and table so desirable at Christmas-time, and also suggest novel means of diversion. 

In ** Practica Drzss,’”’ JENNY JUNE discusses ** Fasnionasite Faps Dercoration,’’ ** WALKING 
Hints,” ** Reception Gowns,’’ ** Eventna Dress ror Artistic Hats,’’ ** Hostzry AND GLOovEs,”’ 
and tells the home dressmaker ** How To FinisH A Dress.”’ 

For the window gardeners, what GEORGE R. KNAPP has to say about plants must prove timely. 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK talks about the ** Empioyvers anp Empioyep.”’ 

MARIA PARLQOA brings to the Kitchen Department a wealth of ideas for those interested in 


her subject. 


- With poems by ROSE HAWTHORN LATHROP and H. G. HAWTHORNE, and the Chat- 
box and Needleworker full of good things, the December Housewife is a paper replete with holiday 
cheer, making one of the finest and choicest numbers ever issued. 


The Best Illustrated Monthly in 


the World for 50 Cents a ear. 


The Housewife gives more for the money than any other publication. It entertains with the most de- 
lightful stories. It instructs by answering questions on all subjects interestiog to its patrons. The most 
gifted writers in all the departments of social life. We cannot begin to tell you about it in this advertise- 
ment. One woman expressed it when she wrote tous: ‘* Each number is so much better than the pre:eding, 
I don’t know what you will do by and by.”’ Send 10 Cents for three months and learn how it-is youreelf. 

N. B. Mention Curistian Union, as the Ist, and 100th persons answering this adve-- 


should be entitled to 


f 
scriber to that publication, wong your subscription begin when present subscri 


Cents for Three Months. 


utterick’s Delineat 


ertury Magazine, Harper’s or Scribner's 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING 00., New York City, N. 


Frederick Warne & Co.’s List. 


One of the Choicest oe tae Presents of 
the Year-—the Handies Neatest, and 
most exquisite Edition. yet pablished. 


The “Bedford” Shakspeare. 
In 12 handy pocket volumes. 

This charming little edition dl the world’s greatest 
writer contains the sone of lays and Poems, as 
well as a Memoir and e text has os 
most carefully prepared — nantien sons of the best 
editions, including the Folio >» 1633 and the Quartos. 
The prioting has been done in Edinburgh, on fine 
paper, from new ty specially chos wee ol = ts clear- 
ness, and with initia tit carmine. 
It is issued in the following = 
the set): In cloth, gilt, in neat cloth box, price 
Also kept in various leather bindings and st yles wo 
able for presentation, and bound by the first aa 
binders. *,*For price apply to your bookseller 


Someruine ror THE StTockine ! _4) 


Warne’s Presentation Series of Children’s Classics. 
Beautifully printed, fully illustrated, and with 16 
full-page colored Plates in each, large Svo, handsome 
cloth bindings, each, $3.0" 
THE OLD, FAIRY TALES. 
and edited’ by Mrs. Valentine. Containing al 1 the 
well-known wouder tales of Madame d’Aulnoy 
Chester Perrault, and other sources, noi contained 
ine delightful t b of 
oro ivg an udge ry-lore. 
HANS ANDERSEN'S FA TALES. 
Complete Anew Dcteion by Mrs. Paull. Fully 


illust 
G lete trans- 
tories,’’ 


RIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Acom 
iation from the perpen = the ** House d Sto 
translated by Mrs 

ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 
THE. A new edition aa.’ with 

o by v. George Sg Townsend, M.A. Care- 

falls ly e for the young 

SWISS F gh! OBINSON, THE. Newl 
trans mead 7 m the original by Mrs. H. B. Pauil. 
Beautifully illustrated w th An woodcuts and 16 


pl 
ROBINSON CRUSOE The Life and Ad- 
ventures of. Daniel Defoe, with an introduc- 
tion by Wm. 
*,* Our aim has been to make this the best presenta- 
tion line of popular favorites in the market. 


a MOTHER GOOSE’S RHYMES AND 
ES._A fine-art color book for children by,th pa 
** Young America’s Nursery Rhymes.”’ 
pores of pictures and rhymes, ~ the old 
other Goose Melodies, execut the oe 
style of chromo-lithography. A col pt 
every ry page. Enameled cover design. Size, x 


Mrs. Meade's New Story for Girls. | 
THE LADY OF THE FOREST. A 8tory for 
Children. By L. T. Meade, author of g B, rid of 
rated. l2mo, cloth extra, $1.50 
Old-fashioned scenes, quaint little 
with old oe gombine on make a charming boo 


for youn ishers’ Circular 
ay simple ‘*every day ”’ irl who learn 
Obedience ully illustrated dso 


- Handsome 
OUNG AMERICA’S PAINTING 
Consisting of “ s of interesting and 
colored th outline duptichees fr 


to awe Small 4to, very attractive, cover, 
ished, 50 cents. | 
*,* O or ree by mail of the 
No, 3 rah Union, - - 


New York. ment in The Christian Union 


SEND TEN CENTS 


= 


THE 
MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
LITERARY 
ANNUAL 
ISSUED. 


68 ILLUSTRATIONS 

THIRTY-THREE of them in COLORS, 

and a handsome cover printed in three 
colors--green, red, and gold. 


The CHRISTMAS BOOK BUYER for 1889 
contains Special Articles and Reviews of the New 
Holiday Books by 
MARGARET DELAND, JOSEPH KIRKLAND, 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, A. S. HARDY, 
EDWARD BELLAMY, LAURENCE HUiTON, 
H. H. BOYESEN, T. A. JANVIER, 

Mes BURTON HARRISON, NOAH BROOKS, 
and other favorite authors. 

The ILLUSTRATIONS are by 
EDWIN A. ABBEY, W. HAMILTON GIBSON, 
A. B. FROST, ALFRED PARSONS, 

ST. JOHN HARPER, F.A BRIDGEMAN, 
and many other eminent artists. 


To all those desiring full information concerning 
new and forthcoming boo's, their nature and contents, 
the Boox Buyer will prove invaluable. It is acom- 
plete literary guide. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ONE. 

This beautiful Christmas number is offered free to eny 
one who will send, with the request for it, ONE DOLLAR 
for the whole year’s subscription to THE BOOK BUYER 
1890. Thus, 13 issues, including the Christmas num- 
bers of 1889 and 1890, are given for the price of a aed by 
subscription. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


A> 


4 


Ws, 


7 


4 


CHRISTIMVAS° 


— 


4 


Those answering an Adrertise- 
ment will confer a faror uporw the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
that they saw the Adrertisee 


THOMAS .NELSON & SONS’ 


Christmas Gift-Books 


PEN AND PENCIL VOLUME FOR 1889. 
RUSSIAN PICTURES DRAWN 


8 
books f ussia, Poland, and etc., ete. 
With three mane and 191 Imperial 
8vo, cloth, gilt cain, $3.50. 


** Mr. Thomas Mitchell has accomplished very well 
— task of stretching his text over so vast a te:ri- 
c 


ecorati in reli ligi of 
ve work, fo religious man 

the Middle Ages, 2 are ain while 


ye M. BALLANTYNE'S NEW BOOK. 


BLOWN TO BITS: >. THE LONE- 
aiay Arc c pK... 
and gold, ilinstreted, $1.50 
The extremely violent nature of the volcanic erup- 
tion in Krak aton in 1883, the peculiar beauty of these 
parts of the Eastern seas where the event occurred, 
the widespread influences of the ying phe- 
nomena, and the tremendous de w re- 
sulted, are presented in a thrilling narrative for 
the juvenile world. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF YOUTH (oe). 
-Ropert Steet, D.D. 12mo, 


“A series of les, selected from 
spheres of thought ce an i life, to illustrate what has 


colors 


of the 


accomplished by youths diligently culti- 


vate their powers and oppo 
ACHILLES DAUNT"S W BOOK. 


CRAG, GLACIER, AND AVA- 
LANCHE. Narratives of Daring and Disaster. 
Ria ACHILLES Davunt, author of ** With Pack and 

? etc. With 13 illustrations. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1. 

** The stories, helped by the Vp ye illustrations. 
will stir the most biood into a aye 7 and 
perhaps a more healthy flow ; in find a of read- 
ers among the young and of 
Commerce. 


NEW BOOK BY VERNEY LOVETT CAMERON. 


AMONG THE zeke. By VERNEY 
 Lovetr Camzron, C DC.L., Commander 


Royal Navy ; author rr ** Jack Hooper,’’ etc. © 


cloth extra. With 27 illustrations. 
** It is a good book for boys, and will while awa 
hour or two for bovs of er jer, Growth, not wit ut 
profit and pleasure.’’—New 


THE FOOTSTEPS “OF ST. PAUL | 


N ROME. AN HISTORICAL Ng 
li to his 


I 
f wr A le’s yt he at Puteo 
am B 8. Russetu Forses. 12mo, 


deat 
** The work is a true historical study, and contains 

a wealth of material. The book is needed to a 
ment and ‘correct the larger lives of St. Paul whose 
authors have never studied accurately. some of the 
archeological questions involved.’’— Public Opinion. 
FAVORITE BIBLE STORIES FOR 

THE YOUNG. With numerous illustrations. 

16mo, handsomely illuminated board covers, 50 

cents; cloth extra, 75 cents. 

TWO CHARMING COLOR BOOK Ss. 


YOU MAY PICK THE. DAISIES. 


Beautifully illustrated in monotints. 4to, with a 
ve cover, in colors and monochrome. 


SILVER LININGS BEHIND 
KARTH’S CLOUDS. By E. A. LEMPRIERE 
KnicHT. Beautiful landscape designs in colors 

and monochrome. ribbon style, 

somely designed cover. 50 cents. 


HANDSOME EDITIONS OF 


Robinson Crusoe and Swiss Family. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. The Life and 


SWISS FAMILY ROBIN SON (The); 
or, Adventures of a Shipwrecked Fam- 
ily on a Desolate Island. A tm oa On- 
Edition. With upward of 300 
12mo, cloth extra Illum{nated cover. $1.25. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF 


R. Mi. Ballantyne’s Latest and Most Popular Books. 


A Capital Series of ee Books for < gs Hand- 
somely Illustrated and neatly bound in Cloth, 
$1.00 ab. 


THE NORSEMAN IN THE WEST; 
or, America before Columbus, etc. etc. 


Avy book in this list sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Puablishers and Impo: ters, 
33 E. 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


WIDE AWAKE, 


Tue Best Mac- 
AzINE for the Family. Send 


$2.40, subscription price for 


one year, before December 15, 
to D. Lothrop Company, Bos- 
ton, and you will receive the 
Great Curistmas N UMBER 
FREE. 


and Sub- 


MacGREGOR’S Book-mail 
ew York, 


Agency, 109 Kast Ninth 8t., 
ers, and Doctors 


supplies Lawy Peri- . 
cals, eic., at aor average discounts than any o' her 


house in America. Cir rs free on application. 
DICKENS OFFER. 

Presented with Christian at Work’’—an unde- 
nominational illustrated weekly, $3.00 per annum— 
12 volumes of Scott’s works or 15% volumes of Di-kens’s 
works, in handy pocket size; or tao famous pictures 


Pilate,”” by Munkacsy. 


—* ‘The An by Millet **Christ Before 
DU; CAN E- 
| Gor, Agent, 109 


NCA MacG 
9th St., New Yore 


WITH PEN AND PENCIL. By Tuomas 
ANN 
\\ \ \ 
AN 
\ 
AN 
\ \ \ 
| 
5 MAN \ 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly. Harper’s Bazar, or B 
you to mentioned : We want to fiad out ho 
> 
, BeSaie | Strange Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, 
ee Mariner. Written by himself. Carefully re- 
ae of DeFor, a Memoir of ALEXANDER SELEIRK, and 
ae other interesting additions. Illustrated with up- 
ward of 70 engravings by Keetey 
| 


Dec. 5, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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E.P. DUTTON &CO.’S 


COLOR: BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HOBBY- 
HORSE. 
(Companion 


volume tv 


pages, 75 cts. 


PLL TELL YOU A STORY. 
By Lizzim Mack. Large 4to, 32 pages of color and 
monotint, board covers, $1.00. 


CHILDHOOD VALLEY. 
With 40 pages of original Siebietions in color and 
monotint. By Joun Lawson, artist of ‘* There Was 
Once.”’ Large 4to, boards, $1.50. 

ROUND THE HEARTH. 


By M. Bennett, author of When All is 
Young,”’ ** All Round the Clock,’’ etc. Containing 
52 pages of color and monotint. Large 4to, boards, 


$2.00. 

** The little people who are privileged oes se all his 
seem to eujoy it % 

an Whoever loves the beautiful will Round 


GRANNY’S STORY BOX. 
Illustrated by Mariz Seymour Lucas. Quarto, 8 
pages, $2.00. 


Contains eight Fairy Stories, with full- 


colored 
pictures and luvv black and white ones in the text. " 


CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEW) 


YEAR’S CHIMES. 

By Mary D. Bring, author of Grandmother's 
Attic Treasures.’’ With original illustrations. Ob- 

long varnished board covers, $1.50. 
** This is one of the finest and handsomest books of 
ee and pictures fur children that I have ever | 
verses all have the sort lingle to | 
them to make you remember em, an they are 
as new pennies, every one.’’—A Boy's Criti- 


A new Story by EMMA MARSHALL. 
The End Crowns All. 
A LIFE STUKY. 
12mo, cloth, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.25. 


A new edition of 
Nothing but Leaves. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
15th thousand, cloth, reduced to $1.25, 


Cathedral Bells. 
A STORY BY VIN VINCENT. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Stories Jolly, Stories New, 
STORIES STRANGE, AND STORIES TRUE, 


A Series of New and Ori Tales for Boys and 
Girls from Six to Fourteen Years Old. 


By H. C. Adams, Mrs. Molesworth, 
Charlotte M. Yonge, and others. 


12mo, 273 pages, illustrated, cloth, $2. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
31 West 23d Street, NEW YORK. 


DOL DOL OG LOOSE DG 


|, MONEY 
|; WOMEN. 


Money can be earned to | 
dress yourself and your of 
children in fashionable 
clothing without asking 
your husband for what he 5 
can not afford,— by doing ¢ a 2 
a little pleasant work at 3 
your own home for the 
LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL. ab 2 
You can aid your husband Gf 
in paying off a mortgage, ob 
refurnish your rooms, or ® 
2 start housekeeping. We a8 
offer profitable employ- 
ment to women, and want 6 


GYSO, 


SOG 


KK 


5) 
G 
“ 


€ 2 to correspond with such as ae 
desire to make money. 
Curtis Puriisuinc Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS BY MAIL. 


ions of the best cards Ke <a beet thus distributed. 
Any person, boy or 
girl. can money these pe packets to friends and 


e orde w ne ea 
ay avs vacket be sent free cts. for Postag Prang & Co.’ 
re birthday booklet and a eo er 
No. or 50 cts. 


ing a Christmas novelty, retail price a 50 cts. to $1.00. 
our est an ludin our-fo. 
one containing the a cut b by L. Prang : 
No. 5. Nag and cts. for Postage, 10 
th cards, each in parate envelo ether w wo hand- 
all at No. 6. bade. f 10P Tuck’ 
No or 25 cts., and 2 cts. for Po ran ae 
for ae beautiful cards, including a out in 
before 50 cts., and 4 cts. for Posts 
as from best authors. and a calendar for 1 
jtb u No. 8.— For $1.00, and 8 cts. for Postage. Y handsome sou- 
a. price, 35 each, including an illuminated board 
by E. P. Dutto n & Co. 


sed other makes. 
us Ward’s and Prang’s. 


by Celia Thaxter ret ts... 
of 25 beautiful cards of Prang’s H to $1 includ- 


. 5 booklets selected 


No 9.- _BI RTHDAV PACKET. For 50 cts., 17 fine cards of Pr 
No. 10.—SUNDAY-SCHOOL PACKET. For 50 cts., 25 cards of 
STAMPS OR POSTAL NOTES RECEIVED, 

Novelties, at 15, 25 = 75 conte, ane $1.00 each, for Birthday or Anniversary, which will 
be selected with care fo erent tastes and ages as 8 specified. 

TO TEACHERS ONLY. 

50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s. and other beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00, and 8 cts. for 
Postage. ae ter assortment, $2 00 and 10 cts. for Postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 
aa -~ d 20 cts. for Postage and ry be Be hy And for 50 cents, and 4 cents for Postage, 25 Cards, 

0 two a 
ete . BEACON. HILL LINEN. For Fashionable use is the Best Paper made. 
COMM ALTH LINEN. A Medium-priced but Fine Grade. 
U. S. TREA SU BOND. Toughest Paper m made. Is very fashionable. 
TYPE-WRITING PAPERS. Best and cheapest in the mar- 
P APER BY Tb POUND We guarantee our prices lowest in Aaa comple sheets of paper and en- 
° velo from 10 cents a pound and upward, with prioen ane number of sheets 
et a A, nem sent on receipt of 15 cts. These papers are the correct sizes and finish for fashionable corre- 


' On orders of $10 and over we will freight c to nearest railroad station. 
"For we send a c ee plate, finely engraved, with 50 cards. 
E-timates furnished for Wedd Class-day Invitations, Street 
Dies, Crests and Stamping. females free on application. All the weak? is _ on our premises. e em- 
a a the best workmen, and use the finest cards. We gua:antee satisfaction. 
an 


ome boxes for Reg tly y sete. of fine stationery, plain or illuminated, for 35 cents, 
50 cents, 75 cents $1.0 $2.00 each, sure to 3 B satisfaction. 
& C Boston. 


a GARTER & O., 3 Beacon Street, 


PELOUBET’S NOTES, (NOW READY.) 


The well-known Commentary on the Sunday-School Lessons. 


Explanatory, Illustrative, Doctrinal, Practical, Su tive. With Setaetione. Charts, Lib References, 
Suggestions $0 and Finely ¢ Colored aps. Interleaved Edition. French 
roceé orne ropria ristmas or New Year’s 
Rev. Dae end A. PELOUBET. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL. RECORD BOOKS. 
Teacner’s Ciass-Boox and CoLLEcTIoN ; together, $1. per dozen ; separate ly, eac 
0 cents per dozen. Sunpay-ScHoot R K. For use of Superintendents, Secre or 
30 classes, $1.00; 60 classes, SunpDAY-ScHoot ReGister. Arrar ged for 
. Carbs, 75 cents per | QUARTERLY CLAss CARDS, printed on stiff 


: PELOUBET’S GRADED QUESTION BOOKS. 
For the whole year. ThreeGrades. Price, 15 cents each. 


GRADED SERIES OF QUARTERLIES. 


o Superintendents and Teachers. It needs but a trial to provejthe value of 
this well-known series: 
The Sunday-School Quarterly. By Rey. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. 


7890. 


The Inte 

The Children’ 8 Quarterly. Mere M. G. Kennedy. 

The Little Ones’ Quarterly. By Mary J. Cap - . ee = 

8. and Intermediate Teachers’ Edition. Rev. F. Schaufiler, D. D. Each 

Children’s Teachers’ Edition. By 
ves. copies, $8.00a y thly, 70 “ per 100. 


Lesson Lea 

Child’s Bible Catechism. An Bib in language. Price, 10 
Songs, Old and New. For Sunday-School and Social Meetings. Price, 10 cents qoek per 100. 
Golden Texts and Bible Facts. With cover printed in colora, - . Price, 32.00 per 100. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., 25 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 


CLEARANCE SALE OF HOLID AY GIFTS. 


Poems fro Shakespeare to Longfellow, selected by 
CHRISTINE Forrest. Illustrated by A. 
Printed in monotint and colors. Size 634x744 
inches. Illuvinated covers, round corners, 
tinted edges. Price reduced from 5W to 25 certs. 


II.—THE BETTER LAND. 
HEeMANS. illustrated in chromo 
phy. Size inches. Chaste vover. 
ro corners. Price uced from 35 to 20 cents. 
This edition of Mrs. Hemans’ famous poem “an 
one of the daintiest and most popular booklets 


IIl.—_ANGEL VOICES ON LIFE’S 


PATHWAY. 


Illustrated by J. F. Weepon. With texts of Counsel 
and Guidance for the month. Done in col >rs and 


shape, 3}4x5'¢ iuches. A re. 
markably pretty klet for the price. Redu 
from 25 to 15 cents. 
1V.—AT EVEN-TIDE. 

Texts for Quiet Moments. Illustrated b 

Voices,” and just as attractive. uced from An exentana ee in 
25 to 15 cents. every respect. In fasci- 

V.—_CROW NING a nating style, in attractive 


illustrations, in fine paper 
A text-book for every day in the month. % 
iltusteated and print, and in strik 


rranged 
NLEY, hs A., with ith grid ingly attractive bin 
edges. Reduced ye 25 to 12 ce A gem for the little chil- & 
SPECIAL 


Clergymen and teachers supplied with 
Canada. OUR ILLUSTRATED HOLI- 


DAY LIST SENT ON 


The only compete au- 
Hor ized edition 
ver gal’s poems issu 

in this country. Only 
just published. 880 
es of perfect print- 
ng, and d in ele- 
om design cloth and 


Oblon 


A sample copy of each sent, b ae aid, on 
receipt of 90 cents ™ 


This is a special offer for thé holiday season only. APPLICATION. ‘Si 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, FLEMING REVELL, 


NEW YORE. 


W eeghing 
Short Stories. 


Leading authors agree 
that a good short story is the 
most difficult thing to write. 
There are thousands of ‘short 
stories, but very seldom is one 
found which makes any deep 
and lasting impression upon the 
reader, while many lack even 
the cardinal element of interest. 


To separate the wheat 
from the chaff in this important 
field of fiction, THE YoutTn’s 
ComPANION offered cash prizes, 
amounting to $5,000, for the 
best short stories with which to 
entertain its readers in 1890. 


Writers in America and 
Europe, great and small; au- 
thors eminent and unknown, 
have eagerly entered as competi- 
tors and nearly Six Thousand 
stories have been submitted. 


Every one is looking 
forward to reading the new Prize 


Stories. If they could be com- 
bined in one -book, it would 
readily sell at $1.75. And yet 


this entire series of short Stories 
is only one feature among the 
one hundred or more attractions 
covering the 52 weeks of 18g0, 
and all purchased with the price 
of a single subscription. ($1.75.) 


Send for the full Illustrated 
Prospectus for 1890. 


THE Youtu’s CoMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


WEBSTER 


BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 


for Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, Friend. 


3000 more Words and nearly 
2000 more Engravings than 
any other American Dictionary. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School 
and at. every Fireside. 


ET THE BEST. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Tlustrated Pamphlet 
with specimen pages, etc., sent free. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


‘a PULPIT BIBLE, 
a FAMILY BIBLE, 
a TEACHER’S BIBL 
HELPS to BIBLE 
(Concordances, Commen 
BOOKS FOR THE ies 
You ) BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
rin FOR THE CHILDREN 
a HYMN BOOK or SONG BOO K, 
Want the Picture of Christ on Calvary. 
the Picture of Christ before Pilate. 
to buy anything in this line, 
| to be our Agent and make money. 
Write to or call] upon 
THOS. T. TASKER, Sr., Publisher, 
* $921 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


MY STORY, OF THE W WAR 
By Mary A. Livermore 


Her own Narrative of * vous YEARS PERSONAL EXPERI- 
ENCE is. SU RSE” in Hospitals, Camps, and on the Battle-field. 
No other book has drawn so many tears. Bright, Pure. and 

ej matchless interest and profound pathos, it sells at 

sigh to to make on now 
and for the idays. No comes CB, 
teel Ba Flags in 


P 
colors. 075,000 Agents Wanted— 


gece no hindrance, for we Pag 
Freights t. and gi e Extra Write for circulars to 
and give Extra Terms. &-OU., Hartford, 


- 
ne a necessit 
) “Snow Ba- | 4 
@ by.’’) Smal) 
4to, 1+ pages 
“Pictures & Rhymes color | 
of cents. | ~~ 
+4 Bapy. FUNNY | 
a FRIENDS. \ / 
color byG. H. \ \ 
| 4to.boaras,23| 
OWABRIDC 
y DICTIONAR {TSELF 
> 
| | 6 4; 
| ull gi 
— Gilt top, uncut 
| Full Turkey Mo- 
FOCCO. 6 @ 
| 
Ine STORY » 
E 
Fo 12 Bible House, Astor Pl. ' 148 and 150 Madison Street. : 


THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 23 


THERE ARE LETTERS, AND 


And the following refer to the 


DISTRIBUTION OUR INTRODUCTION COUPONS. 


“The welcome news is in the letter found: 
The carrier’s not commission’d to expound ; 
It speaks in Religio Laici.” 


“A Help and Support.” 
N.Y. 
Your Coupons are all distributed. If my 
friends find it the help and support it has 
been to me for many years, you will no doubt 
hear from them after the four weeks’ trial. 
Dr. Abbott’s exposition of the Sabbath-school 
lesson, alone, is worth the yearly subscription. 


“ Best Religious Paper Extant !” 
SANTA BARBARA, Cal. 
I send you the inclosed Coupons. I cannot 
say that these persons will become permanent 
subscribers, but I hope they may. They will 


thus see the Jest religious paper extant ! 


G. W.S. 


“My Bible First, and then The 
Christian Union.” 
West RANDOLPH, Vt. 

I filled the Coupons myself with names of 
those I thought might become subscribers to 
your most admirable paper. We quite laugh 
at our mother for saying, ‘‘’Tis my Bible 
first, and then The Christian Union.”’ I think 
I could give plenty more names of persons 
who would much dislike to part with so val- 
uable a paper after four-weeks’ perusal. 

J.A.S. 


“ Keonomy to Subscribe for It.” 
RicHARDSON, Texas. 
After distributing several Coupons among 
my neighbors who were most likely to appre- 
ciate your magnificent paper, I have filled 
out the remainder with names of distant 
friends who perhaps have never seen a copy 
of The Christian Union. The Christian Union 
contains the news of several other papers, 
both political and religious ; hence it is econ- 
omy to subscribe for it. A. H. H. 


Improves on Acquaintance. 
Curro, Texas. 
Ilike The Christian Union better with 
every number I receive. . R. K. 


“ Best Paper that Comes to Our. 


House. 93 
Mo. 


1 like to “a all I can in circulating The 
Christian Union, for 1 think that in so doimg 
I am doing a public good. We have taken it 
many years—perhaps twelve or fifteen—and 
regard it the best paper that comes to our 
house. We have a Farmers’ and Laborers’ 
organization in this county—now quite a 
large organization—called the ‘* Agricultural 
Wheel,”’ and it is among some of the mem- 
bers that I wish to distribute the ‘* Cut-Offs.”’ 
I think I can dispose of at least two or three 


dozen. ga 
**] Fake no Paper I Love so Well.” 
Houuey, N. Y. 


I send a few names, hoping The Christian 
Union will be appreciated. Though a long- 
time Methodist, I take no paper I love so 
well. L. M. F. 


* Just as Good as it can be.”’ 
DAVENPORT, Ia. 

I sineerely hope every one of the tefi per- 
sons who have attached their names to the 
inclosed coupons may become subscribers to 
the dear old Union. For fifteen years I have 
spem every Sunday afternoon, without a single 
omission, with the men and women who have J 
made the paper what it now is: the best com- 
mon-sense religious paper published in this 
country—liberal, never narrow ; sound, never 
weak ; crisp, never dull; and just as good as 
itcan be. Here is long life to all the corps of 
editors ! L. 


4|HERE ARE LETTERS, AND LETTERS! | 
We very much wonder when and by whom this 
form of idiomatic phrase was originated, and to what 


object it was first applied. 
We thought we knew, until we tried to tell ; and we have 


since searched for it in “ Bartlett” and other quotation books 
until quite discouraged. Even if the idiom belongs to all time, 
it would be interesting to know the first instance of its recorded 


use in English. Its use certainly isn’t confined to our language, 
for we recall hearing the eloquent first-mate of a Mediterranean 
steamer—while delivering one of his semi-scientific, semi-confi- 


dential moonlight lectures to a charmed audience of lady pas- 


sengers—mellifluously quote his mother tongue to the effect that 
“Vi sono delle stelle e delle stelle” (There are stars, and stars). 
However, before you go to work investigating this some- 


what interesting question; we desire to repeat the phrase “There 


are Letters, and Letters,” and call attention to the fact that the 
particular collection of letters now before you is of the “Coupon” 
kind, intended to convey an idea of how charmingly the work 
of distributing our Introduction Coupons is going on. 

If you “haven’t got time’’.to read all the letters them- 


selves, please at least try and glance at their titles, which 


pointedly suggest the meat of the matter. 


“A Personal Necessity and Luxury.” 
BripGeport, Conn. 

I regard your paper as a personal necessity 
and a luxury, too. I wish its circulation could 
be doubled, and I will do what [ can just now 
to double it. Last week’s editorial in regard 
to the American Board is Christian, and ac- 
cords with thename of your paper. [ read it 
and re-read it with great pleasure, and called 
the attention of others to it. I am sure that 
by it Dr. Abbott has put himself quite be- 
yond the reach of hostile criticism. I thank 
you for the introductory coupons,’’ and will 


use them. A.S. 
“In Our Own Home Heartily 
Appreciated.”’ 
Betrast, Me. 


I have taken some pains to notify my ac- 
quaintances of your generous offer, for in our 
own home The Christian Union is heartily 
appreciated. W.A. 


‘**A Good Friend, Helpful and 
Inspiring.”’ 
Duckers, Ky. 

We send you herein a list of Coupons, filled 
out with names of friends who will be pleased 
with you, and who are likely to subscribe. 
We feel that you are a good friend, helpful 
and inspiring, and we wish for you many 
years of prosperity. 


“I Wish All could Enjoy it as I do.”’ 
Harerer, 8. C. 

I have not sent the inclosed Coupons to the 
persons named; but, if you will send it to 
them on trial, one or more will be likely to 
subscribe. I wish-all could enjoy it as I do. 

J. H. 


“An se All that is Needed.” 
EscaNnaBa, Mich. 

I have shed the Coupons. An introduc- 

tion is all The Christian Union needs to make 
it a necessity. C. A. K. 


“Grateful for the Opportunity.” 
Mepicat Laks, Wash. 
Please find inclosed a few names of some 
that I feel quite sure will want the paper. I 
shall try to get others. I am grateful to the 
publishers for giving our people this oppor- 
tunity to see for themselves your valuable 
paper. P. W. 


Introduced Through a Friend. 
RiceMonD, Va. 

I have been favored by a friend in having 
The Christian Union given me from time to 
time to read, and again in the generous offer 
you are making through your Coupon Plan. I 
thank you for the generous offer, of which I 
herewith take advantage, hoping I may be able 
to memes a regular subscriber. 

(Rev.) E. A. C. 


“6 One of the Best Visitors.” 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 

Your unique Coupon book to hand. I shall 
use it. I inclose you one filled up for my 
customer and friend. I promised him a few 
days since to secure sample copies for his pe- 
rusal. I propose todo all I can for The 
Christian Union, because I believe it to be one 
of the best weekly visitors that can come to 
any house. 


At 86: “I Value it Highly.” 

Provipence, R. I. 
The Coupons were duly received. I came 
to this city three years ago, because my sons 
were located here in business ; and, as I am 
within a few days of my 86th birthday, I have 
a limited acquaintance here. I have taken 
the paper nearly all the time since Mr. 
Beecher took charge of it. I value it highly, 
and I wish it all the circulation it can get. 
You willsee that J sha’n’t need it long, but it 
is a great satisfaction to know that I have 
children and grandchildren who will prize 

and want it when I am gone. 3,0. ¥.: 


“I Anticipate a Treat.” 
RICHMOND, Va. 
The inclosed Coupon of course. explains 


itself. I shall be pleased to receive the paper 


for the length of time specified, and longer if 
I can see my way clear to do so. I anticipate 
a treat. J. E..G. 


Love it Dearly.’’ 
_ Fuat Rock, Mich. 

I must be allowed this opportunity to ren- 
der you my most heartfelt thanks for The 
Christian Union. I love it dearly, and it is 
a great help to me, as well as pleasing and 
satisfactory. [hope and pray you may have 
well-deserved success. 


** Kor Home Friends.” 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Please send your valuable paper to these 
three addresses. I know they will not have 
duplicates. We have college young ladies 
boarding with us, and they have been glad of 
the Coupons for home friends. S. E. C. 


i Hope to Add to the List.’’ 
Boston, Mass. 
The Coupons inclosed are filled out with 
knowledge and consent of the persons whose 
names are upon them, and whom I hope to 
add to the list of subscribers to The Christian 
Union. M.F. B. 


“I Want to See it in the Homes of All 


my Friends.”’ 
New Lesanon, N. Y. 


I should be glad to distribute another book — 


of Coupons. The Christian Union is a paper 
that we enjoy. It brings us the latest and 
best thoughts of .the times; it is thoroughly 
healthy ; and I want to see it inthe homes of 
all my friends. L. A. H. 


**No One can Read ita Month without 


Falling ia Love with it.”’ 
Mystic Conn. 
I have disposed of the Coupons, and think 
them a fine idea. No one can read the paper 


a month without falling in love with it. 
M. W. D. 


Capital Plan.” | 

LitrLeton Common, 
I was glad to distribute the Coupons among 
my friends, and I hope you will hear further 
from them. It was a capital plan, happily 
conceived and generously carried out. I 

enjoy your paper very much. 
(Rev.) W. J. C. 


‘From One Who Has Long Enjoyed 


It.” 
Rocky Hitz, Conn. 
The Coupons are distributed. I wish the 
ten coupons might furnish ten new subscribers 
to your valued paper. From one who has 
long enjoyed it. Ss. G. W. 


‘“‘A Dangerous Experiment.” 
Batimore, Md. 
I herewith inclose balance of Coupons, filled 
as directed. I have warned my friends that 
it was a dangerous experiment, as no one 
could read it long and then be content to do 
without it. W. B. H. 


“Its Freshness and General 
Aliveness.” 
Mich. 

I have taken The Christian Union for the 
past six months, and I enjoy its freshness 
and its general aliveness to all the-important 
topics of religious thought. Will say a good 


word for you among my people whenever I 
can. Rev.) C. 
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Dec. 5, 1889. 


What shall I give for a Christmas present ? For our suggestion see this 
place next week. | 


THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS EXERCISE. 

shall publish next week, in the 
issue of December 12, an original 

and very beautiful Christmas Sunday- 
School Concert Exercise, entitled “St. 
Nicholas,” by Amos R. -Wells. The 
musie in this exercise is all familiar, and 
will appeal to all Sunday-school workers 
who have attempted to teach the children 
to sing new music for their Christmas 
The exercise introduces 


entertainment. 


the typical hours in the life of Christ, and 


will make clear to the youngest children 


the real meaning of Christmas. We shall 
be ready to furnish on the same date a 
reprint of this exercise in convenient form 
for use in Sunday-schools, at two cents 
a copy in any quantity. 


CO-OPERATION. 
[* is a great satisfaction to us to show 
our readers each week, but’ especially 


this week, substantial evidence of the © 


erowth and success of THE CHRISTIAN 
Unton, due, in a very large measure, to 
their co-operation. 

Of the fifiy-two pages that compose 
this issue, thirteen are devoted exclusively 
to book reviews. A twelve-page illus- 
trated supplement describes at length all 
the holiday books received to date, so that 
the reader will find it an adequate and 
trustworthy guide in selecting such books 
as he may want for his own reading or for 
gifts the coming holiday season. 3 

Of no less value are the nine pages de- 
voted to advertising new publications. 
The book-makers appreciate the fact that 
the constituency to which THE CHRISTIAN 
Union speaks week after week is made up 
of an exceptionally intelligent body of 
people. They are book lovers and book 
readers. They are men and women who 
do their own thinking, who do not expect 
their newspaper to appeal to their preju- 
dices, but to their intelligence, and who 
accept independence of opinion and frank- 
ness of utterance as a tribute to their own 
intelligence. 

We do not need to enlarge upon the 
henefits of co-operation to such an intelli- 
vent class of readers. The results have 
been shown during the past year, and will 
be still more apparent in the year to come 

Every thousand new subscribers means 
an increase of at least one thousand dol- 
lars in. dividends returned to our sub- 
scribers through the columns of the paper. 

Depending, as we do, solely upon the 
merits of THe Curist1An UNION to secure 
itself a permanent place in new homes, all 


that we ask of our readers is that they 
favor us with an introduction to their 
friends. 

Our “Coupon Book ”’ facilitates this in- 
troduction, and we have already received 


surprisingly large results from its use. 


If any subscriber has used up the first 
book already sent, or mislaid it, we would 
be glad to send another in the interest of 
co-operation. | 


““HAVEN’T TIME TO READ.” 


What's to be done about this? For read we must, 
or we think we must, which results in our running 
up against the same stone wall. Stenography, which 
was hopefully referred to in a recent number of 
Tue CuHRIsT14N Union, has thus far offered its 
helping hand to only a favored few; and such of 
those few as are known to us show little fruit from 
their privileged knowledge in the way of more time 
or eyes with better staying powers. For some reason 
unknown to us, the phonograph fails to take that 
leap into public favor we lately hoped. May we 
be permitted to inquire, Mr. Edison, if it is still 
rash to ‘dream that our daily newspaper may some- 


‘time be entitled “The Morning Tinfoil,” and be 


delivered to us in the form of aribbon? If that 
day comes, when we can read with our ears, we 
shall again take courage. 3 

But, meanwhile, what is to be done? Can any- 
thing be done? The mass of letterpress that we 
feel we: ought to read increases year by year; and, 
even if we content ourselves with taking no larger 
number of papers and magazines, we find them 
doubling and quadrupling in size. Yes !—_-we hasten 
to make the confession—we ourselves sometimes 
give expression to pride when we publish an espe- 
cially large issue, like the one now in the reader’s 


hands; for it is unhappily a fact that, under exist- 


ing conditions, quantity serves to some extent as a 
gauge of the success of a periodical. 

All of which is painfully discouraging to the tired 
eyes of would-be readers—is it not? Do you again 
ask, Well, what are you going to do about it? If 
so, we are pleased to respond by introducing to you 
one of our occasional correspondents—a literary 
worker who has been compelled to economizé as 
well as systematize the use of his time and eyesight 
—who will tell you what he has already done about 
it, in order to banish from his door the specter of 
** Baven’t Time to Read ’”—when read he will, and 
read he must. He says: 

“ You ask me how I manage to find time to do 
so much reading. In brief: (1) I am systematic 
about it; (2) I read regularly every day—often 
only a little, but always some; (3) I try to read 
only what is worth reading ; and (4) I have cured 
myself from intemperance in the form of newspaper 
reading. In the case of weekly reviews, including 
Tue CHRISTIAN UnroN, I allow myself more lati- 
tude, though even the faculty of selection is a valuable 
one; while in respect to the monthlies and quarter- 
lies, I take the bit in my mouth, and run, gallop, or 
canter, just as I feel inclined.” 

To those who would like to read THE CHRISTIAN 
Union, but think they “haven’t the time,” we rec- 
ommend that they try to make time by following 
the general scheme above suggested, at least long 
enough to test whether or not it fits their case. 

Meanwhile, we promise to continue our present 
practice of so editing THE CurisTIAN UNION that 
the chaff shall be left in our waste-basket and only 
the wheat sent to our friends. Of course, we do 
not expect that many persons will find time to read 
every issue all through, but here is where that 


- faculty of selection comes into play. A part of our 


process of editing consists in so separating the con- 
tents of each issue in different departments that it 
is, in fact, a collection of little papers bound in one. 
You will soon learn to know which of these depart- 
ments most interest you. When you “haven't the 
time” to read all, or think you haven't, take the 
precaution to read these first. 


Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


The of = Christian Union re offer to 
scrivers, wn this column, an opportunity to frankly voice 
their individual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites 
short letters, of comment on the paper itself, criticism on 
special features or articles, suggestions on current topics of 
interest, or tllustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from 
experience or reading. Striking sayings noticed in new books on 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed. 


“WHY QUAKERS LIVE LONG.” 


The Christian Union has been in our home fora num- 
ber of years, and we have always felt that it would be 
almost impossible to do without it. But I was surprised 
and indignant—more indignant than a Quaker should 
have been, perhaps—over an article published October 
24 under the above heading. [The paragraph in 
question was an extract from “ The Hospital,” and was 
so credited.—Eps. C. U.] What kind of Quakers 
could the writer possibly have known? There is only 
a grain of truth in the whole article. And that is, if 
Friends do live, a large percentage of them, beyond 
the usual length of time, it is undoubtedly owing to 
their quiet, peaceful habits of life. They have been 
“ exclusive ” to the extent of living, many of them, in 
the same village or town, or as they do in Philadelphia, 
for the sake of being where they could attend their 
regular meetings. Thirty-five years ago they did not 
allow their members to marry outside of the church 
and retain their membership, but that has long since 
been altered. It seems to me only natural that Friends 
should frequently have married those of the same 
faith; is not that the case in every denomination? But 
I do not suppose there is in any other church so 
strong a feeling against their members marrying those 
to whom they are related by birth as in the Quaker 
church. It is against their discipline for cousins to 
marry! And instead of their being “anemic,” “and 
not a few of them mentally feeble,” they have always 
been noted, among intelligent people, not only for 
sound bodies, but for clear, sound minds. You will 
invariably find them on the right side of every impor- 
tant question! Would it have been possible for them 
to take the part they did take during the days of 
slavery, or so well fill their position at the present 
time among the Indians, if such a large number of 
them were mentally deficient ? I do not know what 
Quakers may become, as some of our meetings are 
becoming infatuated with the forms and excitement in 
other churches, but so long as there are any grand old 
Quakers left, you will find men and women with more 
than the average amount of health and intellect, and 
though I am a young member myself, I deeply regret 
that there should be any changes among us. 

A QUAKERESS. 


AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


In the admirable article on Miss Edwards’s character 
and work in the issue of November 14, I notice an 
omission in the list of her published works. Among my 

ks is one with this imprint on the back of the title 
page : “Entered according to Act of Congress in the 
year 1857, by Hickling, Swan, and Brewer, in the 
Clerk’s Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.” 
On the title page are the words, “Outlines of English 
History from the Roman Conquest to the Present 
Time, Amelia B. Edwards.” I cannot easily acknowl- 
edge my indebtedness to this little manual. It was put 
into my hands years ago, and has been by my side as a 
book of reference ever since. A similar manual on the 
history of France was published in England about the 
same time. I have in mind not a few to whom these 
brief outlines of history have been of immense service. 
For one, I am glad to speak well of these bridges 
which have carried me ever so often and so well. In 
any published works of this cultivated woman, whom we 
welcome so warmly to our land, there ought to be a 
place for these inconspicuous yet not unappreciated 
manuals of English and French history. A. H. H. 


The recent article on Dr. Amelia B. Edwards was of 
great interest to me, but in the list of her novels her 
most charming work was omitted. I refer to “In the 
Days of my Youth” (a cheap edition with very good 
print is published by Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia). 
Any one who has either experienced the pleasures of 
student life, or is at all interested in it, cannot fail to 
enjoy the book. It has in many respects the charms of 
“Yom Brown at Oxford,” but as it deals with Paris 
student life, the two books are widely different, and 
yet I cannot help placing them side by side in my mind 
as well as on my book-shelves. 2. W, 


RAPID TRANSIT ECHOES. 


He was a jolly looking man from Harlem, and his 
friend asked him how he liked living so far uptown. 
“Oh, very well,” he said, “ but I would like it so much 
better if we only had the old-time stages running 
again. This rapid transit traveling is too slow.” A 


witty friend who nightly witnesses the crowding, push- 
ing, and scrambling for seats on the elevated trains 
says|: “Since there are so many Hogs riding on this 
road, I think it would be well for the managers to run 
a few cattle trains, and so make it comfortable for the 


people.” K. E. RB. 
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FEACHERS BIBLE. 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, HIGHEST AWARD—THE GRAND PRIZE. 
THE BEST AND MOST COMPLETE BIBLE PUBLISHED. 


The Oxford Helps contains the latest Scien- 
tific and Bible Discoveries. 
It contains more Biblical information than any other Teachers’ Bible. 


Its type and binding have no equal. 
It has the Largest Sale. 
Its price brings it within the reach of all. 


ers compactl system arranged, a sunday- 
or Student will it it in preparation of a lesson o or 
: Rev. rm HOVEY, 0. D., LL. 0. . President of Newton Centre Theological Semi- 
> nary, says (Se ber, 889): * carcely ped of so much valuable — else- 


= where in 80 a heartily recommend the 


Bisho op. 
sideratio * is one 
ever seen. I wisht 


Bible is the ceable 


AY TIMES, We have no reason to our 


the use a he t 
JOHN H. VINCENT, of ithe E. Church, says: ‘* All things taken into con- 


t editions of the Sacred riptures I have 


a in he hands of every Sunday-school 


= superintendent and teacher in America 


. OVER 100 STYLES FROM WHICH TO SELECT. 


186 
Gc. HOUSTON 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
“OXFORD” BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


33 East Seventeenth Street, - - - - - - 


From $1.25 to $17.50. Send for List. 


(Union Square,) New: York. 


||| JUST PUBLISHED. 


FIN DU TRAVAIL, after Jules Bréton. 
IN Etched by GusTave-‘MERCIER. 
THE RECESSIONAL, after Jennie 
Brownscombe. Etched by Jas. 8. ‘Kine, 
FAVORS FOR THE FAIR, after 


4 


x 


f 


LAS 


Wm. McGrath. Etched by GusTAvE MERCIER. 
DAWNING DAY, after Julian Rix. 
Etched by A. DrescHeEr. 
f THE EVENING SONG, after C. R. Grant. 
r Etched by Jas. 8. Kine 
iN VWESPERS, after Percy Moran. 
Etched by GusTAVE MERCIER. 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. 
Original etching by F. M. Srreewe. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY, a‘ter Julian Rix. 
Etched by Miss Ep1rH PENMAN. 


KLACKNER’S 
PORTFOLIOS«° STANDS. 


Stands made of Ash, Oak, Cherry, Mahog- 
any. Portfolios covered with linen 
and half morocco leather, 
in all sizes. 


N. B.—Purchasers of my (Copyrighted Etchings and Engravings have an absolute protection from the 


inferior reproduction to which all imported prints are liable—there being no international copyright law—so 


when you are visiting art stores in any part of the United Ftates, don’t fail to ask for Klackner’s American 


Etchings and Engravings. 
C. KLACKNER, 5 E. 17th St., New York. 


NEW XMAS CANTATAS, SERVICES, AND CAROLS. 


“ai Santa Claus’ Prize, and Who Got It.—Dr. 
by and “Bright: Doane’s latest Cantata is is one of the most attract- 


ive of hisSeries. A em. Affordinga ve 
Sols. difficult Recitattone, fascinating Sunday: hristmas exhi Mion.” 
beautiful 


d Cho a most 
and Price, 30 cents. 
action. rice, 30 cents. The Monarch and the Manger.—A new Serv- 


ice by the Rev. Rospert Lowry. 
riginal, ’ resh an irring ns 0 
appropriate carols by the best composers. appropriate to the festival of the Advent. 16 
4 cents each; $3 per 100. pages. Price, 5 cents each; $4 per 1 


te A full Catalogue of our other popular Cantatas, Services, and Xmas Music sent on request. 
76 East Ninth Street, New York. BIGLOW & MAIN, 


TE TLE Y’ tandsome and useful Holiday Present 
INDIA AND CEYLON FOR ALL WHO WRITE. 


eA. THE HULIN FOUNTAIN PEN, 


xquisite ever brought to America. ae Warran arat 
have superseded all growths in the market of Great | faction. hod, Marat sold 
Britain. Guaran absolutely pure. pleased customers. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER. Price $1.50, $2.00, and $2.50 each. by mail, |prepaid, 
according to size selected. 

WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, . . Brooklyn. JOHN Ss. HULIN, 
HN MA eip 

JORDAN, MARSH & MANUFACTURING STATIONER, 

CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO, . Chicago. | 4.4 nealer in Useful Office Specialties and Labor- 


The most e 


WOODWARD & LOTHROP, D.c, | ® uppiies in onery 6. ypewriters 

T. KATON & CO. Toronte, Ont. | at 

Age e 1son rap er 
‘Ere vag Ero Ere. all of J. E. Taylor’s Celebrated War ,Pict- 

No. 1 Quality, 7 - 7Oc. per Ib. | ures for Members of the G. A. R. 

No. 3 . 50c. NO. 369 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


* Sold in one-half and one pound packages. 
JOSEPH sad ne pou As Cco., The Hulin Account Books have been in use in the 


31 Staeet, Lonpon, Ene. 


New York Office, 27 & 29 white St. | All Orders Executed on Our Own Premises. 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


O don't you remember, ’ is almost December, 
And the come ! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


AT THE KERCHIEF’S (20 
$1. 80 d Lewis. CAUGHT 


(30 cts doz.), Lewis.. JI f 
cts. ; $3 doz.), Lewis. 15 


POUR CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


By Rosabel. Each 5 cts.; $4 per hundred. 


Birthday of our Lord. Holy Christ Child 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimes. 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


3 Collections by mowers. 10 Carols; 7 Car- 
ols (each 10 ets.) HO Y BOUGHS (15 cts. 
$1. 44 dos.) 10 NEW ecu FOR XMAS 


W E IN SHEET MIU SIC FORM 

superior | pieces, that, for quality, 

we term Songs. Six good Speci- 
are: 


al Bells at Sea. (40cts.) Hays. 
VE mons of Old Folks at Home. (40 cts.) 


Lil’ Boy. (40 cts.) Edwards. 
Coven - Field Dance. For Piano. (40 cts.) 


Paris Bxposition Grand March. (50 cts.) 
n 
Military Schottisch. (30 cts.) Rollinson. 
Any book or piece mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Enjoy a Good Light! 


Better than Gas—Best Lamp in the World. 


The “Rochester” Lamp. 


ITIS PERFECTLY SAFE. 


Onur t the Ro- 
chester,” tamped on ey- 
ery lamp. 2 sure you get 
the genuine article. 


ase Lam 
ELEGANT AND USEFUL 

for WEDDING 
and CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 

YOU would have nothing 
but THE ROCHESTER” 
if ou would see th 
EY ACTUALLY WwW NOR 


000 h bom, 
which for i itself 


EDWARD | MILLER & CO. 
10 and 12 College Place, New York. 
If your dealer don’t acll it, come to our store, 
Send 1 for Circular. 


CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


Race 8t., 
Cincinnati. 


AN UNUSUALLY VALUABLE BOOK. 


“Great Senators of the United 
States Forty Years Ago,” 


BY OLIVER DYER, 


Is one of the most interesting and valuable 
books ever issued. Mr. DyER was a reporter 
in the United States Senate in 1848 and 1849, 
and he gives vivid sketches of CALHOUN, 
Benton, CLAy, WEBsTER, Gen. Houston, 
JEFFERSON Davis, H. SEWARD, 
MARTIN VAN BouREN, and other distinguished 
statesmen of that period. In an extended 
review of ‘‘ Great Senators,’? The New York 
Tribune says of Mr. DyER’s pen portraits of 
those great men : 


These portraits are among the most graphic and 
luminous of their kind. They show the men both as 
they looked and as they felt and acted. They are 
studied and discriminated with careful nicety; and 
above all they are informed by so genial a spirit that 
while the defects of the great statesmen concerned 
are not hidden—since that would spoil the portrait- 
ure—their better qualities are so thrown into relief 
as to offer the most charitable and attractive view of 
them. 


After making copious extracts from ‘‘ Great 
Senators,” The Tribune concludes its review 
thus : 

Here we must stop, though the extracts we have 
given really afford but a meager example of the 
wealth, freshness, and interest of Mr. Dyer’s recol- 
lections of the great Senators. He is full of anecdote 
as well as observation. This book will be read with 
the keenest pleasure by all who are old enough to 
have been brought up in the traditions of half a cent- 
ury ago, while it can be commended to young men as 
a treasure-house of information concerning perhaps 
the most striking and able group of statesmen the 
Union has known. 


Send one dollar to ROBERT BONNER’S 
Sons, corner of William and Spruce Streets, 
New York, and a copy of ‘‘ Great Senators ”’ 
will be sent to you by mail, postage paid.. 


PENTECOST’S 
BIBLE STUDIES 


IN THE 
GOSPEL OF LUKE. 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL LESSONS 
FOR 1890. 


392 pages. 12mo. Cloth. Price, $1, post- 
paid. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


111 Wiliiam St., New York. 263 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


— leaders will receive a copy of a good, new 
ma free, sending address to 


Christmas 
Fillmore Bros., Cincinnati, O 


Merry Christmas Bells 


new Entertainment for Sunday Schools 

J. AL Fillmore. New music and new saaiematone 
in variety and abundance. The little folks are 
well 8: 35 cen with songs and speeches. Price, 
5 cents; & ‘ees per dozen, post-paid ; $4.00 per 100, 
not prepaid 

A ristmas Entertainment, by J. H. Fill- 
more. Had an immense sale last year. Price, 
same as **‘ Merry Christmas Bells.’ 


Santa Claus? Mother Goose 


new Cantata, by Jessie H. Brown and Dr. 
~- AB. Herbert. A charming plot, in which the 
LPB ony characters of Mother Goose are intro- 
iuced. It is sure to aaeenee- Price, 2 cents; $2.40 
Jer dozen, not prepa 
Other good Cantatas—The Santa Claus Boys. 
stmas Eve at Grandpa’s, Santa Claus 
and Family, and The New Year. Price, » 
cents each. “ve of the tive cantatas named 
above sent for 


FILLMORE BROS. "185 Race St, Cincinnati, 0. 
WARD & DRUMMOND, 711 Broadway, New York. 


COURT. 


WANTED 


ANDS of DOLLARS 


Ae 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
_ 
DOES NOT SMOKE, | 
SIMPLY PERFECT. 
= Every lamp warranted 
YANKEE 
Is 
KING ARTHUR 
Guar an- 927 Broad- 
teed not to way and 2 
4 Crock or West l4th 
Fade. Silk a 8t., N. Y. 
Finish. Im- 107 State 
proved by St., Chica- 
Wearing 4 Boston. 
surpassed. <Canep® land. 251 
| Send for NF 
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This leaves the bank lus. reserve in 
the city banks at about $2,000,000 
Money closes at ten per cent. 

Watt STREET. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Dec. 5, 1889. 


FINANCIAL. | 
UNION INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


Paid Up Capital, $1,000,000. Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO INVESTORS. 
A Guaranteed 7 per Cent. Investment, secured by Business Property centrally located 
with the opportunity of Participating in Profits. 
50 PER CENT. OF THE NET PROFITS TO THE INVESTORS. 
Certificates wil! be in denominations of $100 to $10,000 as desired, and will bear interest at seven per 
cent, per annum, payable semi-annually in January and July. 
Special features which make this one of the Safest and Most Attractive Investments ever presented to 


FINANCIAL: 


Money has ranged moderately easy at 
from three-per cent. to ten per cent., the 
latter rate being paid for a few moments 
on Friday. The average rate for the 
week was five per cent. to six per cent. 
It is clear that money has not drifted 
away from the New York market, so far 
as the interior movement is concerned, 
though the last day of the week might 


_ indicate it. The principal features dur- our friends, viz. ; 
ing the week are The two la fires in Ww ESTERN First. It is amply secured by Business Property, located in the very center of Kansas City. . 
4 ; rge : Ssconp. In addition to the Real Estate Security, the Investor has the direct obligation of the Union In- 
Lynn and Boston, respectively, the one INVESTMENTS vestment Company. 
TuirpD. The Investor will receive his proportionate share of One Half the Net Profits realized from the 


following on the heel of the other so sud- 
denly as to create quite a flurry in the 
- general share market. The Boston fire 
was exaggerated inordinately tor some 
reason, one of the Boston papers insist- 


sale of the property. 
To those who have been familiar with the growth of the —_ and who are best able to judge of its 
future prospects, it will not be considered unreasonable to say that the investment will yield a profit of 
100,000 £0 $250,000 within five years. , 
The property has been deeded to Hon. William Warner of Kansas City, ex-member of Congress and 
late Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R., and Mr. E. C. Sattley, Cashier of the Kansas City Safe Deposit 


A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 


ing on a loss of $11,000,000, which state- 


ment was eagerly seized upon by the bear |. 


papers here, and made the most of. The 
actual loss seems to be about $4,000,000, 
most of which is insured by foreign com- 

anies, our own companies suffering 
ightly. The memory of the Chicago 
and Boston conflagrations years ago, and 
the disastrous effect they had on the stock 
markets then, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, contributed to the feverish 
condition of the week past following these 
lesser destructive fires. 7 

We can hardly see how the present 
instances, unfortunate though they are, 
can really affect values. They certainly 
are not large enough to shake confidence 
financially ; and the destruction is not so 
great as to paralyze any branch of trade 
or manufacture, though one of them may 
temporarily inconvenience the shoe trade 
of Lynn. e great volume of domestic 
commerce and industry in this country is 
on such a gigantic scale that a few mill- 
ions is not of very great account, however 
deplorable the loss may be locally. There- 
fore it is not reasonable that securities 
representing railways of the North, South, 
and West should suffer depreciation be- 
cause of these fires. Yet a handle has 
been made of these misfortunes by the 
calamity-seekers, and for a day or two 
they have taken advantage of the senti- 
mental feeling nranifest to work off prices 
on nearly the whole list. The result is 
not very important, excepting in one or 
two instances, but no thanks to the bear 
contingent. 

The net earnings of the railways 
for the ten months to November 1 are 
being published. Those for St. Paul 
are as follows: 1889, $6,995,164 ; 1888, 
$5,361,948. Net increase, $1,633,216. 
Certainly such an increase is remarkable, 
and indicates the general tendency in the 
Northwest in volume of traffic. 
Pennsylvania Railway Company, main 
line, reports net for ten months: 1889, 
$17,018,589 ; 1888, $16,171,279. Increase, 
$847,310. The company’s Western Di- 
vision makes a net gain of $771,615, 
making a total net gain of a little less 
than $1,620,000. e Canadian Pacific 
surpasses both of these companies. Its 
net earnings for the ten months of this 
year amount to $4,794,616 for the same 
time in 1888. The net was $2,872,839, 
a gain for this year of $1,901,777. 

The weekly earnings reported are keep- 
_ ing up their reputation for increase the 
third week of November, and, indeed, the 
whole month is fully up in proportion 
to the year. The discussion of possible 
Congressional legislation is now in order; 
the chief feature for the moment is silver 
coina It is asserted that the Admin- 
istration’s policy leans toward increasing 
the et coinage to $4,000,000, the 
ground taken being that it will prevent 
silver export and will create a demand 
abroad in Europe that will raise the mar- 
ket value of silver bullion 43d. to 55d., or 
to its old relative position with gold. 
The Government’s policy in revenue mat- 
ters is to repeal internal taxation, and by 
this means reduce the income of the Gov- 
ernment. These points are only rumor, 
and need confirmation before they should 
provoke criticism. 

The meeting of Congress this year is 
looked forward to as an event that may 
contribute much to the prosperity of the 
country generally if wise legislation on 
the important questions to be considered 
is reached. 

- The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase.......... $774,000 
Specie, increase.......... 336,800 
Legal tenders, increase ... 96,200 
Deposits, increase........ 105,400 
Reserve, increase......... 406,650 


The guaranteed 


able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, - - - Chicage. 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REAL 
Special attention given to Invest- 


ESTATE, 
STOCKS. | 


ments for Non-Residents. 
LOANS to eight per cent. on good Real Es- 
of Denver, or to E. K. 
Park 
Room 26, Jacobson Build’g 


E. P. WRIGHT, 


Investment Banker, 
Denver, - - Colorado. 


BONDS, 
National 


7 TO 8 PER 
CENT. 
NET INCOME 


Minneapolis Mortgages, Secured on 
Productive Property. 


Titles insured. Personal attention given to all 
details. Highest references. st 
WM. 


Temple Court, Minneapolis, Minn. 


By Investing in 


8% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 8% 
Specially secured by 4 — with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. a 
ually. 

8% First Mortgage Bonds. 8% 
Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated companies insuring large profits to stock- 
holders r the bonds and interest are fully 


paid. 


10% Syndicate Investments. 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 

THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $50,000. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTE 
Geu. Agt., 50 State St.. ton. 


KEYSTONE 
MORTGAGE CO. 


CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 
F. H. HAGERTY, Prest. ORR LAWSON, V.-Prest. 


If you want to read a terse and satisfactory 
explanation of the Western mortgage business, 
as conducted by a conservative, well-managed, 
and successful company, paying 7 per cent., 
and guaranteeing all securities, write to 

ABERDEEN, Soutu 


Philadelphia : New York: 
1,328 Chestnut Street. 132 Nassau Street. 


0. W. DARLING. E. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Buy and sell COUNTY 
FA G | onpersot Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 

to the laws of Dakota. 


DAKOTA. Good as a Government 

Red River Valley Lands work done for the 
for County. regular in- 


$637,547.50. . 


and Savings Bank, as trustees for the sole protection of the holders of the certificates. 
Iindorsement by Prominent Business Men, Bankers and Capitalists. 


We, the undersigned, are acquainted with values in the vicinity of the propert 
the Union Investment 
undred and Fifty Thousand Dollars ($250,000). 


Main and Walnut Streets, owned b 
their certificates to Two 
It is all very desirably lo 


reasonably expected. 
. P. STIMSON, 
President American National Bank. 
. T. WHIPPLE & Co., | 
Real Estate Securities. 


President Grand Avenue Cable Railway Co, 
THAY 


Of Bullene, Moore. Emery & Co. 
SATT 


4 
Cashier Kansas City Safe Deposit and Sav. Bank. 
I am unacquainted with the value of pee in Kansas City, having been absent from the city the 
a now the men who have signed the above certificate. 
business men ; their judgment as to the value of real estate in this re should unhesitatingly 
WARNER 


greater part of the last four years. I do 
our leadin i 


accept as being reliable and trustworthy. 


cated and wiil undoubtedly increase in value. 

We unhesitatingly recommend the certificates to the amount of Two Hundred and Fifty Thousand 
Dollars ($250,000) as a perfectly safe Investment, and from our knowledge of thie property, and the unmis- 
takable tendency of the business growth of the city, we think a handsome profit on the investment may be 


BE. L. MARTIN. 
President Mercantile Bank. 
HON. T. B. BULLENE, 
Ex-Mayor of the City. 


» E 
Cognos and Director National Bank of K. C. 
HON. SHANNON C. DOUGLAS, 
Leading Lawyer and Capitalist. 
ARD M. HOLDEN. 
Capitalist and President Stock Exchange. 


LLIA 


wi 
Late Commander-in-Chief G. A. R. and Ex-Member of Congress. 


By permission we refer to any of the above gentlemen. 
Send for circulars containing description of property and full particulars. - 


W. P. RICE, Pres. 
O. F. PAGE, Sec’y & Treas. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO. 


MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. : 


CAPITAL, 


8500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $200,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 


Incorporated and operating under State authori 


and supervision, and with perpetual succession, for the 


transaction of @ general and safe 
LOAN, TRUST, AND ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


ence solicited 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, 
from parti 
First-Class Real 


President. 


CLINTON MAR 
C. E. SHANNON, 2d Vice-Pres. and Trust Officer. 


e8 to 
Estate Mortgages with unquestionable security for prompt payment of princi 


Trustee, Assignee, or Receiver. 5 per cent. paid on time deposits. 


for them on 
and interest. 


G. A. Vise 
JAMES BILLINGS, Secretary and Treasurer. 


make safe investments. We loan mone 


THE HOME . 
Savings ald Loan Association 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


Authorized Capital, - $10,000,000. 
Subscribed 2,000,G00. 


E. C. BaBB, President, - - Mayor of Minneapolis 
JOHN P. JACOBSON, Vice-President, 

General Agent Conn. Mut. Life Ins Co 
J.J. ANKENY, Treasurer, Postmaster of Minneapolis. 
A. G, WILCOX, Secretury. J.G. HAYNES, Attorney, 


A MORTGAGE BANK 


Under regular Bank Examiner’s supervision. 


Le red by First Mort e 
Safe. city double ths 
he loan. 

Favorable terms as to time 1nd man- 
frofitable ner of miking loans, enable us to 
paid certificates, 

Investments can remain indefi- 
P ermanen l. four weeks’ notice, at option of 
the Investor. 
issucd at ¥®G5, and sharing in profits of the Associa- 
tion until their value increases to SIQQO. This is a 
For further information, address 
H.F.NEWHALL, Ceneral Agent, 
Six Per Cen 
m Fer Cent. 
New England Loan & Trost Co., 
160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


amount of 

earn 14) per cent. net on our full- 

nitely, or can be terminated on 

Guaranteed 6 Per Cent. Coupon Certificates, 
feature of this Association, 

533 Drexel Buliding, Philadelphia, 
at Par and Interest. 
Safe Investments 


& CO., Investment Loan 

peka, Kansas. Special attention 
prod 

e have made man 


ay interest on Time Certifica f rom 
; according to time. Send for a free 
copy of Knox’s Investor’s Guide.’”’ Address 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO., 
Topeka, Kansas. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. OLDER, 


108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 


Refers to Exchange National Bank, this city 


if You Want to KNOW ALL ABOUT 
he Commercial and Manufacturin 
enter 

Genter of WASHINGTON 
The western terminus of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road ; the head of navigation on Puget Sound; the cen- 
ter of the Mining and Timber Regions on the Pacific 
Come wend for full information to the 

TACOMA LAND CO., Tacoma, Wash. 

{Mention this 


The Middlesex 


Banking (Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mort s with the Union Trust 
Noe pong of New York. Amount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


Broad Street. 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


? 
2 
? 
« | Invested in low interest bearing securi- | + ) 
2 
2 
? 
2 
2 


ties of the East, but no investment can be 
« | moresecure than mortgages on realestate | . 
in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidl 
growing city in the Northwest, and it| , 


will net7and 8 per 


able semi-annually in New York ex- 


change. A long and successful experi- | ° 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
* | has established our businessand guaran- | * 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* | onapplication. Correspondence solicited. | + 


SMITH & TAYLOR, } 


333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- Headquarters for 
gated Farms, not h nformation 
0 regarding 

olorado 


exceeding 30% 
of security. 
DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


on Grand Avenue, 
Company, which is offered as security for 


They are 


| 
| 
Of large or small amounts made D. KNOX WA. MITERETL, 
36 Egaifable Building, Bosion. 


7 


736 
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FINANCIAL, 


FINANCIAL. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL, $250,000 


A Committee of Investors, in June, 1889, visited fifty counties in Kansas and Nebraska 
drove seyen hundred miles in carriages, examined over one hundred loans and reported 


ny one to be safe. 


he Company keeps on hand at all times mortgages fully as safe as those examined by 


the Committee. 


&S~ Send for Investors’ ommittee Rep ort and Monthly Bulletin. 8% 
HENRY A. RILEY, General Eastern Manager, 191 Broadway, New York. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO, 


S/OUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


w. ws BROOKINGS, President. 
tate Loans on 


be 
rates of interest and no expense tc holding 
our securities. 


Investments made in Sioux Falls cit yh 
the 1 est — in the new State, wi with ae 
Trunk von of Railway ; the Metropolis F me nae new 


rthw 
Bend and references. 
APES Ts 
cont, "Semi - 
Interest. Neg otiated CLARK 
OF INVESTM NT CO.., $200 and 
ALL N. Fifteen years’ experience, 
| 
INVESTMENTS 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK INVESTMENT CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


REAL EsTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Pierce St., Sitouw City, Ia, 
Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi-- 


oe al and Interest Coupons MADE and 
MITTED TO LENDER without 
oat BEST LOCATION IN THE 


Annual Interest to the Investor. 


Agents for LOWA RAILRVAD LAND COMPANY. 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK.,, 


Real Eistate Gollections. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED. CITY LOTS FOR SALE 
Choice farm lands for sale. Acts as agent for 
Dakota. Listsof lands 
for sale will be sent free on application. 

Correspondence solicited. 


TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
e in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 
ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
@ IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 

B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


4 Reference by permission to THR CHRISTIAN UNION or 
ef New York City, or Lockwood National 
San Antonio, Texas. 


DULUTH 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are large dealers in Bee idence, Dock, 
and Acre Properti son, Dosh and on soa south 
side of the and West Superior. We 
send list o shes and maps to locate them 
ve invested many thousands « of dol- 
lars for those who never saw the city s with 
entigtaction, and in almost every case ERY I RGE 


LOANS.—We can loan money for those not My“ 
me to invest at 7 and 8 per cent. net, semi-annual in 
Refer to the Merchants’ National Bank, Du- 
tothe and hundreds who have dealt with us in other 
Btates. We solicit correspondence. 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN. 


upward. PROMPT PAYMENT of Prin- . 


9) YEARS 
OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the AMERI- 
CAN INVESTMENT CO. Assets, $2,000,000. Highest 
rate of interest consistent with choicest security. 
Ask forinformation of ORMSBY, Pres. 


H, E. SIMMONS, Vice- Pres, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


THE NATIONAL SEcuRITY Co., 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA., 


Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


Address F. F. FORD, Orange Valley, N. a 
or write direct to the Company. 


& GROMMON 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denver, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘ Facts 
About Denver,”’ maps, and any other information 


USHN ELE 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and financial (gents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per ccnt. per 
annually, in New York or Boston. Estate In- 
vestments made. 
REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
rrespondence solicited. 


P. C. Himesaven, Pres’t. T. H. Tayuor. Treas’r 
W. H. Russext, V.-P. & Mgr. @. HP. Parma, Beo’y. 


Authorized - #100.000 
Paid-up 75,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, - Nebraska. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 per cent. 
interest on all deposits. 


J J O'CONNOR, Pres. WM. O'MULCAHY, V.-Pres.- 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec. and Treas. 


Tue Gran Forks Loan ano Lavo Co,, 


Incorporated ‘Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mo Loans made on 


Pro Real Estate Bought an 
Negotiated. Collections made. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY, 


And yet an income of 
Blo 10%o 
ACCORDING TO THE TIME OF LOAN. 


For full information, which cannot be covered in an 
advertisement, 


THOMAS & C0., Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 


For Health, Cheapness of Living, and Mort- 
gage Bonds that pay 12 per cent., ad:iress 


and Ci 
Bo 


A. T. CORNWELL, Braidentown, Fla. 


BESTOR G. BROWN, INVESTMENT 


TOPEKA, KANS 


6 Parent % MORTGAGES 8 % 
CORRESPONDENOE SOLIOITED. 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8% Net on improved | inside roperty from one 
ve years. on and references 


Send for the little book on 
Before 


application to The Mortg: Investment 
Boaleeas. 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Also, read fully the article entitled ‘* M 
Matters ’’ in The Christian Union of March 14, Mn oe | 


EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorx, New York. 
QCHEERERHORN'S 
CHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and een in U. 8. 
an own 2 
Esta 1855. 

3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
(F-OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. ‘For circulars, address th® 

principal, Miss Emmy Newson. 


Litchfield. 
HALL.-—-Home and Col- 
lege Sct yor Gite, 


Samira, Prin 
Mrs. R. M. ‘i Ass’t cipal. 


ConmNECTICUT, Baypo 
RS. BEECHER’S well-known Fam- 
ily School for Girls from seven to fourteen will 
| reopen Sept. 18. Parents who seek a happy home and 
good school combined will do well to place their girls 
here in one of the pleasantest villages on the Sound. 
Address Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


New York, New York City. 
FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres. 


Rev 
Mrs. E. 8. WEs = Lady. Principal. 
Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 


‘Wasuineror, 407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and oy Fourteenth Street. 


ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 


Boardin 
Little Girls. Gurriculum complete., Standard high. 
0 ome ress rinc 
Mr. and Mrs. Wu "SG, 


NEW .ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Music—Vocal and Instrumental, 
Elocution and. Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature and Languages, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, - 
Physical Culture, etc. 


Beautifully Located. Carefully Conducted 
Home for Ladies. The best equipped ‘and ep- 

pointed Conservatory in the count 
may at t | for ty or 
partial course. 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


oTENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


SCHOOL OPEN ALL SUMMER. 


Pupils qualified as e oo expert & typewriters in one 
month, or money re ger movement 
taught. The advasitags offered of 
FOUR HOURS’ DAILY PRACTICE ON 

TYPEWRITING MACHINES WITH- 

OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

Also, pu instructed on more than one kind of 

t extra charge. Instruction 


mac 
manifolding, addressing of envelopes, and 
of tectural, theatrical. a 


of t 

writing whatever, can ly at the 

close of their second w By of sods mate from 60 to 

75 words per minute. Also stenography taught at re- 

duced Pu qualified for ra ea 
0 


writing. 
Lamb refers with pleasure to edge 


u 
dictation in from ven to four mon Eve 


struction 

of six to eight hours of stenographic instruction every 

week day and four hours every week day evening. 
DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 

SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY THE 

HOUR, WEEK, OR MONTH. 


Life scholarships. recommended, and other. 

assisted to tions as soon as qualified 
— for tite services of stenographers has un 
r tha d be filled by Miss school. 


n coul Lamb’s 
Pupils instructed in stev aphy | by mail. Twelv 
esson sheets by mail, whic yprepare - 


an for dictation, one do 

Stenography Can Be Taught by Mail 
Perfect Success. Separate Courses of Com- 
mercial Penmanship. A Good Business 
Hand Acquired in One Month. 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Foor, the Gilsey Building, 
1.193 Broadway (Not the Gilsey House), 
Between 28th and 29th Sts., Next Door 
to Dockstader’s Theater. 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 


and Day School for Young Ladies and |. 


alendar free.. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World 


The Largest Establishment in Existence. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & C0., 


Stained Glass and Interior Decoration. 


(interior and work in American Mosaic 


Glass fro designs of Mr. A 
AGENTS FoR— 


CLAYTON & ns Glass Painters to the Queen, London 


61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW VOoRK. 


BELLS 
co CHIMERA PEALS. 
“LINTON MENBBLY BKUL 


the finest t grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEALBELIS 


H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 
‘WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half 
inch will be inserted in this 
column, for subscribers 
only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


A LADY desires a position as companion in a refined 
family. Address A. J., Chrisfian Union. 


A LADY owning an attractive country home near 
New York desires to take into her family one or 
more children to whom she would give a mcth- 
er’scare. Highest social references. Address M. 
E., office of Christian Union. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
to foreign travel with her own family, and speak- 
ing several langu ages,wovld take motherly charge 
of a young lady—or more—for a lengthened for- 
eign tour. Highest social references. Presenta- 


tion at Court if desired: Address ‘Foreign 


Travel,’ office of The Christian Union. 


A LADY, residing on the West Side New York, 
desires to engage a young lady as companion and 
to assist in the care of her three little children. 
Address in own handwriting, giving full name and 
address, Box 3,191, N. Y. P. O. 


WANTED —To secure within sixty days a loan of 
five to six thousand dollars, on safe real estate 
security, for a term of{from five to eight years, at 
7 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. For 
particulars address ‘* Loan,”’ office of The Chris- 

. tian Union. 

A CONTRALTO now engaged in Philadelphia 
wants a position in a New York choir. She hasa 
fine voice, trained by an eminent teacher, and 
possesses by experience thurough knowledge of 
church music. Address L. L. W., Christian Union 
office. ° 


For improved and economic cookery use 


EXTRACT OF MEAT, 


for Beef Tea, Soups. Made Dishes, Sauces (Game, 
Fish, &c.), Aspic or Meat wie Keeps for any length 
of time, and is cheaper and of fi 

other stock. 


ner than any 


Genuine only with. J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pou a ot Extract of 
Beef equal tu forty pounds of lean beef 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
To a of Perfect 
Tea. ORDER 
of 3 of Fine either 
Oolong, Japan, Imperial, Gun- 
Young Hyson, Mixed, 
Breakfast, or Bun Sun 
Chop. sent by mail on receipt of 
2.00. Be particular and state 
what kind of Tea you want. 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our celebrated Teas, Coffe ae and REAT Ail Powder. For 
full par address THE GREA an 
TEA CO., Voces P. 89, 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


| 
Ne ~ 
operty. Payment Guaranteed | Uj 
a e 
PIURCHIAIMASKS 
4 
desired. 
ven 
| 
, > 
Grave) 


Dec. 5, 1889. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ASTONISHED AT THE COLD. 


The natives of tropical countries are 
seldom so- much astonished as when they 
are first introduced to snowand-ice. The 
congealing of water is a phenomenon 
they are slow to comprehend. A few 
months ago Sir William Macgregor en- 
ticed several New Guinea natives to the 
hitherto unsealed summit of Mount Owen 
Stanley, the loftiest peak in British Aus- 
tralasia. On its barren summit, nearly a 
thousand feet above the zone of vegeta- 
tion, big icicles were found, greatly to 
the amazement of the natives, who were 
much startled when they touched them, 
and insisted that their fingers had been 
burned. 

A year ago, when Mr. Ehlers ascended 
Mount Kilima-Njaro, in Africa, his na- 
tive porters, who had lived all their lives 
near the base of the great mountain, 
pulled off the boots with which they had 
been provided as they approached the 
snow-line, and plunged merrily into the 
snow in their bare feet. They lost no 
time in plunging out again, and lay writh- 
ing on the ground, insisting that their 
feet had been severely burned. Some of 
the Central African natives who have 
been introduced into Germany mistook 
last winter the first snow-storm they saw 
for a flight of white butterflies. Lieu- 
tenant Von Frangois says the mistake was 
a very natural one. One day when he 
was ascending a tributary of the Congo 
he saw for the first time the air filled 
with a great swarm of white butterflies, 
and he says the spectacle closely resem- 
bled a gentle fall of snow. 

The seductive summer drink, so popu- 
lar in our latitude during the dog days, 
produces upon the untutored savage when 
first brought to his notice as unpleasant 
an effect as an unexpected electric shock. 
King Dinah, of West Africa, has been one 
of the recent sightseers in Paris. An at- 
tempt was made one day to explain to 
him the nature of ice by introducing him 
to an iced drink. The unusual sensation 
greatly startled his Majesty, and he 
dashed the cooling draught on the floor 
as soon as he had tasted it. 

It is said that our Alaskan Eskimos 
think the weather is uncomfortably sultry 
when the temperature is at the freezing 
point, while the Central African shivers 
in great distress in a temperature of 60° 
above zero.—[Sun. 


WHY WE ARE RIGHT-HANDED. 


Primitive man, being by nature a fight- 
ing animal, fought for the most part at 
first with his canine teeth, his nails, and 
his fists, till in process of time he added 
to those early and natural weapons the 
further persuasions of a club or shillalah. 
He also fought, as Darwin has conclu- 
sively shown, in the main for the posses- 
sion of the ladies of his kind, against 
other members of his own sex and spe- 
cies. And if you fight you soon learn to 
protect the most exposed and vulnerable 
portion of your body. Or, if you don’t, 
natural selection manages it for you, by 
killing you off as an immediate conse- 
quence. 

To the boxer, wrestler, or hand-to-hand 
combatant, the most vulnerable portion 
is undoubtedly the heart. A hard blow 
well delivered on the left breast will 
easily kill, or at any rate stun, even a 
strong man. Hence, from an early period 
men have used the right hand to fight 
with, and have employed the left arm 
chiefly to cover the heart, and to parry a 
blow aimed at that specially vulnerable 
region. And when weapons of offense and 
defense supersede mere fists and teeth, it 
is the right hand that grasps the spear or 
sword, while the lefts holds over the heart, 
for defense, the shield or buckler. 

From this simple origin, then, the 
whole vast difference of right and left in 
civilized life takes its beginning. At first, 
no doubt, the superiority of the right hand 
was only felt in the manner of fighting. 
But that alone gave it a distinct pull, and 
paved the way at last for the supremacy 
elsewhere.—[ Journal of Health. 


A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN, 


Dr. Edward C. Hughes, of 
Rockford, IIL, testifies that he 
cured his son of a severe case 
of whooping cough accom pa- 

nied with spasms, after ex- 
hausting all his knowledge aud 
skill with other remedies. by 
using Dr. Seth Arnold’: Cough 
Killer. 25c., 50c., and 


per bottle. Al] Dealers sell it. 


G DRO 
ofTH 


UGH KILL 


“Puzzled The [octors,” 


[OST of the cases cured by Ayer’s 

Sarsaparilla have been given up 

by the regular practice. Physicians are 

recommending this medicine more than 
ever, and with satisfactory results. 


E. M. Sargent, Lowell, Mass., says : — 
‘* Several years ago, my daughter broke 
out with large sores on her hands. 
face, and other parts of her body. The 
case puzzled the doctors. My daughter 
used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and it resulted 
in a complete cure. Her blood seems to 
have. been thoroughly purified, as she 
has never had so much as a pimple 
since taking this medicine.” 

‘This is to certify that after having 
been sick for twelve years with kidney 
disease and general debility, and having 
been treated by several physicians with- 
out relief, Iam now better in every re- 
spect, and think I am nearly well, 
having taken seven bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.’— Maria Ludwigson, 
Albert Lea, Minn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5a_ bottle. 


SICK HEADACHE 
CAN BE CURED 


in 30 minutes by Sawyer’s Sick Headache 
Powd 


ers. 
They are perfectly harmless, pl asant to take, and 
leave no bad after-effects. Contain no Antipyrin, 
To any real sufferer who will write 

to us at once, we will send freea 
This is to convince you of their 

merits. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials. Rec- 
v. Geo. F. Pentecost, and hundreds of physicians. 
Mention this paper. 


Antifibrin, Cocaine, nor any other poisonous drvg. 

sample package of the powders. 
ommended by Philip Phillips, the ** Singwwg Pilgrim,” 
Sawyer Medicine Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


YOU WILL SAVE MONEY, 


Time, Pain. Trouble, 
and will CURE 


CATARR 


by using 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 


Bermuda Bottled. 


**You must go to Bermuda. If } 
) — do not I will not be responsi- } 
} ble for the consequences.” ** But, ) 
} doctor, I can affurd neither the } 
)} time nor the money.” ‘ Well, if ) 

} 


} 
} 
} 


that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 


OF PURE NORWECIAN ;} 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many eases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Cough 


| 
: or Severe Cold 
i have CURED with it; and the 


advantage is that the most sensi- ? 
tive stomach can take it. Another ? 
thing which commends it is the? 
stimulatins preperties of the Hy- 
pophosphites which it contains. 
You will find it for sale at your 
Drussist’s but see you get ‘the j 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” 


td 


— 


WINTER SANATORIUM, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


Much enlarged ; increased facilities for treatment ; 
electro-thermal, Turkish. Roman, pine, and all hy- 
dropathic baths; electri ity in all its forms; Dr. 
Evans’s treatment of catarrh and all respiratory dis- 
eases by inhalation with condensed air; inhalations of 
hot air for pulmonary diseases; m e, etc. Open 
from October 15 to June 1, with or without treatment. 


H. J. CATE, M.D. 


THE IMPROVED 


saves \ COAT COLLAR SPRING. 


the wear on has Every man and boy should 
ton holes, WICh Bhave one. They go under the Col- 
lar and keep the ( ollar and front of 
Coat in perfect shape without but- 
toning ; cannot blow open. Applied 
and removed instantly. Lasts a 
Lifetime. 1.500,000 in use. 15c., 

stpaid. Bullock Coat Collar 
Spring Co., 38 Court Sqr., 
Boston, Mass. 


A ONTH AND BOARD 
ID, or highest commission 


M 
PA 
DAYS’ CREDIT to 


oe, on our NEW BOOK. 
P. W. ZIEGLER, & CO. 720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Will be found invaluable tor 
Cholera nfantun 
and all Summer Complaints, 
children or adults. Jtis nota 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain life when everything 
else fails. ¢sizes35cts. up 


A Favorite wih Physiciany,. 


wea 
are incomparable. 


and energy. 


PREPARED 


THOS. BEECHAM, 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed ** 

not, we fear, without good foundation. : 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with «onderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham/’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. 
article of rare and exce 

of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 

k stomach, poor digestion, and sick headache they 

They act like magic, bringing back almost 
immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole 


Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 
ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. 


ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


a patent medicine,”’ is 
In this particular 


Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
tional merit. They have the largest sale 


uman frame to renewed health 


{ 


ONLY BY 


= = 


¢ ar 4 


: SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHER 
Because—It is genuine-pure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, 
any process of refining, nor weakene 
quantity of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water 


natural virtues b 
with an equa 
bring t: e price of Oil. 


Because—In taste and smell it is not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
Because—Its administration is always followed by satisfactory results. 
Because—It is more easily assimilated than other Oils. 


Because—It is more nutritious than other Oils. 


Because—Of its perfect digestibility, perfect limpidity. J 

Because—This perfect Oil costs consumers no more than the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
Because—It is reacily obtainable—all well-stocked Dru 
Because—It is unquestionably the purest and best 


not depleted of it» 


d by being made into an emulsion 


Stores have 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. 
Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
‘FALLS, EAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, EANSAS 
CITY, TOPEKA, DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 


and DODGE CITY. and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSAON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Througn Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 


RINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Josephand EKansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Sali 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, and 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Pa with THROUGH Re- 
in 


t 
etween Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux: 
Falls via ck Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 


Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 
The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.ST.JOHN, 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Pass. Agt. 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to eny Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 111. 

'.M. WHITMAN, H.C. WICKER, £. P. WILSON, 
Geneval Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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az 
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soft telvety desirable to 
xteriors can on 
nently held by the use ~ produced and perma 


CABO ’S CREOSOTE SHINGLE STAINS 


Illustrated Catalogue of Creosoted Houses, 
with samples on wood, sent on application. 

Mention The Christian Union. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Manufacturer 
70 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Those answering an Advertise- 
ment will confer a favor upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 


OD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H, SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada, 


ing that they saw the Advertise« 
ment in The Christian Union. 


Lard 
| 737 
UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL’ 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THF 
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CIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, with FREE Reclin- 
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TRADE MARKAE 
i 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 40, No. 23. 


“Fobn Danielt 


AND SONS. 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


We cffer through this department supe- 
rior advantages to out-of-town buyers. 

A large Illustrated Catalogue is issued 
twice a year, and supplements at frequent 
intervals, with he aid of which parties re- 
siding in the most remote parts of the coun- 


try can obtain the latest novelties in 


SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
MILLINERY, NOTIONS, 
RICH 
JEWELRY NOVELTIES, 
FANCY ARTICLES, 


etc., etc., in great variety, suitable for Holi- 
day Gifts, at the lowest New York market 


prices. 

Our new Illustrated Fall and Winter Cat- 
alogue is now ready, and will be mailed free 
of charge to the patrons of this paper. 

Practical people who from long experience 
are thoroughly conversant with all the de- 
tails of shopping, experts at matching goods, 
and well posted as to what is being worn 
and used, are «employed to personally attend 


to the filling of orders received by mail, 


BROADWAY, 
8th and 9th Streets, New York. 


a 


MACY 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th TO 14th ST., WN. Y. 


UR stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the productions of most of the leading 
O FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Many NOVELTIES have been introduced which 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 

A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we display a handsome assortment of Rugs, 
Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and Tidies of rich design and exquisite work- 
manship at our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than exclusive 
dealers in these goods have been accustomed to charge. 


BLACK and COLORED SILKS, SATINS, and PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


Black Faille Francaise, 99c. } No such values are 
Colored Faille Francaise, 9%c. offered by any other 


we Quote 
( Black and Colored Plush, 99c. ) house in the country. 


Well selected stock of BLACK and COLORED DRESS GOODS in the NEWEST and MOST FASHIONABLE 
DESIGNS and COLORINGS. A 


MILLINERY 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian creations, supplemented by the 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. 


LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR post mie of Germany. 


from the best mills of Germany, 
England, and America. 


OUR UNGLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c. for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpareil Muslin in 
the bodies and heavy 2100 Irish linen in the bosoms. The workmanship is equal 
to the finest custom-made shirts. No shirts of equal merit 
can be found at any other house for less than $1.00 
for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, 
LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 
Chenille, Turcoman, and all kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. China, 
Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware, and Housefurnishings of every 
description. Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard 
Certificates, 81.11. Same quality as above, without 
certificates, 62c. 


MAIL ORDERS Promptly and Carefully Executed. 


R. H. MACY & CoO. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


KERSEYMERE” 


Look at oursuperior value Kerseymere Pall Mall 
Box Overcoats and your preset ideas of the beautiful 
in overcoats dwindle to thin air. The elegant fabrics 
and high-class wor kmagship of these garments distin- 
guish them from any et own. The_ persistent 
efforts of active brains af@fiere displayed to perfec- 
tion. To av intelligent and discriminating public low 
prices are of no consequence unless accompanied b 
sterling and substantial value. The many good qual- 
ities ot these overcoats are comu.endable. We have 
marked them at attractively moderate prices: 


$25 AND &30. 


Equal and simitar in every respect to Finest Custom- 
made Overcoats worth $50 and $60. 


There’s Quite a Saving. 
245 BROADWAY, 


YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 


Style and Quality Uneaualea, 
(80, 719 »° 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


THE DR. JAEGER'S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SysSTEM Co 


$27 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


Branca ? 199 Broadway (W. U. ee New York; 
Houses: § 366 Fulton Street. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ILVER TEA SPOON 


12 FoR $12. 


Photographs Sent on Application. 


Our business is the buying, selling, and 
exchanging of 


THIS DUPLICATE 
WEDDING PRESENTS. 


ee We Sell solid silver at prices less than the 
y MARK, | original cost of making, and have a con- 

) Wy stantly changing stock of about 5,000 choice 
5 silver articles, handsomely cased for Wed- 

ding Gifts, at $5, $7, $8, $10, $15, $20, $25, 

$40, $50, up to $500, that would cost twice 


as much if bought elsewhere. Wewill send 
cases for selection with proper reference 


Send for Price-list. Established 1844. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 


150 Bowery, cor. Broome St., 
NEW YORK. 


E&SNEST BENGER, 
Vice-President, 


President; 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, 
ORM 


Note our Trade Mark closely ! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We beg to call attention — Complete Assort- 


THE DR. JAEGER 
SANATORY, 
FALL AND. WINTER, 


UNDERWEAR, 


And everything else worn by 
MEN, WOMEN, AND CHILDREN, 


The genuine sanatory goods are manufactured under | 
nam om and their authorized agents only. 

explanatory, descriptive, and illustrated 


Catal d price list. free by mail. 
GARMENTS MADE TO ORDER A SPECIALTY, 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co., 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


\ ~ 


PIANO FORTE 


UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CoO., 


Hise 


Brass and Steel Fire Sets, 
Andirons, Fire Screens, and Fenders; 
Coal Hods, Wood Holders; 
Hearth Brooms and Bellows; 


Afternoon Tea Kettles, 
Coffee Machines, &c., &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and GOS Gth Ave., 


it 
TH 


f 


1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 


BALTmorE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore Street. 


NewYork, 148 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON,817 Market Space 


our goods by sampletothe wholesale | Ment will conver a Jaror upon the 
and retail trade. We are thejaraest | fdlvertiser and Publisher by stat- 


ALESME WANTED ONCE. Vhose answering an Advertise. 


COSTUMES.—Paris-made Suits for Din- 
ner, Reception, and Promenade. Stylish 
Evening Dresses, Opera Wraps, and Long 
Garments. 
INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S DE- 
PARTMENT. — Misses’ and _ Children’s 
Dresses, French Coats and Jackets. Misses’ 
and Infants’ Paris Underwear and Outfits. 
SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ORDERS. 


GENTS’ FURNISHINGS.—House and 


smoking Jackets, Robes de Chambre, Bath 


and Steamer Robes, Pajamas and Night 
Shirts, Lap Robes, Dress Shirts, Collars 
and Cuffs, London Style Neckwear ; Driving, 
Street, and Evening Gloves, Handkerchiefs. 
FUR GARMENTS.—Seal Sacques, Dol 
mans, and Jackets. Shoulder Capes in all the 
fashionable Furs, Boas and Muffs. Silver 
Fox, Blue Lynx, and Otter. Trimmings and 
Furs. 


19th 


NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


New York, Brooklyn, Paris, 
and Bar Harhor, 


have opened a new and elegant store 
at 


830 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
near ddd Street, 


with a large and select stock of 


Rich Table China, 
Brilliant Cut Glass, 
Rare Bric-a-brac, 
Sterling Silver. 
Special Importations of | 
Coalport, Copeland, 
Crown Derby, 
Doulton, and Minton 


arriving. 


New Designs of CRYSTAL and SIL- 
VER from the hands of skillful are 
tisans. 


Unique examples of RARE and 
CURIOUS CERAMICS. 


Visitors Welcomed; Catalogues Supplied. 


UVINGION BROTHERS, 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, NEAR 33d ST.. 
NEW YORK. 
FULTON AND CLARK STREETS, NEAR 
BRIDGE TERMINUS, BROOKLYN. 


Constable Ke 


t ition, Money advanced for waces, advertising, etc. For full 
terme address, Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, lil.,or Cincinnad, ment in The Christian Union. 


fmanufacturersin our linein the world. Liberalsalary paid. Perma- ing that they saw the Advrertise« 
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“MASON HAMLIN 


The Cabinet Organ was introduced in its present 
form b adlin in 1861. Other makers fol- 
lowell n the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best.in the world. 

ae & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
ualled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


ers, of all thes 
en the h 


— I $2%t08900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they are 
superior to all others. They recognize the high 
excellence aghieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still claim superiority. 
This they attribute Mey oh the remarkable im 
now known as the 


and 

is secured the greatest 

ble pee refinement 

ton with greatly Ad 


capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other mportant advantages 

A Gontaininiy ta testimonials three hun- 
dred p asers, musicians, and Cuners, sent, together 
with Reseriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy psyments; 


WASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
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troublesome; 
outlay 


xy 


of Scouri ng — all clean 
ing purposes except the laundry-Try it+ 


You are judged by your house just as much as by your dress, 
Keep it neat and clean and your reputation will shine. 
your good name ‘will suffer. 
it is worth 


all 


Neglect it and 


Do not think that house-cleaning is too 
it costs, especially if you reduce the 
of time and strength by using SAPOLIO. 


SENTENCES BEWITCHED 


A GAME intensely interesting, with 
endless combinations of comical and 
mirth provokin 


‘hristmas present would be enjoyed 

more by both young and old, By 

mail on receipt of fifty cents. 
NATIONAL NOVELTY CO., 


1205 F Street, Washington, D. C, 


A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS TEA 


F REE AND COFFE 


BROAD ST., BOSTON, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. © 
SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


ELECTRIC ENGINE oI. 


BE 
adare $1 


JANUARY, 1889. 

SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
send Morjgages, being fret oa Hoal Rotate 
due and accrued on ist cote 79,098. 83 
Total, $8,961,657.27 

Cash tal, - - - - - - - - - $3, ,000. 

rvs for Unpaid Claims, and Taxes, 
- - - - - 1,562 402,61 

DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


THOMAS GREENE, }Secretaries. 
~‘HENRY J. FERRIS. 
AREUNAH M. 


Sold Only by Subscription. 


1s, A8s’t Sec’s. 


A LITERARY SRARVEL,—$2.50 PER VOLUME, 


from latest 


the Popular 
e price of the 


volume bein the p TA, one- 
esame work, We produced ail ilustrations, and text for page and 
work o ki nthe En language. best isnow thee 

Priced editions of this 2 


“THE HENRY ALLEN COMMEENY 


739 & 741 Broadway, New York; & 126 Washington St., Pabst 


sentences, es 
— laugh and you can’t help it. No 


relieving 


ENTERPRISE MEAT CHOPPER. 


 UNEXCELLED UNEXCELLED 
FOR FOR 
CHOPPING CHOPPING 
Sausage Meat, Scrap Meat for 
Mince Meat, if Poultry, 
Codfish, Corn for Fritters, 
Hamburg Steak Tripe, 
for f Scrapple, Suet, 
Dyspeptics, Cocoanut. 
Hash, ‘| Also for making 
Hog’s- Head Beef Tea for 
Cheese, 
Chicken Salad, 


No. &, Family Size, 


Price, $2.00. Philadelphia, Pa. 


COL. FRED. GRANT'S LETTER.- - 


GEN. GRANT was 
sustained for months 


previous to his decease almost wholly by the use of BOVININE, as the following letter, 


selected from many others, will testify : 
“Tae J.B. Manure. Co. :— 


‘** During the last four months of his sickness, the principal food of my father, 
** General Grant, was BOVININE and milk ; and it was the use of this incompa- 
‘*rable food alone that enabled him to finish the second volume of his personal 


** memoirs. 
** October ist, 1885. 


FRED D. GRANT.” 


Dr. J. H. Dovauas, General Grant’s physician and faithful friend, cordially indorses 


the above statement regarding BOVININE. 


BARRYS 
A ‘Tricopherous 


hig 


6) THE HAIR 


diseases of the glands, m aad 
cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. Price, 
50 Cents. All Druggists. . 


BARCLAY & CO., - - New York. 


THE ED} EDWARD HARRISON 


HMarrison’s Standard Barr 


capac. 

ty and urability .« 
sent on to 


Co., 
Conn, 


ORGAN 


OTTAGE 


F but it cop 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. = 
—A dise: cured:-» 
FESS) 
Sil 
S D 
JAVA & MOCHA 
ASS 
COFFEE 
OSton corre) 
Peppers, Fa one Crackers, 
Chicken pound &c., &c. 
Croquettes, BEA 
&c. per SOLD BY ALL 
If you cannot get this| 
MEAT CHOPPER from | ENTERPRISE 
send $2.00 to us and aa C0., 
we will express by first; Send for ie (CF 
| 
Rus Bene ane Mills of all sizes and — \ 
all impurities from the 
and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, 
Soft, and Beautiful. Infallible for curing eruptions. 


UNION. 


THE most cherished of all the 


griddle 
cakes, and when 


operly made the most 
dclicious, It has inst Banga 
cakes made in the old-fashioned way with 

yeast or risen overnight that they were fre- 


orsour; that eeable ef- 


n pred 


t inconven- 
ience. “Once following re- 
ceipt, the cesiutient cake will be awarded a 
prominent place among our table delicacies. 


ReceirT.—Take two of buckwheat flour, one 
cup of wheat flour, two ta of | Baking 
Powder, one half teaspoon of salt and si dry, 


and thoroughly together. Then mix with sweet milk 
into a thin and bake at once -_s a hot griddle. 
Try them made this way. They wil be a revelation. 

Royal Baking Powder is peculty made 
for use in the preparation of the finest, most 
wholesome, and delicate cookery. Because 
of its great strength it is also the most eco- 
nomical of leavening agents, 


White Burning Oil. 


We will give with 
every barrel of Oil for 
family use during 
an elegant parlor lamp 
as shown by cut. 

White Seal Oil is as 
white as spring water, 
. burns without odor, 
Sand gives a brilliant 
light until oil is en- 
sod exhausted from 


lam 
A rich burning 
oil. Costs only a ine 
cents more per gallon 
than commonoil. 
for price 
arrel, 


BROOKS €0., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lig Ne 
Hitt 
MET 


Oil per 


Pr 
Wi /py 


PARIS GOLD MEDAL si 


Colgate’s 


sachet Powders 
FOR PERFUMING 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


If you cannot secure these, send 2s5¢. 
in stamps to~55 John St., New York 


WANTED 


SALESMEN 

RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 
New Family Atlas = World 
286 Pases, Size oF Page, Il x 14, Retau Price, $3.50 


Outfit consisting of complete copy of Famiry ATLAs, 
Order .Book, Circulars and everything necessary to 
start the work, sent prepaidto any agent, on receipt 
of 2.00. it at once for outfit and name, choice 
of territory, or send for circular and terms, free. 

Address, 


BAND, McHALLY & CO, - 323 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ANTED | township as agent. for the 


Views of Hicaven,” by Bisnor 
ions from 
papers. Just the book for a 


Present. A 
NAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
03 State St.. Chicago. 


TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


PROV! DENT SAVING GS) 


A. VANTINE CO, ey 


AS SHOWN BY ITS STATEMENT 
| 
ACTUAL RESULTS 


— THE — 


“LIFE ASSURAN CE. SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK > 


Paid to aoe Ist, 1889, for Death Claims 
to beneficiaries under its Renewable 


Term Policies, the sum of - - - $1, 202. 000. 00 


at a total cost for premiums of - - -. 64,967.25 
The ordinary whole life level premiums bees 

would have been - - - - - - - 204,641.31 
Percentage of cost in Provident Savings 31.75 


Or, in other words, the same premiums, if paid for 
ordinary whole life level premium insurance, would have 
secured to the claimants $410, 210 only, instead of 
$1,292,000 which was “ to them by the PROVI- 
SAVINGS. 


* 877 & 879 BROADWAY, N, 


‘Chinese Teakwood: 


CABINETS, TABLES, STOOLS, 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG UE. 
Have Opened Fifteen Bales of 


= PRICES VERY REASONABLE, =< 


ony 
A 


100 Japanese Rugs, 3x6, - - $3.00 
275 Persian Rugs, -- = 760 


= = 250 Dagestan Rugs, 
340 Kurdestan Rugs,- - - - 


600 Syrian Window Curtains, © 
3x12, pair,- - - - « 


7.50 
3.50 


PERFECT EASE 
AND COMFORT. 


Alfred Dolge 
FELT SHOES 
SLIPPERS 


~* 


Celcbraled 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION. 
rly): “ Cousin Belle’ ] 
What d be better than to sen Send for Illustrated Price-List. 


hen and Cold Feet. 
Noiseless, Warn, cat me 


Dolge Felt Shoes or Slippers to all on our Ch 
Durable. Nothing could ~ more comfort and pleasure.” Mention Christian Union. — 


STANDS, CHAIRS, HALL SEATS, | 


Made in all Styles for Men, | 


Announeettient. 


scriber to . The: 
Christian Union. 
who sends $3 
now (the price 
of a years sub- 
scription) will re- 
ceive the remain- 
ing issues of this 
year free, and a 
full year’s sub- 
scription from 
January 1, 1890. 


OFFICE OF THE _ 


JATLANTIC 
MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Naw January 23, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com-— 
pany, submit the following of 
‘on the 3lat of December, 1888. 


Total Marine 
Premi ed off from lat January, 
1888, to December, * $3,967,269 52 | 


tates 
Stock, City, Bank, and other 
stati the Company, 


and 252812 


rey oe the issue of 1884 will 
ak the holders reof, or 


of Company forthe your 
premiums 0 

3let mber, 1888, for w will be 
issu and after Tuesday 


on the Seventh of May next. 
By order of the 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES : 


WM. 
BENJAMIN H, F 


MUND W. CORLIES, 18 
E . MINTURN, 


CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BO 


"RUSSELL H. HO 
GHARLES H. MARSHALL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. - 
H. H. MOORE, President. 


DANIEL GREEN & CO., 122 East 13th Street, New York. 


A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President.’ 
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itm that these objections are completel | 

) come by nitxing them with the Royal Bak- 

ing ‘Powder instead of yon Quickly | 

i made; no setting overnight; no materials 

‘spoiled. Risen with Royal Baking Powder 

t they are most.delicious—light, sweet, ten- 

, der, assuredly wholesome, and may be eaten 
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_ 
4 \ Premiums on Risks from Ist Jan 
| unary, to Sisk December, 1888....-.. $3,965,166 38 
on Policies not marked off Ist 
of 
= 
Losses during the same 
ON Premium N 
4 — NG: eeee 12,1 986 34 
represenvtatlv 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
| THE 
| 
i | | 
f NES, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
4 RO OMAS MAITLAND, 
Pk WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ JAMES A. H 
SS : WILLIAM E. DODGE, LAWRENCE 
GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
— — = = Yrever etiam LEY, 
if Unbiased critical opinions off “MSS. of all kinds. 
; Thorough revision for the press. George W. Curtis 
says: should with a view to is 
unson 
20 West ith New York j 
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